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VENTURA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA: 
ITS RESOURCES, ETC. ETC. 


TRAVELS 
By Mary and Alfred Briggs Rodaway 


Notice 


“Etc. Ete.” includes the three appendices to the 1885 pamphlet 
rinted previously. 

The “Travels” of the Al Rodaway family from Hueneme to Wes- 
on, Oregon in 1883 begins abruptly because part of the manuscript 
s missing. Not only is this copy of the diary written down by her, 
uut Mary Rodaway appears to have recorded most of the account. 


dun Memoriam 
EDWARD JACOB WENIG 
1896 - 1970 


Ed Wenig was Vice-President of the Ventura County Historical 
Society and serving his second term on its Board of Directors. He had 
ilso been the director of the Admission Day Pageants of the first 
Constitutional Convention, and on Old Ventura. 
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TABLE No. 2—HUENEME EXPORTS: 


Receipts of Produce, etc., at Warehouses of Hueneme Wharf and Lighter Co., Ventura Co., Cal., for the past ten seasons, ending March 3lst, of each year. 


—— == —— KL - —— —— see 
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1876 1877 1880 


ARTICLES 1878 1879 | 1881 1882 1883 1884 1885 

Hatley. Sacks.) . :.... 179,841 260,715| 50,848! 236,448 232,695 253,705} 142,325] 172,623} 248,400] 149,216 
Corn, Noting SRDS we Be So Be es 10, 376 9,251; 4,198) 34,488, 16,888) 23,155] 6,220 1,760 4,006} 15,169 
Wheat, ig 9,691, 7,408: 565| 5,190 21,479] 54,269) 96,450| 62,710] 64,437| 84,462 
Potatoes, “ . 993, 348) Ta erate GASES: Co Alinds col Sie Se lie, Oe nei. eee et 
Mustard, =“, 500 272| 309| 1,623 406 43] 318 52! 360 895 
Beans, 84} 452 29) «= 814) 3,156] 1,293| ~~ 501 333} 1,239] 2,844 
Rye, i - |. ak Saar ee 352 5g oe 3) ee See aE 
Oats, * 60| 160! . | 196 140 1,884] 496 267 497 285 
Flax, i call 226b AM. +, 2,012) 153,208 12-617 AZ ee ot 
Eggs, Boxes ; 204! 298 | 351 157 169 183) 199 178 273 440 
Pelts, Bundles 18 38: 250 27 22 130) 51 40 56 55 
Hides, ‘ sees, 184| 339) 302' 216 6 144| 170 203 146 161 
Pees POR OS iP Co on OR Aa ED ct eho s eet Ga a? es lene, a 4! a a 10 21 
Tatlow, Barrres *: ... «- ~ sé Aire a VG eee oe ee ee et 2) os. 2 30 17 
Wool, Bales I, 382! 1771 1,562 1,021 1,548! 1,030! 920 goo) 1,246 1,324 
Hay, - 383 138 ‘es eae Mk: oe 2 oe VO Dis 1,134 Ae ois 
Hogs, 2,625 4,839, 6,069 4,367} 10,035 7,727; 8,210] 2,586] 2,826] 3,279 
Sheep, 937| — | 656 157 118 . Wee Ji SOOT 9,315 
Calves, . we 120} . ee ag eee way to 
Pian ee Gn ae ke co aah A | 353| 144. le al cakes tae tani comer, allt allies 897 
NEU OCS: Ohm ce se a ae ee |. ae te, 24, 24| BA noe (eal 56 29 
Honey, Boxes ... < .« ee 407| II4| 31 | 327 3,284 
Almonds, Sacks es | ‘ 33) 42 Or was 

Asphaltum, Tons . . +d. , Rei seace ewes. eG) Vad ney ae SON cea cate 
loverseed, Sacks. . ee Or De oy er eee eC Stee Sopa) eens 335 


VENTURA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA: ITS RESOURCES, ETC. ETC. 
EXPORTS 


The annexed tables indicate the shipments from Ventura County by ocean transit for 


several years past. Table No. 1 gives an exhibit of the shipments from San Buenaventura _ 
per es a eee oes rey : fai eo zie ; er ; es ; ie ; ices i ibe ; | ai : sadexoed ‘jmi7 sour 


MINERAL RESOURCES is SU 


PETROLEUM of 
«mar 
Ventura County is very properly denominated the “Cg, 


County” of California. As yet the petroleum interests are bay 9 
partly developed; but sufficient has been accomplished g¢,,, 
demonstrate the fact that it is likely to be a source of vi 

revenue to the county and state. The oil belt enters the soutpjy , 
eastern portion of the county above the Camulos Ranch e 
crossing the Santa Clara River and valley at the Cienegei; 
running in a southwesterly direction along Sulphur Mountigy, 
and passing out the west side of the county above the Rinctey 
The full width of this belt has not been ascertained, but: 

some places it may be traced for a distance of twenty mil 

or more. It will be seen by this that the belt stretches acrc 

the entire county; and oil and asphalt are found in otheyy 
portions of the county. It seems to underlie the entire SBes 
phur range, dark oils being found on the north and gretjes 


oil being found on the other side of the mountain. Thi 
This belt yields asphaltum, tar, light brown oil, gregan 
oil and lubricating oils of several varieties. wor 


The asphaltum is found suitable for constructing pa\thjs 
ments, for roofing, covering pipes, etc. The tar is refin¢oyt 
producing an asphalt, and is also found useful in coatifoy, 
pipes and other iron that it is desirable to preserve from MpJac 
The light brown oil in its natural state is principally used ling 
fuel: but when refined, it yields good illuminating and lubyya, 
cating oils with a small residium for fuel. The green oil, alpur 
refining, is used for illuminating purposes. It also yields Win 
ter white oil and standard white gasoline, naptha, benzil 
gas oil and a residium that is used for fuel. The quality spe 
these oils is very fine, being superior to any on the coast. yp , 

This region yields several grades of lubricating Ohi 
They are used for nearly all kinds of machinery, and 4an 
probably not excelled in the world. It has been ascertaitlays 
that a lubricating oil of low grade can be manufactured ti 
will stand the effects of extreme cold better than any herethjg 
fore discovered in the United States; hence it becomes inVsay] 
uable for railway and other machinery in winter. lie 

Although but few wells are in operation, yet the yityjc 


4 


is sufficient to make it profitable to the proprietors. Pipe lines 

are being constructed so that the products of the belt can be 
marketed. A line is already operated from Santa Paula to 

San Buenaventura, bringing the oil to the Ventura wharf; and 
2 banother line is being laid to Newhall to connect with the 
@ Southern Pacific Railway. 

Vi _— Owing to the fact that a portion of the land covering this 
ulpi] region was in litigation for a considerable length of time, 
ACIthe oil development has been retarded; but this being now 
Nesettled by the Supreme Court of the state, we may expect 
ntmuch more rapid progress. It promises to be a source of im- 
ne ese wealth to this section of the country. 

u } 


mil PRECIOUS METALS 


ctv There are probably two belts running through the north- 
Otligrn portion of Ventura County, containing gold and silver. 
Besides placer gold which has been found in paying quanti- 
3l¢ties, there are also numerous quartz leads bearing free gold. 
This quartz in some places is very rich, but the seams are so 
'enarrow that excepting one or two leads it does not pay to 
work them. Silver bearing quartz has been discovered in 
Pa\this section paying from five dollars to one hundred and 
forty dollars a ton. Some rich antimony mines have been 
atifound in the same locality, and are worked with profit. The 
| Uylacer belt has paid well in the past, yielding nuggets weigh- 
“Ging several ounces. The face of the country is very uneven. 
wWater is not abundant, yet is sufficient for quartz mining 
{'5urposes. An abundance of timber of choice varieties for 
S ‘mining purposes is of easy access. 
nzil_ At the Frazier mine a ten-stamp quartz mill has been in 
ity peration for some time, and a small mill has been operated 
St.yn the Piru Creek. Free milling ore is worked by these mills 
,, while numerous arastros have been operated along the above 
Qamed stream, paying in some instances as high as fifty dol- 
alllars a day. 

It is said that gold in California was first discovered in 
erhis region. It is claimed that the discovery was made as 
Invsarly as the year 1819 and that the mines were worked by 

whe padres, Mexicans and Indians for several years. It is 
Yievident that these mines were worked at an early day, as 


oD 


is shown by remains still to be seen. Much gold and silv 
has been taken from this region and it is not improbable thi 
much more remains undiscovered. 


VENTURA CouNTY AS A HEALTH RESORT 


Southern California seems to have been designed {fi 
one vast sanitarium. Conditions favorable to longevity a 
nowhere more numerous or more happily combined. La 
and ocean, mountain and valley, sunshine and shade off 
here their choicest benefactions to prolong the lives of tl 
feeble and enhance the enjoyment of the robust. In no pla 
are these natural advantages more remarkably manifest tha 
in Ventura County. 5 

There are none of those sudden changes so trying 
weak constitutions, but the sunshine is so continual and th< 
variations in temperature so small that one must know the 
name of the month in order to distinguish winter from sun 
mer. “December's as pleasant as May’ or even more so. § 

Daily the salt sea breeze sweeps inland bearing healing 
on its wings, purifying and tempering the heated air of th, 
valleys, driving any possible lingering malaria away. At nigig 
the winds are stilled, and thus the daily changes of tempe= 
ature are but a few degrees. 5 

It is seldom unpleasantly warm in the midday sunshini= 
and more seldom that a blanket is not quite acceptable :£ 
night. 

San Buenaventura, the county town, is situated in a 1 
tiring curve of the coast line, guarded by outlying islands an & 
the mountains about Santa Barbara, so that the heavier win 
and ruder waves have spent their force before reaching ths 
land. Somewhat retired from the more crowded lines | 
travel, it is yet easy of access by land and sea. A few how 
ride from Ventura will give one almost any desired variety | 
climatic surroundings. 


The wide valley of the Santa Clara on the one side wi 
its miles of orchards and grain fields is as yet unravaged | 
the tourist, and in its village retreats cheap boarding-hou 
fare is as yet unknown. Numerous mountain cafions debout 
into the plain, whose wilds afford unmeasured charms of w 
tamed nature to the explorer and sportsmen here find ft 
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The Ojai Valley House, Nordhoff; Frank P. Barrows, Proprietor 
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air 


quent use for rod and gun. 

On the other side of the town the clear and never-failin 
waters of the Ventura River flow down to the sea through 
more contracted valley which leads to Nordhoff and thg;, 
more elevated Upper Ojai, both widely known as favorit 
health resorts. por 

Not far from Nordhoff are the hot springs of the Matili¢._,; 
cafion, whose waters are found beneficial in many chronig,d 
diseases. 


nan 


nec 
The attractions for invalids are: dec 
Ist. Almost continual sunshine, making it possible t 
live out of doors. Coa: 
2d. Equable temperature without sudden changes ofeli 
extremes of heat or cold. ele\ 
3d. Bracing sea breeze every day, gentle but exhiliratin 
4th. Bathing in the ocean or hot mineral springs. en 
oth. Easy access to more elevated plateaus where therSP™! 
is a dry and rarified atmosphere. Coa: 
6th. Freedom from the vexations and exactions of th 
more crowded resorts. Teg! 


7th. Natural scenery unsurpassed in grandeur and it Lhe 
terest, and the varied allurements of forest and stream tl S 
lovers of sport. pop 


These are but a few of the inducements offered by Ver 
tura County, but not all invalids should come here: peoplo¢ 4 
who cannot live outside the whirl and bustle of city life, whgea. 
find life burdensome without the opera and daily budget ty,i+} 
society news; people who are prone to that amiable COllare 
plaint, nostalgia; people without money or ability to labo 
people with but half a lung and less liver had better stay ‘hea, 
home or go elsewhere. Climate will not work miracles qyyy 
supply all human needs; and some have overestimated iyay; 
value in comparison with friends and comforts of home, on gree 
discovering their mistake when too late to remedy it. that 

On the other hand, people who are suffering from geland 
eral debility and nervous prostration, whose constitutions a! 
racked by the atrocious climatic changes of the eastern stateand 
will find here the genial, even warmth and get the stimfea, 
lating vital air they so much need. Such will find no enerv: 


8 


ting influence in a heat which enables them to gather figs, 
oranges, etc. in the daytime, nor lurking chills in the bracing 
air that makes nights’ slumber so refreshing. 
u Consumptives, and those afflicted with diseases of the 
t air passages, will surely find benefit in some of the localities 
Tl'hamed. We would suggest, however, that in coming into any 
4, portion of southern California they consult a competent phy- 
ili sician. Wind, fog, heat, moisture, density of atmosphere, soil 
oMand water are all matters to be carefully considered in con- 
nection with each case; and as to which no stranger can well 
decide for himself. 
a4 Asthmatic patients who find life unendurable in the 
Coast towns such as Ventura, Santa Barbara, etc. find speedy 
; oFelief in the warm, dry atmosphere of Nordhoff or the more 
elevated Ojai region. 
in Rheumatism and chronic skin diseases will be much 
benefited by the use of the hot baths at the Matilija mineral 
neSprings, but will not usually do well immediately on the 
coast. 
th Malaria is unknown except as imported from less favored 
regions, and cannot long exist under conditions so adverse. 
it Lhere are no prevalent diseases; and the county is not likely 
; tto suffer from the epidemics which decimate other southern 
populations, for the reason that there is not that long-con- 
tinued high temperature necessary for their development. 
The tent of the camper is one of the common features 
Plof the landscape on the beach or in the mountains and at all 
wseasons of the year. The possibility of such an outdoor life 
t (With its concomitant constant supply of fresh vegetable food 
Olare powerful agents in the cure of dyspepsia and its evil train. 
oI The invalid is tempted to exercise by the balmy air and 
Y ‘beauties of sea and land. The appetite is stimulated by the 
5 luxuries of the table; citrus fruits, fresh from the tree: all 
Varieties of other fruits in rotation, profusion and perfection; 
green peas, strawberries, etc. in every month of the year, so 
that the invalid is constantly induced to eat, exercise, digest 
>and recuperate. 
al With all this, the expenses of living need not be large, 
and no one who is able and willing to work moderately need 


mitear to come to Ventura County. 
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TRAVELS | 
By Mary AND ALFRED Briccs RoDAWAY re 
i; ... traveled about five miles after dinner; ? as it was Sunda ae 
; & a good place to camp (plenty of feed) about 3 p.m.: dis. hajj 
tance about 14 miles. 
April the 23. Left camp at 8 o'clock a.m., went to Mer-| 
ced, took the road to ? Ferry; dinner at the 6 Mile House, ede 
then to the ferry, 6 miles; crossed and went about 8 to camp; Bez 
distance traveled about 20 miles. We stopped in Merced an the 
hour or so (very pretty place). 
April 24. Stopped to get the horses shod and rested, mij, 
did not travel at all; camped close to Hopeton on Merced ting 
River. ' get 

April 25, Tuesday. Left camp about 6:30 and took din- afte 
ner in a little flat close to a school house on the Mariposa ed. 
Road, weather very pleasant; crossed the Tuolumne & travel- | ey 
ed to within about 7 miles of Oakdale according to what we 
are told. Our stopping place was a school house: distance pou 
about 2 miles (there was church there that night). and 

Tuesday, April 26. Left camp at about 7:30 in the morn- yet. 
ing, passed through Oakdale about 10:30 in the morning, Dic 
crossed the Stanislaus (a toll) and took lunch about 11 
Started about 11%; got on the wrong road, lost about a mile. has 
Tried to buy hay & could not. Camped about 15 miles from rair 
Stockton: distance about 2 . ' and 

April 27. Passed through Stockton about 8 ovclock, of | 
went about 2% miles beyond on the Sacramento Road: dis-| not 
tance travelled 18 miles. har 

April 28. Left camp at 7 o'clock; took lunch at Lodi and) wox 
camped about 8 miles from Galt: distance for both days about cen 
42, miles. thre 
f Sunday the 29. Left our camp at about 7 o'clock, camp- The 
ed about 14 miles from Sacramento at noon: distance about 
13 miles. 

Monday the 30. Struck camp about 7 o'clock. On 3 
good road made Sacramento about noon, had the wagon 
fixed and done some trading in the town (a very nice town). 

4 Crossed the American River on the bridge and camped at afte 
P about 3 oclock: distance traveled 18 miles. on. 
12 121 
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May the first, 1883. Left camp at about 9 o'clock, took 
| dinner on the plain and got to Pleasant Grove at about 4:30 
y' in the afternoon; camped at about 5:30 about one and one 
- ie miles from Pleasant Grove: distance traveled about 22 
, miles. 
1 May 2. Left camp about 6 o'clock; traveled the crook- 
edest road I ever saw, took dinner close to the crossing of 
P| Bear River and got within 8 miles of Marysville to camp at 
| the side of a creek: distance 21 miles. 
| May the 3rd. Left at6 a.m. Broke a thimble about 5 
d) miles from Marysville; it delayed us about 2 hours in get- 
ad ting there, had to try 3 or 4 places to get it fixed & then to 
'get Buck shod. Stayed in Marysville until 4:45 in the 
n-| afternoon and traveled until about sundown: distance travel- 
st) ed about 7 miles. Johnson got a coconut that day, the first 
l-| I ever tasted. 
ve May the 4th: Woke up to find it raining hard as it can 
c¢_ pour down; not quite so bad as that, but it is now 8:45 a.m. 
and it has rained half an inch at least; no sign of its stopping 
n- yet. Stayed all day; rained nearly all the time, did not stop. 
8 Did not rain in the night until day light. 
1 May the 5. Raining still, very unpleasant. (A man that 
e has lived here for 20 years says that he never saw so much 
m rain in May as'there is this time.) It is now 2 o'clock p.m. 
| and no signs of it stopping yet. Can’t leave here on account- 
K, of bad roads. Am wet through, so is everybody else. May 
S| not leave for a week yet. Kept on raining all night, rained 
_hard enough to put out the fire as the water ran under the 
id) wood. (I write this just as he wrote it.) Would like the 
ut | centipedes keep off my bed, but they would not do so; saw 
three this morning: 2 under my bed & one on top the cover. 
p» The water laid on the ground two inches deep. 


ul May the 6. Same kind of weather, only not so bad. 
May 7. Take a team & go back to Marysville for grub. 

a 8. Just pleasant. 

Mn 9. Thesame 


) 
) 10. Hobble horses & herd them; expect to start this 
at afternoon. We were all this time a few miles from Marysville, 


on the railroad in a bunch of timber. Stopped at Gridley, 
12 miles. 
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May ll. Left Gridley at 6:30; traveled until noon Aft 
Stopped close to a school house. Near the foothills came Me 
across some dobe for about 1% miles; the country is now Me 
rolling. Traveled until about ?. Camped in a land abou pile 
3 miles from Durham; a mud hole in front and another ont is, 
behind, and they are both long ones: distance traveled abou ' | 
22, miles. Wot 

May 12, Saturday. Al left on horseback for Durham t 24 
look for work on the levee: came back about 10 o'clock with #1 
word that he had got work for four horses & two men. Stat 92 
down to the work camp about two hundred yards from wher, 7€ 
the men eat and take two of the horses to the pasture, vil °° © 
Babe & Kate. (So I expect I will have to stop keeping at 
count of our travels for awhile. ) for 

Sunday, May 13. In camp. 

May the 14. Camped, started to work with four horse) 2° 

May 15. Worked half day. had 

May 16. Worked three quarters day. 

May 17. Worked half day. 

Sunday, 20. At home camp; went to the strawber and 
garden and got berries & peafowl’s feathers. 


for 


May 21. Worked on the levee. Sus: 
May 22. Left the works; went to Chico, got there litt 8 
after noon, stayed there all night (livery feed yard). ] 
May 23. Morning; went out about a mile from Chis’ tad 
& camped there for the balance of the day. (We were wit abo 
a family by the name of Frankland ever since May the 12.) h 
May 29. Next morning left Chico about 7 o’clock ti * 


the mountains: distance traveled about 18 miles. 

May 27. Left camp about 8 o'clock (very poor feé, Lak 
for the horses). Camped for noon on very good feed f 19 
the horses; hitched up and came on to Lomo. ' 

May 28. Camped at Lomo on Butte Creek; put t! 
horses in a pasture. The spindle broke and we had to remit . 
there until that evening late. The men gone up to the mi 
to look around; they then came back and fixed up the wht, fe 
and started that evening, went on a few miles and campt ee 
near an old house. 

May 29. Got up about three o'clock and started up # 
summit, got the summit and helped another man over (we 
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| through about a half mile of snow before we got to summit). 
on After we got to the top while the men were helping the other 
m men and shoveling the snow, we got dinner. After dinner 
oy the men took our big wagon, we hooked a sled behind & 
oy Piled a load of things on top the sled & that way we started. 
yn, Sis, the two children and me started to walk down. I had 
oy to carry Charley, Ida both you might say. Sometimes I 
would go down 2 feet, once I fell with Ida & Charley under- 
, ) neath me and nearly crippled me & Sis stood there & laughed 
rit at me; but we got down. I believe the men have now gone 
a back after the other wagons. Sis & myself, the 2 little ones 
er, are sitting on a log down in the canyon waiting for the folks 
vi; to come. Wait quite a while and we see the teams & Ma & 
a¢ Mrs. Frankland with her 2 coming along the snow. No more 
for the 29. 
May 30. Camped; Babe had a little colt that night; 
se, not very good feed for the horses; started on in the morning; 
had to haul the colt; team fed at noon at Prattville; camped 
for night about 25 m. from Susanville. 
June 1. Left camp at half past five, went about 12 m. 
yn 2nd camped for noon 15 m. from Susanville. 
| June 2. Camped about 7 miles from Susanville on 
Susan river. Camped with a freighter there that taked trail 
tt} Wagons. Took dinner about 7 m. from Susanville at a Mr. 
Maple’s. Camped; went back to Susanville, done a little 
,¢ trading and the other folks went on. We camped that night 
yi, about 4 m. from Susanville at the foot of a mountain. 
June 3. Started upgrade; we womenfolks all walked up 
‘the grade; took dinner on Willow Creek Valley; went on 
about 12 m.: camped for night about three m. from Horse 
Lake near a house. 
, Sunday 4. Left camp about 5 o'clock; traveled about 
12m. (very rough road) camped on some plains & took din- 
, ner (I forget the name of the plain). Al there killed a 
ai S28e hen. Went on that day about 20 m. at a Mr. Cham- 
| Pets (a preacher) place and camped there a day. 
; June the 5. We wash up all our things & the men went 
; after a load of wood. 
June 6. Started about 8 o'clock the next day. 
i 7. Came about 3 m. from Alturas. Our travelers left 
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us at Alturas for Goose Lake. We are now about 5 miles 
from Alturas on Pit River; stopped to water our horses; went 
on to Goose Creek; camped for dinner, will remain here 
the balance of the day: distance about 12m. We went afish- 
ing but caught no fish. 

Thursday, 10 Started from camp about half past eight; 
traveled about 6 miles to the post office; took dinner in the 
Goose Lake Valley; camped for noon about 6 miles from Lin- 
dale where we sent to have the money come there. Camp- 
ed for night on Losson Creek. Came across a family there 
that were camped bound for Walla Walla. 

Left camp about 8 o'clock Friday, 11; traveled about 
16 m. & stopped at a little town named Sniderville; took din- 
ner about 5 m. from Sniderville near Goose Lake (very poor 
feed). (Goose Lake is 45 mile long and 15 miles wide. ) 
Came with a Mr. Roberts & Parks; camped about a quarter 
from Lakeview: distance traveled about 25 miles. 

Saturday, 12. Left camp about 6 o'clock; stopped a 
few moments in Lakeview; came on about 15 miles on a 


- little creek and camped for noon about five miles from S.V. 


where the men tried to kill some deer. Mr. Parks killed one 


_ deer. We remained there the balance of the day. 


ao 


Left there about 7 o'clock the next morning, Sunday the 
10. Took on a little creek about 10 miles from our hunters 
(with only seven dogs and they were nearly starved to death) 
they past us, gave us some venison. Went on that evening 


' about 15 miles; at that night at a town I do not know the 


VF 


name (Paisley was the name). 

Left there about 10 o'clock the 11, and camped for noon 
near Summer Lake; went on about 8 miles on Summer Lake 
and camped for night. (In the morning there was an old In- 
dian came up to the campfire & sat there quite a while. ) 

Tuesday, 12. Remained there that afternoon, left camp 
pretty early next morning, traveled 25 miles across Sage Des- 


, ert and took dinner on a little lake near a house. 
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Tuesday, 13. 

Wednesday, 14. Went on that night and dug water 
at a well that people had had for a watering place. Watered 
Our horses, got supper and us and the hunters went on about 


; four miles after night to make a big drive the next day. 
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Went on in the morning of the 15 about 8 miles, whew ;, 
we struck water and camped (very windy and disagree (y¢ 
able). Started from the emigrants well about 1 o'clock ani ¢o} 
went on about 20 & camped for the night: traveled abot Jef; 
30 m. ( Col 

Thursday, 16. Started real early the next morning 
went on to another emigrant well, went on then to a spriny Joh 
12 miles and camped for noon. Fee 

Friday 17. Left camp about 7; traveled 14 miles ti ean 
water across the 30 m. desert; camped for noon about 7 goo 
from Prineville, went on to Prineville and stopped there «9% , 
hour; went from town about ? m. and camped for nigh pig} 
at an old corral where we had good feed & water & wher 
I thought we saw Jin Marglin. It sprinkled a little thi fore 
night; we camped alone there that night. to si 

Saturday, 18. Started from our camp about 8 o'cloci goo, 
came up on the creek & camped for noon looking for tl, 
other family. The hunters came up to us there; went 0 ove; 
that night about 9 miles & camped at an old house. Roc 

Sunday, 18. Next morning started out for Prairie Sum Cre, 
mit; crossed the summit, went down on a little flat am 
there camped for noon. We will remain here awhile.  ‘Crex 

Monday, 19. few 

Tuesday, 20. Started down on the Prairie and stoppt us a 
there. Tuesday & Wednesday the men fished and huntel’cam 
got three deer. _ 

Thursday, 22. Left camp about 7. Mr. Parks wel mile 
on ahead; another family with us. Camped about 12 mil‘ our t 
from where we started (came over some very rough road and 
camped for night on the John Day River. the } 

Saturday, 23rd. Left camp about 8 o'clock; went ove’ 
some very rough road & camped for noon on a little cret,five 
(10 miles of rough road ahead); went on that night abol whe 
five miles and camped for night. wate 

Sunday, 24. Left camp pretty early, went on over tlt 
hill and camped awhile to try and fix the colt’s feet; the 
went on aways and camped for night where we learnt!(We 
new route where we can save 50 miles. Toad; 

Monday, 25. Left camp very early, ferried John Di cross 
River & camped for noon on Pine Creek where it emptied i wher 
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to the John Day; went on that night and camped on Pine 
ret Creek: distance 25 miles. (Camped with our travelers, Mr. 
al’ Cole, a brother to the man that married Rosa Holmes; he has 
ou left her & is not going to live with her any more so Mrs. 
_ Cole told us.) 
Int Tuesday, 26. Left camp little after sunup; came on up 
if John Day, came down a very steep hill (we had to tie pine 
trees behind the wagons and us girls rode on the trees ); 
camped for noon at the foot of the hill at a pretty spring & 
l good feed. Went on to the town of Fossil, we camped about 
i ye. miles from the town. (Camped with a new emigrant that 
gl" night. ) 
clr Wednesday, 27. Went over some very rough road that 
tht forenoon (left the emigrant behind; his wife took sick & had 
to stop on the road); camped that night on a spring and very 
oc! good feed. 
ti’ Thursday. Started from camp about 7 o clock; went 
over rough road and camped for noon a few miles from Lone 
‘Rock, a little town. Camped for night at the top of Butter 
ul: Creek: very good feed, no wood. 
al Friday, 28. Went on the next morning down Butter 
‘Creek (the roughest road I ever saw) & camped for noon a 
few miles from a cattle ranch where our travelers overtook 
pefus again; got off our road and went a few miles out our way, 
e’camped on a ridge: very good feed, camped together. 
Saturday, 28. Left camp a little after sunup; came 12 
émiles and camped for noon in a few miles of Heppner where 
i our traveler overtook us again; stopped at Heppner a moment 
land then came on where we found our travelers camped for 
the night. We there wished them goodbye. 
ve Sunday, 29. Left camp at 7 oclock (we were four or 
et\five miles from the travelers) we then went about 6 miles 


olwhere we camped for the day, Sunday: very good feed & 
Water. 


th = July 1. 

ni duly 2. Left camp pretty early; went up the canyon. 

t(Went aways with a man that was acquainted with the 
toads.) Camped for noon about five miles from Vinson, 

N\erossed big Butter Creek and came on from town five miles 
In'where we camped for night at a little log cabin. (There was 
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a big band of horses camped there that night.) Al is now 
shoeing Kate. We are now 80 miles from Weston. 

July 3rd. Left camp about sunup; traveled quite a lon 
way, camped about 6 miles from Birch Creek, (Our horse 
are very tired and we have to travel very slowly.) Came 0 
to Pendleton that is a very nice large place; camped for nigh 
about 1% miles from Pendleton. Al went up & got baker: 
bread, butter & crackers. 

July 4. Got a very early start; went through Pendleto: 
came on to Centerville and camped; from there came 
through Centerville and travel there to Weston. Warte, 
French was in Weston; someone told him we was goil 
through to his house so he came and spoke to us and the 
went on home; and Mr. French then came on to meet 1 
Ma & the children and me walked on up the hill about: 
mile & half and then came down the canyon to the hous 
Aunt Mary came out to the gate to meet us. Al & MY 
French & Sis was until almost dark getting in. | 

There now, that ends our travels. I have forgotten! 
great many things that I trusted to my memory on the rod 
& did not set them down. 
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Membership 


Dr. and Mrs. John A. Allen 


NEW 


Dave Jiminez 


Mr. and Mrs. Marion B. Whitehead 


William H. Cook 
Roger Edwards 
Mrs. Henry A. Levy 


SUSTAINING 


Mr. and Mrs. Lester T. Shiells 
Mr. and Mrs. Milton M. Teague 
Katherine Bard Wollman 


LIFE 


Mrs. Helene Holve 
Carmen Camarillo Jones 
Mrs. Edwin J. Marshall 
A. A. Milligan 

Robert G. Naumann 
Mrs. Mary H. Norcop 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Petit 
Grace S. Thille 

John P. Thille 

Harry Valentine 

Richard D. Willett 


Philip Bard 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Borchard 
Henry M. Borchard 

Mrs. E. C. Canet 

Mrs. Effie Bartlett Daly 
Mrs. Harold Dudley 

Mrs. Rosemary H. Duncan 
Mrs. Joyce Totten Fraser 
Mrs. Katherine H. Haley 
John F. Henning 

Walter Wm. Hoffman 


Half a Century of Service 


California Mutual Insurance Co. Organized on April 4, 1898 as the 
Ventura County Mutual Fire Insurance Co. with E. P. Foster, president; 
Nathan Blanchard, vice-president and Charles Barnard, secretary. This old 
Ventura County business firm has faithfully followed the high standards set 
by its pioneer founders. 


Santa Paula Savings and Loan Association. Organized in April 1890 
as the Santa Paula Building and Loan Association with J. R. Haugh, presi- 
dent; Caspar Taylor, vice-president and H. H. Youngken, secretary. This 
organization has served the interests of home owners and builders, as well 
as those of the investor. 


County Stationers, Inc., 532 E. Main, Ventura. Successor to John J. 
MacGregor. Since 1898 Ventura County’s complete stationer and office fur- 
niture dealer. 


Bank of A. Levy, 143 W. Fifth St., Oxnard. Founded in 1900 by the 
late Achille Levy, who came to Hueneme in 1875. Since its inception Bank 
of A. Levy has been closely allied with the farm and ranch industries of 
Ventura County. 


Title Insurance and Trust Company. Successor to Ventura Abstract 
Company, founded in 1893 by Charles Barnard and incorporated in 1898 by 
him and four associates, Lloyd Selby, J. °S. Collins, Robert C. Sudden and 
John H. Reppy. The office has been in continuous operation in Ventura 
County since that time. 


Joseph P. Reardon Funeral Chapel, 757 East Main Street, Ventura. 
Successor to the business established by the Reardon family in 1911 and 
conducted continually in Ventura since that date. 


Janss Investment Corporation. The company began its first real estate 
development activities in 1889. Operations were moved to the Conejo Valley 
in 1954 with offices in Thousand Oaks and Newbury Park. 


Union Oil Company of California. Incorporated in Santa Paula in 1890, 
Its operations have spread from Ventura County to become world-wide. 
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The Ventura County 


Historical Society 


OFFICERS 


RICHARD D. WILLETT ; ' President 
MRS. DUANE GARBER . : Vice-President 
R. GIRD PERCY Secretary-Treasurer 


DIRECTORS 
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The Ventura County Historical Society’s headquarters is 
the Pioneer Museum, 77 North California Street, Ventura, 
California. There are three classes of membership: active, 
$7.50 per year including husband and wife; sustaining, $25 
per year; and life, $100. 


The Quarterly is published in February, May, August 
and November from the Society’s headquarters at the Pioneer 
Museum. Grant W. Heil is Editor and the staff includes 
Mrs. Florence Dawson, F. L. Fairbanks, Miss Linda C. Jordan, 
Junius H. Kellam, R. Gird Percy, Mrs. Rafelita Ortega Phil- 
aor Herbert F. Ricard, Thomas A. Roe and Richard D. 
Willett. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for the statements or 
opinions of authors of various articles. All communications 
should be addressed to the Society at the Pioneer Museum. 
Memberships include subscription to the Quarterly. Addi- 
tional copies are available at $1.00 each. 


Five hundred and fifty copies printed for the Ventura 
County Historical Society by Clark’s Printing Co., Ventura, 
California. 
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SANTA PAULA’S FILM DAYS 
| By Wallace E. Smith 


Notice 


The stills of Ted Henderson are from a trunk full of photographs, 
shegatives, films and clippings belonging to his granddaughter; Frank 
'C. Nicely sent the pictures of Gaston Melies’ troupe; and the other 
| Western scenes were printed from glass plates. 
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Ted Henderson: stunt man; actor; producer 


SANTA PAULA'S FILM DAYS 
By WALLACE E. SMITH 


Red Hearne was flabbergasted. Here he was with with 
some of his Oxnard cronies on the Triangle Trip (Ventura 
to Santa Paula to Ojai) in Red’s open touring car, and right 
in front of their eyes a band of black-hatted, bandanna-be- 
decked bandits was robbing a Southern Pacific passenger 
_ jtrain. The crew and passengers were lined up along the 
\firacks with hands high in the air. A gunman was going 
ythrough their pockets. In the hands of a second bandit 
pwas a Winchester rifle at the ready, and Red wondered if he 
‘could outrun those bullets if he made a dash for the nearest 
awman. Suddenly he heaved a sigh of relief. In the words 
‘fof a Ventura Free press reporter the following day, Red “fi- 
Fnally caught sight of the man with the picture box”. The 
‘holdup was being filmed! 
| A week earlier Gaston Melies, producer of flickers for 
'}/4 years, had stepped from the very same passenger train 
_t the Santa Paula depot with a 30-man movie troupe and a 
fcarload of baggage. This was on Saturday April 29, 1911. 
On the previous Tuesday he had taken a friend’s advice, paid 
fa brief visit to Santa Paula and prevailed upon liveryman 
‘Frank E. Davis to take him on a tour of the area. Melies 
@vas particularly impressed with Sulphur Mountain Springs, 
popular resort in Santa Paula Canyon, and decided on the 

pot to make this his headquarters for a series of motion 
sypictures. Santa Paula was about to become the pre-Holly- 
Iwood movie capital of the West. 
| Hollywood was then nothing but a loose network of dirt 

streets flanked by tiny white farmhouses and big red barns. 
#A few movie studios were in operation. Three years earlier 
Wrhomas Ince had liked the looks of Santa Monica Canyon, 
and had moved to a spot near its mouth to set up a studio 
ulready known as Inceville, making one-reelers with William 
®. Hart and William Farnum. On July 17 of the same year 
1908 ) Ince set up shop an Espee locomotive made a trial 16- 
ile run in 22 minutes flat. There was just one hitch. When 
he locomotive neared the end of its speed trail, it could not 
stop and ended up on the lawn of the Arcadia Hotel. Santa 
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Barbarans took more kindly to these movie makers than did 
the residents of Santa Monica. As early as 1910 Bronco 
Billy Anderson was making his first one-reelers there. Three 
years later the world’s largest movie studio, the Flying A, 
was erected at the corner of State and Mission streets, and 
such innovations as artificially lighted interiors and animated 
cartoons were later credited to this studio. But not even} 
Inceville turned out as many one and two-reelers as did San- 
ta Paula during its five or six-year reign as a movie colony. | 

Most early flickers were produced for the nickelodeon | 
trade in a New York City studio or in some improvised setup 
out on Long Island. In fact Gaston Melies was in this neck | 
of the woods only because his brother, George, had sent him 
to New York from Paris to “safeguard his interests” shortly 
after the filming of his second big hit, Trip to the moon. 
George Melies was one of a handful of geniuses who a 
the motion picture world. Among other things he invented ‘ 
the fadeout, the overlap dissolve, the double exposure and 
the method of making inanimate objects “live and move” by 
altering their position slightly between camera takes. Melies § 4,4 
was also credited with the first motion picture to boast its| », 
own musical score played by a group of instrumentalists with 
one eye on the screen and the other on their sheets of music. 
Films were not rented to exhibitors as now, but were sold | 
by the foot. It was a simple matter for a buyer to “acci- 
dentally” leave Melies’ Star Film trademark on the cutting 
room floor. When Gaston opened offices on New Yorks 
East 38th Street he issued a catalog of films. “We are pre- | 
pared and determined energetically to pursue all counter- 
feiters and pirates,” the catalog warned, “We will not speak 
twice; we will act!” 

When Gaston Melies reached Santa Paula in 1911, | 
was riding the crest of popularity due to his most ambitious ; 
film to date, The immortal Alamo, shot in San Antonio. For 
two years Melies and his troupe had called Texas home. This} to 
| was better than Long Island where actors and actresses had pa 
| to emote within four walls due to the blizzards outside. He} ye; 
| was looking for a spot where his troupe could cavort in front} hi. 
of his cameras in bright sunshine. Knowing that Bronco ¥ of 
Billy Anderson was in Santa Barbara, Melies decided to fol aJ< 
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low him to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. But Santa Bar- 
bara did not look just right. “The scenery there was too 
artificial for his purpose, gloated a Ventura Free press re- 
porter on May 4. Melies decided it would cost too much to 
install 30 actors, actresses, cameramen and technicians in 
Santa Barbara. He backtracked to Santa Paula to look around. 
“This was the place he was looking for,” said the Free press, 
“Derbyshire’s bungalow on Pleasant Street has been leased 
for a studio and Mr. Melies has made Mrs. A. C. Dietz an 
offer of $100 a month for her residence at Ferndale for his 
own use.” While Sarah Dietz and daughter Nellie consider- 
ed Melies’ offer in the sitting room of their Oakland home, 
he set up shop in a modest Sulphur Mountain Springs cot- 
tage owned by a Mrs. Garrison. When she finally accepted 
his offer, Melies found himself living in his accustomed com- 
fort on the ranch that was known as the Old Skaggs Place. 

Meanwhile Melies had lost no time in putting his crew 
to work. He offered the Sulphur Mountain Springs Com- 
pany $1,000 a month for food and lodging for his troupe, and 
rented half a duplex on Pleasant Street to develop and test 
his daily takes. William Haddock was director. A carload 
of equipment and five horses had arrived with the troupe, 
also Melies’ wife, Madame Hortense, who served as his as- 
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sistant. Photographer Ira Martin and his entire Santa Paula § 
studio had been rented for $2.50 an hour; and according to By” 
a Free press reporter Martin was trying to make up his mind 
whether he would not make more money by leasing every- | 
thing by the month. Of course Melies obtained the Espee’s 9 : 
permission before he held up its passenger train on a regular ih 
run from Los Angeles to San Francisco. But he did not al-§ 
ways have to ask an owner’s permission. On the following § 
Wednesday “a small frame house on Ventura Street, belong- | ~ 
ing to L. W. Corbett and occupied by Jesus Fernandez, was } 
totally destroyed by fire,” and a Free press on-the-spot re- 
porter duly recorded the presence of Melies and his picture 
box crew. The flaming demise of Corbett’s cottage could (a 
appear in film after film, with the dubious addition of a fair 3a 
maiden pleading for rescue from an attic window, for inf 
those days stock shots such as fires, accidents, runaway cat- ns 
riages and crowds were reused as needed. ASS 

The French producer turned out at least 13 one and § 7 
two-reelers in the Santa Paula area, slapped his Star Film 
trademark on them (he had bought out brother Georges? 
American interests ) and dispatched them to son Paul in New 
York. There they were screened privately for would-be buy- § 
ers and made the rounds of most of the nickelodeons. There ar 
is no doubt most or all of them played the movie houses of § /¥, 
Ventura County. According to newspaper accounts Melies §)™ 
first used the 60-foot reel, then 120 and 480, and “now the ‘7 
average length of the films are 1,000 feet on a reel”. The Ry 
Santa Paula Weekly chronicle reported that his first two films 
at Sulphur Mountain, Springs would be The great heart of F 
the West and The gringo strikes. Other films shot by Melies, (4) 
the newspaper noted much later, included “The ghost of Sul- Pe 
pher Mountain, The mission waif, Call of the wilderness, )*. 
Smiling Bob, The stolen gray, Oil well romance, Red Clouds ® ¥ 
secret, Dodging the sheriff, For two hundred dollars, The ¥ 
better man and A man worth while.” Apparently Melies P* 
had run across the oil seeps as a setting for one of his roman- 
tic western tales. 

Newspaper accounts from the pages of Dan Websters 
Chronicle provide most of the information on the background 
and methods of the man: 
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May 5: Melies expects “to be at the Springs fora 
year and maybe two years. Nearly all their pictures will 
be scenes of western life: cowboy and Indian scenes and 
military operations. They are already at work taking 
scenes out of doors in the hills. They will come to town 
and take many views in the course of their acting.” 

June 9: Melies had received from New York a dy- 
namo and other film development devices valued at 
$1,000 and “photographer (Frank) Stillings will there- 
fore remove from Santa Paula to the Springs” where elec- 
trician Harry Snyder and plumber John Uffen would in- ' 
stall this equipment across Santa Paula Creek from the 
Springs dining room, where Melies had taken over a 

| slope and a flat and built an indoor stage. : 
| July 7: Melies had taken a full-page ad to invite 

| the whole town to “grand pyrotechnic display, orations, 
select entertainment and dancing’ and a demonstration 
of “how a photo play is produced”. Susie's Notorious 
Band headed the parade and “the encounter of the actors 
in the scrap over the leading lady's kisses was so ener- 
getic and realistic that many thought there was actual 
animus in the blows of the participants’. 

July 21: Melies took over the Chronicle building 
on the 19th to film scenes for A western girl with shops 
transformed into the sheriff's office, assayer’s office and 
Brown’s store; and Tenth Street was “almost blockaded 
by spectators who gathered to witness the performance. 
However Editor Webster was scandalized by Melies 
habit of selecting “the most dilapidated buildings in the 
community” for their picturesquesness. “When the home 
of a great religious weekly like the Santa Paula Chronicle 
becomes so dilapidated as to lend itself so admirably’ 
for a western film, he wrote, maybe it is time to think 
about a new building, “We don’t want to be classified ¢ i 
with famous old ruins of Santa Paul.” One of these, the 
Davis & Drown livery around the corner, was the target 
of formal complaints to the Board of Health four months 
later asking removal because of “rotting straw and ma- 
nure and the generally filthy condition of the premises. 
In another six months C. C. Teague, L. W. Corbett, Mrs. | 
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A. S. McKevett, F. E. Davis, A. L. Drown and several § 


other Chronicle subscribers had pledged $1,000 each to [ 
replace the livery with a $15,000 brick building; and } 


tenants had been signed up for its six stores. Thus | ~ 


Melies lost one of his ruins but the dilapidated Chronicle 
building remained as is until January 1914. 

October 13: “Several citizens have received let- 
ters from eastern friends in which they state that they 
have attended a moving picture theater and there seen 
a portion of Santa Paula and vicinity on the curtain.” 

October 20: On the night of the 13th one of the 
13 films already completed at Santa Paula was screen- 
ed at Balcom Hall as a Current Events Club community 
benefit. 

October 27: Melies’ crew left for Santa Catalina 
Island to join the producer and his wife near Avalon 
to shoot several weeks of background and other scenes. 
The troupe would be back in the spring. 

April 19, 1912: Melies was once more shooting 


at the Springs and the owners had levied an assessment } 


of $2.50 a share to raise $5,000 for improvements made 


necessary by the crowds watching the film crew. A new | 
pavilion, a reception room for motorists and a prome- | 
nade around the plunge were planned; and J. E. Dibble |“ 


of Tampico, Mexico and Attorney W. H. Haas (owners 
of 160 share of stock) would supervise construction. 
When the work was finished, the resort was leased to 


Dibble, Haas and Henry Rissman for $1,200 a year; and | 


R. G. Malcomson, formerly in charge of the Grand Can- 


yon Company's south rim resort, was brought in as man- | @ 


ager. About this time Melies bought the Gene Skinner 


house and grounds for $6,000 and built a small studio | : 


and outbuildings for another $12,000. He started to | ms 
turn out his one-reelers on the streets of town. One | # 


of those who hired out to Melies as local talent was 
Jeanette Skinner. Others whose faces appeared. fre- 
quently in Melies’ films included rancher Clyde C. An- 
derson and Haines (Ted) Henderson: and Beneta Wil- 
liams, daughter of Judge Benjamin T. Williams, married 
cowboy-actor Otto Meyer. 
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August 30: International Photoplay Company 
planned to build a “great glass studio” in Santa Paula 
and film during Melies’ absence with 50 employes, 35 
in its processing plant and 15 in the studio. “The com- 
pany will probably be the only regular one operating 
both studios and factory west of Chicago and will rank 
with the largest and best known concerns of its kind.” 
Its films would be “as nearly perfect as human ingenuity 
and artistic insight can accomplish,” in the words of 
the firm’s president, Stuart H. Featherstonbaugh; and 
no expense would be spared to attract “the best known 
and most accomplished actors and actresses in the field”. 
Films would be “strictly censored” to assure that nothing 
objectionable to Santa Paula would reach the screen; 
only “the most wholesome, uplifting and pleasure giving 
plays’ were to be filmed. Featherstonbaugh cited “the 
rapid conversion of people who a couple of years ago 
would not have ventured into a moving picture theater’ 
and promised that the Photoplay plant would be a “huge 
concrete factory on a ‘large tract of ground in the busi- 
ness center of the town and will be a masterpiece of arch- 
itecture’. It was a masterpiece of overstatement. 

December 27: Photoplay leased two acres of land 
behind the town’s leading theatrical hall, Balcom Hall, 
cleared off the debris and brush and built a 24-by-30- 
foot stage 14 feet high enclosed with canvas! Ervin Peck 
in charge of the construction surrounded the site with an 
eight-foot wooden fence, and some stock corrals and 
sheds already there were introduced to some new horses. 

March 28, 1913: The Ventura Democrat reported 
that “the antics of the moving picture outfit from Santa 
Paula on Main Street, yesterday afternoon, proved high- 
ly entertaining to a large number of onlookers. A thrill- 
ing drama in which two burly policemen figured was 
enacted in front of the Carne building.” The police of- 
ficers turned out to be Peck and Lewis Hall, a couple of 
Glen City roustabouts, and a former IPC actor named 
Frank Nicely was the engineer. The director was Carle- 
ton Whiting and the man behind the “picture box’ was 
Stephen Bradley. 
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May 30: Photoplay “has been having a few 


troubles of its own this week. They are far two intri- 


cate in legal entanglements for us to unravel.” Exit In- 
ternational Photoplay. Enter once more Gaston and 
Hortense Melies; she had taken ill while filming in Sai- 
gon, Cochin-China and returned home to recuperate as 
guest of the Frank Davises. 

June 6: Gaston and Hortense Melies were back in 
their West Main Street home and “we understand that 
they intend to sell their property here and return to 
France, where Mr. Melies will write a book on the in- 
teresting round the world trip”. 

August 8: The Chronicle frontpaged the forth- 
coming three-night showing at Ralph Youngken’s Star 
Theater of Thomas Edison’s new idea for “laughing, 
talking, moving pictures supplying the one missing link, 
the human voice”. 

August 22: Melies’ West Main Street plant had 
been bought by the St. Louis Motion Picture Company 
of Albuquerque, New Mexico whose scenario writer, 
Willis Robards of Melies’ troupe, was the uncle of actor 
Jason Robands. The 60-member troupe would leave 
for Santa Paula the following morning and several rooms 
had been reserved at the brand new Glen Tavern Hotel 
for the firm’s officials. 

August 29: “A most genial gentleman” named Gil- 
bert P. Hamilton, general manager for the St. Louis 
movie firm, had arrived on the 23rd with his crew. He 
had been in films for 17 years (helped to organize Es- 
sanay Studios) and planned to release two thousand- 
foot films a week through Universal Film Manufactur- 
ing Company of New York. He would take his troupe 
as far afield as Santa Barbara and San Diego, with San- 
ta Paula as his headquarters. “The newspapers of Albu- 
querque speak of the esteem in which the members of 
the company are held in that city and express sincere 
regret’ at their departure. They were to make mostly 
westerns and within two days of their arrival were film- 
ing The frontier with Buck Connors in the lead cowboy 
role, a former Buffalo Bill sidekick billed in those days 
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as The King of the Cowboys. Hamilton told a Chron- 
icle reporter he “employs only ladies and gentlemen” 
and listed among his troupers leading man Joseph Franz, 
heavy H. L. Willetts, character actor Walter Rodgers, 
directors Robards and Leon Kent, actresses Dorothea 
Farley and mother Alma, Eva Thacher and Mrs. Eugene 
Ford and daughter Victoria. 

October 3: Hamilton told reporters “he doesn't 
take to western pictures’ and departed for points un- 
known with Dorothea and Alma Farley “to organize an- 
other film company’. The Santa Paula studios, still 
soundly committed to westerns, were under the super- 
vision of J. M. Arens and several of Melies’ actors, not- 
ably Otto Meyer, had returned and were once more 
before the picture box in Ventura County. 

December 19: Hamilton was reported filming 
along the southern California coast with Miss Farley (a 
former Keystone Studios cutie) William Dowlan pre- 
viously with Essanay and Buck Connors as an assistant. 

April 8, 1914: Charlie Huber, one of the cow- 
boy actors left behind when Connors flew the coop (and 
recently married) made a sharp turn on horseback “in 
the northeast part of town near Obiols’ store” and was 
on crutches “for awhile”. 

December 4: Robards was in Los Angeles to hire 
more leads and another director to round out three com- 
plete troupes to work in Santa Paula at the same time 
on films of different types. At last westerns were to 
have some competition as a Glen City product. 

December 11: During Robards absence, actor 
Joseph Franz packed Balcom Hall to the rafters with his 
production of Two men and a girl for the benefit of the 
Roman Catholic Church. “There was some speculation 
beforehand as to whether movie actors would have good 
stage voices,’ the Chronicle commented, but most of 
them did. 

January 29, 1915: Robards bought out the St. 
Louis Company and renamed it Robards Film Manu- 
facturing Company, incorporated at $5,000 in capital 
stock and fully subscribed. Editor Webster called Ro- 
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bards “a quiet, painstaking worker, alert and with keen 
artistic perception” and reported his lease of Melies’ 
West Main Street studio. 

March 1: Robards bought the J. W. Richardson 
home on Santa Paula Street when owner Duke Briggs 
threatened to terminate his lease and sell it out from 
under him. But that was not all the bad luck Robards 
was to encounter. 

June 18: Checks received from those who had 
pledged to distribute his films to exhibitors (former own- 
ers of the St. Louis firm) bounced after he had spent 
$11,600 of them and Robards promptly attached the 
Seventh and Main Street holdings. “He has had trouble 
in securing satisfactory arrangements for his releases. 
Just when it seemed that these troubles were at an end, 
they multiply.” In the meantime “it has been neces- 
sary to close down the operations of the film company 
indefinitely.” Three months later came the news that 
Billy Robards was ill. Although several Robards films 
had been shot in Santa Paula and were “in the can’ 
the studios never reopened. The following February it 
was reported in The photoplayers weekly of Los Angeles 
that Robards had recovered but had decided to “rejoin 
the rank of the grease paint family” and head a cast of 
actors in a Hal Reid film. Exit Robards. Re-enter 
Gilbert Hamilton. 

This off-again-on-again Santa Paulan, heralded by the 


Ventura Free press when he first showed up from St. Louis 
as “a gentleman of true refinement and fine culture,” appear- 
ed this time as a film director for Jack and Harry Warner. 
No grass grew under Hamilton's feet; he “moved 3,500 photo 
films every week, which means three stories and a half” or 
a film every two days. How many Santa Paula films Ham- 
ilton turned out in Santa Paula we may never know. In 
1915 he turned up in Santa Barbara to film a 23-chapter 
$800,000 serial called Diamond from the sky. When Ameri- 
ca’s Sweetheart turned down the lead role, he hired Marys 
sister, Lottie, so he could cash in on the famous Pickford 
name. The director of this epic was William Desmond Tay- 


lor. 
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Judging from Jack Warner’s autobiography, the War- 
ners and Hamilton had little love for one another. Harry 
Warner had bought the rights to an Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
story called Passions inherited in 1916 and “had given 
$15,000 to a long-hair director named Gilbert P. Hamilton 
to make the picture”. The troupe was on location in Santa 
Paula and he promised delivery of the finished negative in 
five weeks. The deadline came and went. Hamilton said he 
needed another five grand to wind it up. “Harry reluct- 
antly sent the money,” Jack recalled. “I could see him squirm- 
ing and fuming as he wrote the check, but Hamilton might 
just as well have been Livingstone in Africa. Harry sent a 
variety of native runners into the orange groves to find the 
great man, but they never came close. Now Harry want- 
ed me to take up the pursuit and get the money or the 


’ film, or both. I got into my old Cadillac and drove to Santa 


Paula. Knowing that picture people then had a low social 
status, I only needed to ask the local citizens where to find 
a bunch of crackpots making a movie, and I was unerring- 
ly directed to an orchard four miles out of town. There I 
spotted the crude wooden platforms with their bed-sheet 
covering that preceded the modern studio building.” 
Hamilton, said Warner, was “a tall sunburned English- 
man with a walrus mustache, and he had an accent like a 
Kipling character. He talked in five-syllable words: 
‘Where is the film?’ Warner asked. 
‘It’s not quite finished, old boy. ” 
When threaten with court action, Hamilton said he had sent 


. five of the six reels to a Glendale laboratory, opposite the 


Mack Sennett studio; but he refused to cut the film until he 
had shot the final scenes. 

“A little detective work around Santa Paula soon proved 
why the picture had been delayed,” Jack wrote, “Mr. Gil- 
bert P. Hamilton had not only bought himself an expensive 


- new car with Harry's money, but he was making those bed 


sheets do double duty with one of the cute little wenches 
in the film. And to make sure none of the local fruit pickers 
interfered, he bribed her with a new car exactly like his.” 
Warner decided to “let the happy couple stew in their own 
orange juice’ and went to Glendale in search of the uncut 
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film. To provide the usual silent film ending (a fadeout 
with the hero and heroine in a clinch) he snipped a love 
scene out of the third reel, added the words THE END and 
released Passions inherited in Los Angeles without further 
recourse to the artful Mr. Hamilton. 

This apparently was Hamilton’s last Santa Paula film. 
But Hollywood, no longer a sleepy suburb of red barns and 
row crops, beckoned. Jack, Harry, Sam and Albert Warner 
joined the rush and Santa Paula was left to some of filmdom’s 
lesser lights. ‘Ted Henderson left his imprint on Hollywood, 
but he was not the only Santa Paulan to do so. 

Henderson, whose first contacts with Melies and Hamil- 
ton lured him away from the family citrus ranch west of 
town, appeared in more than 300 silents in the early Twen- 
ties. He supported many of the top Hollywood comics and 
western stars: Harold Lloyd, Bob Steele, Tom Mix, Monte 
Blue, Lillian Gish and Charlie Chaplin among them. When- 
ever Ted appeared in a Chaplin film, the man at the other 
end of the “picture box” was Rollie Totheroh. 

Henderson got into the movies quite by accident, as 
often happens. He was chatting with a movie scout at a 
Hollywood party in 1920 when the scout asked him if he 
could ride a horse. “Practically born on one,” he replied. 
He was promptly steered to the old Harry Webb casting 
studio across the street from Universal Pictures and was cast 
in a film with Jack Perrin. He appeared in nearly all of 
Perrin’s films, in one film playing four different roles! Be- 
cause of his dapper resemblance to a leading man of the 
' time, Henry B. Walthal, Henderson doubled for him in a dan- 
gerous scene with Lillian Gish in The scarlet letter. “It took 
from five days to five weeks to shoot a western in those 
days,” Henderson later remembered. “In eight years I play- 
ed in two to five films a month. I furnished my own ward- 
tobe, from boots to Stetson. I turned producer the year the 
* first talkies hit Hollywood”, forming Henderson Productions. 
He rented a studio on Santa Monica Boulevard, hired Al 
Knight as director, Eileen Sedgwick as leading lady, Jack 
Richardson as his villain and Eddie Barry as his comedian 
and he was in business. When it came to fast action, Ted 
took a back seat to no one. He launched his career as a 
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producer by turning out five six-reelers in six days. Whether 
any of Henderson’s films survive is debatable, but Ventura 
County movie palaces screened dozens of them. Among his 
six-reelers were The web, Girl of the West, Against all odds, 
Thundering speed and Lure of the West. 

Bertram Bracken was a quiet lad who caught the eye 
of Gaston Melies and doubled as actor and director prior to 
World War I. During the Silent Era he commanded “one 
of the highest salaries ever paid a producer of first-rate films”. 
At least this was his reputation when in November 1914, 
the Los Angeles Tribune devoted considerable front page 
space to a “local boy makes good” review of Bracken’s film 
career. “The eccentric Frenchman (Melies) used to explode 
most fiercely at times and fire the whole company from 
director to water carrier, and then hire them over again, the 
Tribune reported. “But he knew the business from start to 
finish” and was a good judge of talent. After one such blow- 
up, Melies turned to Bracken and told the Glen City lad to 
“take charge and run the picture”. When Melies left for 
his world tour he named Bracken as his director. As the 
Tribune put it, “Bertram Bracken, famous director of the six- 
reel, record-breaking box office attraction St. Elmo and scores 
of other feature films for the Balboa Amusement Producing 
Company of Long Beach, who was Gaston Melies’ director 
during his world-wide tour, has resumed work for the Bal- 
boa Studios following a rest of two months.” At the time of 
the Tribune tribute, Bracken’s most recent releases were The 
square triangle, The test of manhood, Heart of the brute, 
Fhe vow, The mask and The winner. 

Frank Nicely, on whose citrus ranch west of town doz- 
ens of the early silent films (and a few of the talkies ) were 
filmed, was a prominent Santa Paula fruit grower. C. C. 
Anderson, a fellow Santa Paula rancher, doubled as an actor 
and chauffeur for Jack Warner and his studio mana er, Aaron 
Gobel. Marion King, who later moved to Pree appear- 
ed as an eight-month-old baby in one of the Warner movies 
with Anderson: he was rescued with fitting melodrama from 
a burning house in Steckel Park. Anderson, too, boasted 
his share of nick-of-time rescues. Once he narrowly escaped 
death or serious injury in the foothills back of the Teague- 
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McKevett Ranch when the runaway stagecoach to which he 
clung struck a rock; he sailed a considerable distance before 
he hit the ground, and he did not even have a chance to pick | 
a soft spot to land! An early Santa Paula police chief, Thom- 


| 


ton Edwards, contributed much to Hollywood’s western at- 
mosphere following his swashbuckling years as_ the 
Glen City’s 10-gallon-hat top cop. For many years he could 
be seen in Republic Studio cowboy epics. And at least one 
top-rated Hollywod star, Rod LaRocque, paid tribute to San- [ 
ta Paula's pioneer movie days by maintaining a home there. “> 
His ranch on Telegraph Road west of Santa Paula was pur- | 
chased in 1940. 

Through the years other Hollywood notables, including 
the incomparable comedian William Claude Dunkenfield i 
(W. C. Fields) contributed their bit to Santa Paula’s repu- 
tation as a film town. One of Hollywood’s most controver- ‘ 
sial (and misunderstood) stars, Roscoe (F atty) Arbuckle, 
was born in a tiny shack that used to stand under a big More- 
ton Bay fig tree on Ventura’s Main Street. Santa Paula Air- 
port, the Daily chronicle, the offices of the Limoneira Com- 
pany, the Santa Clara School, the Southern Pacific depot and 
other landmarks have been screened time and time again. - 
Perhaps most often seen as a result of these periodic film for- 
ays is another fig tree planted across the street from the 
railroad depot in 1879 by the Rev. E. H. Ome for his daugh- 
ter, the late Cecilia Orne Miller, the day she was born. 
Camarillo, Ojai, Oxnard and other county communities have 
contributed their share of Hollywood film footage. But for 
pre-Hollywood film fame, Santa Paula tops them all. ; 
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Membership 


Martha and Luther Coates 
Lewis Garrett 
Mr. and Mrs. K. B. Hall 


William H. Cook 
Roger Edwards 
Mrs. Henry A. Levy 


NEW 


Mayre Daily and Robert S. Livingston 
John D. Lowrey 
Mrs. Paul Rice 


SUSTAINING 


Mr. and Mrs. Lester T. Shiells 
Mr. and Mrs. Milton M. Teague 
Katherine Bard Wollman 


LIFE 


Mrs. Helene Holve 
Carmen Camarillo Jones 
Mrs. Edwin J. Marshall 
A. A. Milligan 

Robert G. Naumann 
Mrs. Mary H. Norcop 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Petit 
Grace S. Thille 

John P. Thille 

Harry Valentine 
Richard D. Willett 


Philip Bard 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Borchard 
Henry M. Borchard 

Mrs. E. C. Canet 

Mrs. Effie Bartlett Daly 
Mrs. Harold Dudley 

Mrs. Rosemary H. Duncan 
Mrs. Joyce Totten Fraser 
Mrs. Katherine H. Haley 
John F. Henning 

Walter Wm. Hoffman 


Half a Century of Service 


California Mutual Insurance Co. Organized on April 4, 1898 as the 
Ventura County Mutual Fire Insurance Co. with E. P. Foster, president; 
Nathan Blanchard, vice-president and Charles Barnard, secretary. This old 
Ventura County business firm has faithfully followed the high standards set 
by its pioneer founders. 


Santa Paula Savings and Loan Association. Organized in April 1890 
as the Santa Paula Building and Loan Association with J. R. Haugh, presi- | 
dent; Caspar Taylor, vice-president and H. H. Youngken, secretary. This | 
organization has served the interests of home owners and builders, as well 
as those of the investor. | 


County Stationers, Inc., 532 E. Main, Ventura. Successor to John J. 
MacGregor. Since 1898 Ventura County’s complete stationer and office fur- 
niture dealer. 


Bank of A. Levy, 143 W. Fifth St., Oxnard. Founded in 1900 by the 
late Achille Levy, who came to Hueneme in 1875. Since its inception Bank 
of A. Levy has been closely allied with the farm and ranch industries of 
Ventura County. 
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Title Insurance and Trust Company. Successor to Ventura Abstract 
Company, founded in 1893 by Charles Barnard and incorporated in 1898 by 
him and four associates, Lloyd Selby, J. S. Collins, Robe. ©. Sudden and 
John H. Reppy. The office has been in continuous operation in Ventura 
County since that time. 


Joseph P. Reardon Funeral Chapel, 757 East Main Street, Ventura. 
Successor to the business established by the Reardon family in 1911 and 
conducted continually in Ventura since that date. 
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Janss Investment Corporation. The company began its first real estate 
development activities in 1889. Operations were moved to the Conejo Valley 
in 1954 with offices in Thousand Oaks and Newbury Park. 


_ Union Oil Company of California. Incorporated in Santa Paula in 1890, 
Its operations have spread from Ventura County to become world-wide. 
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The Ventura County 
Historical Society 


OFFICERS 


RICHARD D. WILLETT , , President 
MRS. DUANE GARBER . Vice-President 
R. GIRD PERCY ; Secretary-Treasurer 


DIRECTORS 


GRANT W. HEIL WILFRID A. ROTHSCHILD 
RICHARD F. MAULHARDT MRS. PAT ELLISON 
CHARLES F. OUTLAND JUSTICE WALTER FOURT 
MRS. LEO J. RAMIREZ WILLARD B. GERRY 
MRS. FRANKLIN W. FINE DR. DOUGLAS L. PENFIELD 
CARL PHLEGER MRS. STANLEY TAYLOR 


The Ventura County Historical Society's headquarters is 
the Pioneer Museum, 77 North California Street, Ventura, 
California. There are three classes of membership: active, 
$7.50 per year including husband and wife; sustaining, $25 
per year; and life, $100. 


The Quarterly is published in February, May, August 
and November from the Society's headquarters at the Pioneer 
Museum. Grant W. Heil is Editor and the staff includes 
Mrs. Florence Dawson, F. L. Fairbanks, Miss Linda C. Jordan, 
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Notice 
The story of Robert Ayers was written by descendants in differ- 


ent lines and of different generations; Mrs. Dudley is a granddaughter, 


and Mrs. Connel is making a genealogy of the family. 
Eric Radcliffe checked the natural history in Dick Haydock’s 


| account, Howard Bald took the pictures of Ventura’s back country 


$5 


and the Inyo photos were supplied by David Hill. 
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} ROBERT AYERS 
by 
MyYrTLE CLAy DUDLEY 
and 


KAREN AYERS CONNEL 


: Robert Ayers, the son of William Ayers and Elizabeth 
Montgomery, was born in County Donagel, Ireland on June 
14, 1826. In 1836 the family removed to America and settled 
on a farm in Hancock County, Illinois. On this farm and in 
the schools of the Prairie State, Robert received his education 
and grew to manhood. Robert had twin sisters, a brother 

» William and three half brothers: John, Joseph and Albert. 

In Illinois on December 18, 1848 at the age of 22 Robert 

! married Miss Christiana Connor, aged 17, a native of Penn- 
sylvania. In late 1849 Robert went overland to California to 
seek his fortune in the gold mines. He met with such success 
that two years of mining enabled him to return to Illinois and 

$ bring his wife and baby daughter Agnes to California where 
they were to make their home. The trip was made by boat 

' to Panama, crossing the Isthmus by horseback to the Pacific 

» Ocean and then by boat to San Francisco. 

Robert, his wife and daughter settled on a farm in So- 
noma County about ten miles north of Petaluma. In 1859 he 

_ built the Washoe House and a large barn at Stony Point. The 
Washoe House was used as a hotel or “half-way house’ by 

* the miners going between San Francisco and the mountains 

_ near Nevada City. It had a bar, dance hall, bedrooms up- 

_ Stairs and a piano imported from Europe. Horses were avail- 

_ able to rent for the rest of the trip to San Francisco and re- 
turn. Robert kept the Washoe House until 1868, the year he 

, moved to the upper Ojai Valley. During his residence in So- 
noma County Robert had the honor of being Postmaster at 

, Stony Point for fifteen years, from 1853 to 1868. 

_.. _ Robert Ayers, his wife and their seven children were the 
first American family to settle in the Ojai Valley. After stay- 
ing a short time in the old Tico Adobe, Robert bought a ranch 

‘ in the upper Ojai Valley. At this time the upper valley was 
the more desirable of the two because of its level, rich land 

. with abundant water. 
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Ayers Ranch in the lower Ojai Valley 


DIED: 


In San Buena Ventura, California, December 
13th, 1899, 


ROBERT AYERS, 


A native of Ireland, aged 73 years, 6 months 
and 29 days. 


Four years later, in 1872, Robert bought a 400 acre ranch 
in the lower valley, which extended north to the mountains 
from what is now the Soule Park Golf Course. In 1887 Robert 
sold this property and bought the 7,000 acre Casitas Ranch. 
Here he raised some of the finest race horses of Norman stock 


| to be found in the county. He also had cattle and hay, and 


sold oak wood. There was a family orchard of apples, cher- 
ries and other fruits. 

The Ayers family were truly. pioneers when they arrived 
in the Ojai Valley in 1868. There was no town of Nordhoff 
and no grade road from Ventura. Ventura County did not 
exist as a political unit but, was a part of Santa Barbara 


'County. Six years later, in 1874, the names of Mr. and Mrs. 


' Robert Ayers and their daughter Agnes appeared on the 
» guest list of the promotional ball held to arouse interest in 


the establishment of a town which was later to be named 


| Nordhoff. 


| 
| 


In 1875 Robert organized the first Ojai Grange as a part 


of the national organization of farmers, which had been 


' started some eight years before as the Patrons of Husbandry, 


>and at that time numbered in membership some 750,000. 
' Soon some twenty prominent Ojai Valley farmers belonged 


to the local Grange. Robert provided the organization with a 


Ib 


uilding in which they could store flour, potatoes, coffee, 


., sugar and soap that had been shipped from San Francisco. 
Robert served as County Supervisor from 1885 to 1889. Dur- 
.» ing this time he planned and constructed part of the first 
| .rade road from Ventura to Ojai. 
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Christiana Ayers died October 1, 1893 in Ojai. Robert 
then married his sister-in-law, Elizabeth Connor. Henry Con- 
nor, a brother of Mrs. Ayers, lived in Ventura with his wife 
at the time; and was engaged in the grocery business. In 


/ 1897 Robert and Elizabeth Ayers moved to Ventura and 
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made their home at the corner of Oak and Front Streets. On 
Wednesday evening, December 13, 1899, Robert Ayers died. 
The cause of death was officially listed as paralysis. It is be- 
lieved that he left property valued at $100,000. Robert and 
Christiana raised seven children: three girls—Agnes, Jennie 
and Ida; and four boys—Edwin Montgomery, John Henry, 
William and Frank. 

Frank Ayers and Paul Charlebois (called Uncle Charlie 
and husband of Agnes) took charge of Rancho Casitas for 
Robert when he moved to Ventura. The heirs sold the Ran- 
cho Casitas to the Wadleigh family who in turn sold to Wal- 
ter and Edith (Hobson) Hoffman. The Hoffmans were 
forced to sell the property for the building of Casitas Dam 


‘ and Lake by the Bureau of Reclamation in 1956. There is 


a creek that empties into the lake named Ayers Creek. 
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COMMENTS ON PRINTMAKING 


By DENNIS RENAULT 


These pictures are the first results of what I expect will} 
become an increasingly meaningful involvement with print- 
making. And since it is simply a start, I am grateful to the: 
editor of the Quarterly for this early acknowledgement. 


After cutting and printing the first woodblock of the 
Espee Station in Santa Paula, I was surprised at the immedi-_ | 
ate interest in the print. At first I felt this was due solely” 
to public familiarity with the subject; later I became aware} 
of the impact of the medium itself, and felt for the first time 
the intrinsic power conveyed by this means of expression.” 
In the twentieth century we are the heirs to a relatively new 
tradition of block printing which originated in Europe around 
1890 (centuries after the medium’s invention in China) with’? 
Paul Gauguin, Edvard Munch and the German Expression-, § 
ists. It is a tradition which loads the print with psychological 
importance beyond the mere linear description and decora- 
tion of the subject itself. It promotes, rather than minimizes, , 
the material used in making the block so that together with 
the language of the tools employed, the native and individual 
qualities of the wood become a part of the total effect. I be-§ 
lieve it is this unity which most affects the viewer. Intaglio, 
lithographic and serigraphic printmaking processes do not” 
lend themselves to this organic relationship. 

Another western aspect of my woodcuts is that they are 
printed on an antique (Washington) handpress manufactur: 
ed by the Ostrander-Seymour Company of Chicago about + 
1890. It is a rare machine but familiar to anyone who has 
seen pictures of early frontier print shops. What the print-’ 
maker loses in actual physical contact with the print itself 


(which he would retain if he burnished the back of each tre 


print with a baren in the Oriental manner ) he gains. by being 7° 
able to use a greater variety and weight of paper, achieving + Kr 
a thoroughly cameo-like quality and attaining a total fusing fs 
of the inked image with its paper. Aside from these technical * “F 
aspects, there is some inexplicable pleasure derived from a 


printing on a handpress. It may be the coming together in a 
8 


SELF 


PORTRAIT 


single, joyful act of an ancient form of communication and 


> the industrial revolution. 


Coincidentally, a third element from this same era of 
tradition and press is our studio-home itself which is an eco- 
nomic as well as a physical landmark in Ventura County. 


, Known as the Old Yale House, it was originally an Episcopal 


rectory located on Main Street and the first building to be 
financed by Santa Paula Savings and Loan (before the turn 
of the century). Its floorplan of meeting rooms is ideally 
suited to the artistic requirements of both my wife, Marty, 


9 


who is a painter and myself. It is an environment which 
favors the production of historical subjects. 


With each such subject hours are spent drawing on lo- 
cation before returning to the studio where the sketches are 
reduced to their essentials. This is the key to the woodcut 
because fine details are not reproduceable on plank wood, 
The finished drawing is then transfered in reverse onto the’ 
blackened piece of wood which is then cut with knives, chis- 
els or other tools, with each cut exposing light wood and leay- 
ing the black image in relief. It is checked for accuracy in 
a mirror, which will show the printmaker how the printed} 
image will appear. Trial proofs may also be taken from time, 
to time. If a bad slice is made during the cutting process,” 
another block may have to be started inasmuch as no correc: 
tions are possible. On completion of the block, predampened 


paper is placed at hand and the printing of the edition ie | ; 


When it is finished and the prints are dry, each one is num- 

bered and signed by the printmaker, which guarantees not, 
only its authenticity as a handmade print but also the total’ 
number of similar copies extant. | 


It is a painstaking process compared to commercial print-; 
ing methods. As a cartoonist I am accustomed to thinking 
of my work being reproduced at a rate of up to 50,000 im-’ 
pressions an hour. It is a pleasant change of pace to reduce > 
that number to twenty or less and to be my own editor and | 
publisher besides. 
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OLD LIBRARY 


(DEAN HOBBS BLANCHARD MEMORIAL LIBRARY ) 


Prints reproduced: 


S. P. Station 13” x 1934” 
color woodcut: Edition 65 
monochrome woodcut: Edition 100 


Santa Clara School 138%” x 9%” 
color woodcut: Edition 140 


Old Library 12” x 8%” 


se ' 
monochrome woodcut: Edition 140 


Self portrait 10%” x 4%” > 
monochrome woodcut: Artist’s Proof (AP) 
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LONG TO BE REMEMBERED 
By Ricnarp D. HaAaypock 


be 
, 


Looking back over the early days brings some regrets. | 
In the late winter and during spring nature presented a most | 
beautiful picture, a panorama that held one entranced: in §$ 
the valleys vast fields of mustard presented a solid mass of | 
delicate yellow; on the lower hills filaree spread out for miles ” 
rivaling the most beautiful of lawns; on the lower hills and 
out into the valleys a multi-hued pastel of wild flowers were 
a delight to the eyes. Masses of California poppies and lupine, | 
patches of low growing yellow flowers, brodiaea, Indian paint ' 
brushes and others added their touch. Filaree still survives. | 
But with years and years of cattle and sheep grazing and | 
trampling, it has had a hard struggle; and hardy grasses like | 
foxtail have taken its place. 
Some species of the wild life of the early days have almost 
disapperaed. Bears were never numerous; but they were \ 
found in all the higher parts of the mountain sections. One | 
particularly big fellow called Monarch acquired considerable | 
fame. From a Californian who lived in the upper Matilija his | 
exsitence became known. On hearing of him, the San Fran- ‘ 
cisco Examiner with its usual penchant for the spectacular | 
sent some men including a well known bear hunter to capture | 
Monarch. This they succeeded in doing; and for many years § 
he was a great attraction in Golden Gate Park. The foothills { 
and mountains were a paradise for deer hunters. While we ? 
lived on the Avenue, it was common sight to see deer on the 
hillside where the State School for Girls stood. I have counted 
as many as six. Occasionally they could be seen from the 
streets of Ventura on the hills. Cottontail were numerous in 
the foothills and valleys wherever there was brush or cactus. 
Jack rabbits were to be found in great numbers in the valleys. ” 
As a sport, men sometimes chased them on horseback with | 
a pole or a rope knotted at the end; but it took a fast horse 
to be of any use in this game. For years there has been a ! 
bounty on coyotes, wild cats and mountain lions; and they § 
have been greatly thinned out. Those who are not familiar 
with the coyote are much deceived when they set up their ” 
cry. Two or three sound like a dozen. The badger seems to | 
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have entirely disappeared. I have not seen or heard anyone 
mention them in a long time. Ground squirrels, which ex- 
isted by the thousands in the foothills and valleys, have been 
pretty well eliminated. The use of gas, poisons, etc. may fi- 
nally exterminate them. The same is true of the gopher which 
was never so numerous. The weasel was a wholesale slaugh- 
terer of chickens when he got into their pens at night; but, 
like some of the others, is well on his way out. Once I killed 
one of these pests; and to me, the odor was more sickening 
than that of a skunk. 

Quail were to be found everywhere except in the very 
highest mountains where the mountain quail, larger than the 
valley quail, made his home. Of course no estimate of the 
number of valley quail could be very accurate, but I am will- 
ing to hazard the guess that a million in Ventura County 
would be a conservative estimate. One band I saw in the 
Canada Larga north of Ventura covered fully three acres 
and must have numbered several thousand. Before I got to 
them, I noticed considerable dust in the air and wondered 
what was causing it. When they flew away, they made a roar 
that astonished me. I well remember my first shot at quail, 
or any other game for that matter. We had an old ten-gauge 
muzzle loading shotgun. With my father’s permission I 
loaded the two barrels, feeling sure they ania be enough, 
and started out. I had hardly gone more than a hundred yards 
when I noticed a covey crossing the road in front of the 
school house. I fired one barrel, picked up eight birds and 
went back to the house with a nice mess for dinner. 

Geese and ducks. began to arrive from the north in Oc- 
tober on their annual migration south. In November and 
through the winter there were many thousands of them in the 
sloughs and marsh lands back of the sand hills all the way 
from the river to Point Mugu. The swales scattered over the 
valley where winter rains collected the fresh water had great 
attraction for them, especially for the ducks. One of these 
pools was in the southwest part of the Hill Ranch and cov- 
ered several acres. A swale on the west side of the boulevard 
started about three quarters of a mile north of town and ran 
through what is now the heart of town down to this pool. In 
front of the Harvey home just north of town-was a smaller 


Sf 


pool. Tules were usually to be found in these pools. Ducks) 1 
frequented these pools at night, and many remained through! F 
the day if undisturbed. At night you could hear the sharp| © 
whistle of their wings, and I have heard them while driving | F 
along the roads. During the season duck dinners were as S$ 
common with some people as were steak dinners. A few! © 
ducks remained over the summer and bred in the tules. Some | 4 
had dogs trained to go into the tules and bring out the} ! 
ducklings which were, like squabs, extremely tender and | 
delicious. Sometimes five or six flocks of geese, up to hun- | 
dreds in a flock, could be seen over different parts of the | 
valley at one time. They went out into the stubble fields at 
night and like the ducks, if undisturbed, large flocks could 
be seen during the day. One of the last flocks I can remem- 
ber seeing, was on the ground where the Roman Catholic | 
church now stands. This was only a year or two before the 
factory was started, and the Oxnard townsite laid out. On 
one occasion I went out to a slough with a couple of young 
fellows. They crept up cautiously behind some tules, and 
when within close range, they rose and each fired both bar- 
rels. Pulling off their trousers they waded in and came out | 
with twenty-eight geese. After picking off the feathers, they | 
cut out the gizzards and went back for a gizzard feast. | 
One bird of the early days seems to have entirely disap- 
peared. The little ground owl lived in the burrows of ground 
squirrels. When practically all the ground came under cullti- 
vation, there was no home for them. They were comical little 
fellows. In the late afternoon they would come out and sit 
around the hole, sometimes as many as a half dozen of them. | 
If you came near, they would make quick little genuflections 
as if curtseying to you. At night their soft, clear, clarion-like / 
calls had a rather soothing effect. The last of these little; P 
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fellows I can recall hearing was in some uncultivated land | b 
near Shafter, Kern County nearly thirty years ago. r t 

Blackbirds were far more common than today. Large! ® 
flocks could be seen, and the tules were their rendezvous 
at night. I have sometimes felt they were harbingers of rain; * " 
it seemed they were unusually lively and chirpy just before , f 


a rain. There were also more plover, or killdeer, in the more | 
numerous marshy tracts. Long files of crows could be seen 
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mormings and evenings going to and from their roosting 


| places; in later years they became such pests in walnut or- 
' chards that they have been greatly thinned out. Doves were 


plentiful, especially in the Santa Ana, Ojai, Conjeo and other 
sections where the wild mullein grew. Pigeons in large flocks 
came to the wooded sections of the mountains each winter; 
but they were nearly exterminated by hunters until a state 
law was passed prohibiting hunting them. There are some 
left; but there are hardly any to be seen some winters. The 


| little sparrow hawk is still with us, but not so numerous. He 


has a way of coming to a sudden stop in his flight, holding 


| his position for several seconds and then darting to the earth 


like a plummet. 
During the four years I was Superintendent in Ventura, 


| I took frequent hikes over the mountains on weekends. One 


afternoon I was sitting on the top of the west side of Prince 


_ Canyon. I noticed a buzzard floating up and down the can- 


yon below in a cricuit of about a half mile. It occurred to 
me to note the time and see how long it would be before he 
flapped his wings. Up and down, again and again, it flew; 


| how many times I have no idea. Finally on one of its trips 
up the canyon it kept on going until it disappeared over the 
' head of the canyon to the north. I looked at my watch and 


found that twenty-four minutes had elapsed. How long it 
may have been thus soaring before I noted the time, and how 
long it may have continued after disappearing, there was no 
way of knowing; but it was an impressive demonstration of 
the ease with which these birds instinctively utilize the force 
of air currents to save themselves physical exertion. 
Rattlesnakes were all too common in the foothills and 
interior valleys. In this valley were many gopher snakes. In 
plowing land that had not before been cultivated many would 
be turned out. The trap-door spider was to be found in 
the foothills where the sloping ground shed water. They 
made holes in the ground a few inches deep and lined them 
with clay as smooth as a plastered wall, making a perfectly 


+ round home about an inch in diameter. The wall was lined 


with a filmy webbing. The top was covered with a tight 
fitting lid to keep water from seeping in and which was quite 


en » hard to pry open. Some of us boys went out with some water 
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in a tin can and poured a little water into the holes. Then, ; 
with a small forked twig, we twisted the twig to free the web | 
and brought out the spider. Two or three especially large 
ones were taken to school where they were kept in alcohol | 
The spread of the feet of one of them was fully three inches. | 
The streams teemed with trout. Occasionally we would ’ 
go down to the river and catch a fine mess in a short time. } 
We needed no twenty dollar pole, no reel, no line, no leaders, ' 
and sometimes had no hooks. A slender swamp willow served 
as pole; twisted lined thread, waxed, answered for line. We 
usually had hooks; but if there were none, we resorted to 
bent pins. In summer when the water was very low, the fish | 
gathered in the pools so thick that you wondered how they > 
managed to live. Steelhead came up the river in the spring | 
after the winter rains had washed away the sand bar at the 
mouth. The ditch that provided irrigation water for the lower | 
Avenue section had no weir where the water was taken from 
the river and fish were to swim down it. In the back part of 
the Chaffee Farm was an alfalfa field. When this field was »- 
flooded and the water had subsided, there would be hun- { 
dreds of fish floundering in the shallow places. Sometimes * 
we went down with a burly sack and got enough fish to sup- | 
ply ourselves and the neighbors. There was an overpowering 
stench after these floodings; but fortunately the west winds | 
kept it from blowing toward the houses. This irrigation ditch * 
crossed a barranca just back of the school house. A flood , 
gate let the water fall to the bottom of the barranca about 
eight feet below, making a hole somewhat larger than a wash * 
tub. My brother and I were passing one day and heard a | 
splashing made by a large steelhead. We managed to throw 
it out with our hands, and it measured thirty-two inches. In- 
cidentally, one exceptionally cold winter an icicle hung from 
this floodgate to the bottom of the barranca and spread out 
about eighteen inches on the ground. > 
About 1906-07 the automobile was becoming quite com- | 
mon. People began to come from Los Angeles and elsewhere 
to fish. When the fishing season opened, the Anacapa and 
Rose Hotels were filled with fishermen. It was a common 
saying that on opening day you could find a fisherman on | 
every rock. In talking with an Oxnarder who loved fishing, I 
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remarked that it looked as though fishing would soon be al- 
most a thing of the past. He scouted the idea saying there 
would always be an abundance in streams like the Sespe up 
in the mountains where the automobile could not go. If it 
were not for the plantings made by the state hatcheries, 


- fishing in this county would not be worth the trouble today. 
_ As it is the plantings are caught in a short time. We hardly 


need to be reminded of the number who go from this county 
each season up into the Sierras, to Oregon, Washington and 
Montana. 

I made my first trip into the mountains of the northern 
part of the county about 1889, and found it quite an adven- 
ture with some unexpected experiences. My brother and his 
wife, her brother and Wheeler Blumberg and wife planned 
the trip; and I decided to go along with them. Wheeler 
Blumberg’s father ran the Matilija Springs, at that time the 
only mountain resort in the county and a popular vacationing 


_ spot. Wheeler had taken up a claim a few miles north, which 
he later developed into the well-known Wheeler's Hot 
* Springs. When I got to the Matilija, my horse was all ready 


for me; but there was an old maid teacher from Boston, who 
was just wild to go along. What a story she would have to tell 
her friends when she got back to Boston. In a moment of 
weakness I told her she might have my horse. They had 
eaten lunch and were ready to start, telling me where I would 
find them over in the mountains. Shortly after lunch I started 
on my seven mile hike. I was not sure of my course after 
leaving the site of Wheeler's Springs; but I had no great diffi- 
culty locating them. The next day we went over into the 
Sespe and camped near the Gorge. We stayed there the fol- 
lowing day while Wheeler and Walt went up into Pine Moun- 
tain to see what might be prospects for deer when the season 


, Opened. When they got back, they told of how near Walt 


had come to riding into a deep barranca, and gave a vivid 
description of the rough journey we had ahead. They did 
not tell me this was done to discourage the teacher from con- 
tinuing on the trip; but it worked with her, and with me too. 
When the lady said she was willing to return to the Matilija 
the next morning, I felt no disappointment at the prospects 
of getting my horse. 
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When Wheeler started back with her, the rest of the 
party began preparations for going on up the Sespe to a 
point where Wheeler was to meet us that night. I started 


‘out on foot ahead of the rest and within a mile came to a 


place where the creek plunged over a bank too high and too 
steep for the horses. Nor could I see any side passage. I sat 
down to await the rest of the party. I fell asleep and waked 
with a start wondering if the party had passed me. I fired 
my shotgun a couple of times; but there was no response. 
Then I started back down the canyon to find them. A little 
below, the trail showed fresh tracks going up the canyon 
and turning off toward Pine Mountain. I followed this and 
soon came to some horse tracks within a couple of feet of 
a barranca. “These must be the tracks made by Walt’s horse 
yesterday, I thought. So I went back to the canyon and 
looked carefully for the tracks of a burro which we had taken 
along as a pack animal. I made out a few of the tracks in- 
dicating that the party had taken the trail I had just come 
down. I followed this trail; but it was not always easy as the 
tracks were at times very indistinct. At one fair size meadow 
it took me quite a while to find the tracks on the other side. 
Further on as I crossed over a very low ridge, there was a 
small piece of flat ground on which was a rail, cattle corral. 
Near this corral was a lone cow and a calf. As I was passing, 
the cow made a sudden dash for me: and I broke for the 
creek bank just to the left. Over the six-foot bank I went, 
landing in the creek. As I landed, I heard the rattle of some- 
thing made of tin. Up the creek about a hundred feet was a 
Californian who was going down to the creek for a bucket 
of water. This man, whose name I learned was Lopez, could 
not speak English; and I know but little Spanish. But with 
“poco tiempo”, “muchacho” and “Ingles”, I made out that 
pretty soon a boy who could speak English would come in. 
While waiting for the boy, he gave me some milk and tor- 
tillas; and I felt much better. When the boy came up, he 
told me our party had camped about two miles above. Just 
as I was approaching camp, my brother and Walt met me on 
their way back to look for me. But my troubles were not 
over. About ten-thirty that night Wheeler got back; and with 
him on my horse came a Los Angeles friend who was a total 
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Snedden’s cabin in Lockwood Valley 


stranger to the rest of us. I have never forgiven him for that 
uncalled-for act; and during the years he ran Wheeler's Hot! 
Springs, I never stopped there. On the rest of the journey. 
Walt and my brother took occasional turns at walking, and) 
I got along very well. 

The next day we camped in Lockwood Valley not far» 
from the Snedden home. Here we stopped a couple of days, , 
and here occurred another of “those things”. Deer tracks were * 
plentiful, and the boys decided they would come back when | 
the season opened. So they packed some canned goods and \, 
other provisions that would keep in a box and buried it under 
a pine tree which they marked so that it could be identified » 
later. The result was that, when we got to Mutah Meadows | 
the next day, we were practically out of provisions with an- ~ 
other day to go. Taylor and Weaver who had cattle on the | 
meadows gave us plenty of milk and some bread which, with | 
what we had left, eked out a dinner that evening and break- 
fast the next morning. I left our camp at the hot springs right 
after my breakfast and started my twenty-eight mile hike \ 
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Mutah Meadows 


to the Matilija, arriving about two hours ahead of the party 
and firmly resolved to take no more trips with Wheeler. In- 
cidentally, they did not go back when the deer season 


> opened; and all that good food is still cached. 


Jim Donlon, the oldest of the Donlon boys, was one of 
the best fellows to be out with I have ever known. I have 
made trips with him to Yosemite, out on the desert and else- 
where. No matter how hard the going, Jim took everything 
in stride. Our first extended trip was to Yosemite in 1895. 
With us were Pap Smith, Charley Gilger and Andy Tarr 
whom we took along as cook. Andy was a very fast, efficient 
and popular waiter in the old Seaside Hotel. He had one 
failing to which he succumbed about once a year. When he 
was on one of these periodicals, he would be absent a week 
ormore. We made the trip in two spring wagons and camped 
along the way. One of our first evenings we were eating 
dinner. Jim took several good size potatoes, mashed them 
up until they completely filled his tin plate nearly an inch 


‘thick. Then he made a saucer-like depression on the top 
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which he filled with gravy. As he waded into this delicacy 
he remarked softly, “Ah, boys, this is delightful beverage’, 
On our fifth night out we made camp on the Kern River just, 
north of Bakersfield. This was our first opportunity to send” 
word home. After dinner we wrote our letters, and Jim and 
I went downtown to mail them. We turned off Chester? 
Avenue at Nineteenth, and the main intersection of the town, 
to go to the post office about a block away. About fifty feet 
from the corner we saw two young women coming toward us? 
As they neared they seemed headed directly into us. I step- 
ped toward the curb to let them pass. Just as they got to us} 
with Jim between them, they grabbed him, lifted him up” 
and started down the street. Jim cried out, “Whooplal> 
whoopla! gitty up.” They let him down in about fifteen feet, ' 
and we went on to the post office. Bakersfield was one of? * 
the last of the wild west towns in California. | 
Early one morning we were passing a large field just 
beyond Goshen. There must have been well over a thousan¢| 
acres swarming with jack rabbits. We made guesses as to the> 
number and they ran from twelve to twenty-five thousand. 
Jack rabbit drives were common in the San Joaquin Valley. pl 
Large rabbit corrals were constructed. Horsemen would ride} 
out a few miles in all directions and drive them toward the 
corral gradually narrowing the circle until the rabbits were to 
driven into the corral. Sometimes fifteen to twenty thousand? ™ 
were killed in one drive. i b 
As we were driving along in the Yosemite Valley, I no- » Pe 
ticed a mosquito on the end of Jim’s nose. After a few mo-? ! 
ments I could stand it no longer and said, “For goodness| 
sake, Jim, why don’t you knock that mosquito off your nose? o 
“Aw, leave him alone; just glad to see us and is giving us” 
a hearty welcome, he replied. We camped on the bank of , 
the Merced River just above the hotel, with the Royal Ar ches | su 
just back of us. One day after lunch we were sitting in camp > of 
chairs under some pines. There had been rain in the higher , 
mountains to the east, but none in the valley. Noticing some 
very heavy, black clouds floating over the Royal Arches I * @ 
said, “What do you think, Jim, looks like we'll get some rain , 
out of this?” He predicted, “Well, I prognosticate from the ‘ th 
inclemency of the weather, and the visible meteorological “I 
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the > Walker store and home at Olancha 


nd. >> 
ey > phenomena that we'll get a slight decoction of aqua pura. 


ida Another trip took us up to Boulder Dam, Zion, North 
the| Rim, Bryce Canyon, Mesa Verde and Carlsbad Cavern. Be- 
ere, fore reaching Bryce Canyon a summer rain had fallen and 
nd» made the road quite muddy. I heard a vehicle coming up 
behind us. I looked back and saw one of the large Union 
no-. Pacific tourist busses throwing out a spray of yellowish mud. 
10-2 Lhe window was open, and I ducked down just in time to let 
ess. it pass over me. Sitting on the opposite side, Jim got the full 
»»” force of it and was a sight from his shoulders to the top of 
us 2 the head. He merely remarked, “Say, did you see those two 
of _ Pretty girls looking back and laughing at us?” We never did 
hes Succeed in entirely removing the mud stains from the inside 
np +0! the car. 
ner | In 1905 Judge F. W. Ewing of the Ventura County 
me Superior Court, Superintendent J. E. Reynolds in Ventura 
; | 2 and I made a trip to Mt. Whitney, the highest point in the 
iin , United States. We went to Mojave by train, leaving by stage 
he. the next afternoon and having a midnight meal at Indian 
cal “= Springs. The next morning we had breakfast at the shack 
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of a young fellow named Thatcher. Thatcher had recently$ 
graduated from Yale and had come out west for a taste of 
wild life and adventure. Arriving at Olancha about eleven, * 
we had to wait over until the next day for our horses which 
were to come gaat from Lone Pine. Webb Walker ran the 
little store and post office where we stopped. Webb was sit-, 
ting under a big cottonwood with his feet against the bole,; 
and seemed, entirely indifferent concerning our arrival. He, 
was the most perfect picture of indolent contentment that I,” 
have even seen. It seemed almost an effort for him to tell us! . 
that we would find hammocks stretched between trees out in| @ 
the apple orchard where we could bunk for the night. 1/7 
might add here that, when we returned three weeks later, he We 
greeted us warmly and was quite sociable. The next morning | © 
Thatcher rode up. Not far from the store he saw a sidewindet | j 
extremely active and very venomous. He went out to the}? 
snake, walked around it, turning this way and that with quick l i 
movements. Suddenly he grabbed it by the tail, gave ita te 
swing and a whiplike snap that killed it. We camped eleven $ 
days with some cattlemen on Monache Meadows at an eleva- } 
tion of eight thousand feet. Although it was July, water froze (Vie 
in the buckets each night about a half inch thick. From Mon- thig 
ache we made a two-day trip to Mt. Whitney. We camped | low 
about a half mile from the base, and the next morning looked De 
upon one of the most beautiful sights I have ever seen. A twe 
shallow sheet of water, out of which grew a heavy stand of lwa 
grass blades about six inches high, lay just east of us. Dur-|mo 
ing the night icicles had formed around each blade, and the Seer 
green of the blades glistening through the icicles in the bril- 'fac 
liant morning sunshine made a dazzling scene. We rode our 
horses up to the base of the mountain, and then had a 3,000- Mc 
foot climb that was almost like going up a ladder. Near the ‘lag 
top we threaded our way between large rocks and solidly arr 
packed snow. The heat of the sun on these rocks melted the or 
snow far enough back for us to pass. On the very top the (hac 
government has errected a rock monument on the side of * 
which is a small vault. We reached in and pulled out a brass rer 
cylinder containing a scroll on which visitors may inscribe ‘tor 
name, date, residence, etc. In this section the east side of the tbac 
Sierras is very steep. The clear, dry air gives you a marvelous *~ 
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Mt. Whitney, 14,495 ft. 


ze View. One very stirring thought is that, standing on this 
m- ¥highest point in our country, you can look east and see the 
ed lowest land in the United States, the bad water section of 
ed |Death Valley, three hundred feet below sea level and back 
A two hundred miles from the ocean. Directly below the peak 
of was a small pool, perhaps a hundred yards across, with the 
w- |most beautiful rings of rainbow hues running from shore to 
7 me and with small patches of snow floating on the sur- 
‘il- [face. 

ur | On a fishing trip to Deep Canyon, headwaters of the 
)0- Mojave River, we stopped overnight at the hotel in the vil- 
he lage of Hesperia near Victorville. The evening train which 
lly arrived just after dinner brought a lady who lived in the 
he gommunity and was a close friend of the hotel people. She 
he {had gone to Los Angeles and Long Beach for a month’s va- 
of phe but had returned at the end of two weeks. Her con- 
ss Versation indicated that she was a woman of average educa- 


be Ition or better. I never saw a person more overjoyed at getting 
he back home. 
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Eugene C. Ramstedt 
R. Jack Totheroh 


SUSTAINING 


Mr. and Mrs. Tom Cutler 
The Rev. J. McHardy, C. M. 


William H. Cook 
Roger Edwards 
Elizabeth Lenard 


Mrs. Henry A. Levy 
Mr. and Mrs. Lester T. Shiells 
Mr. and Mrs. Milton M. Teague 


Katherine Bard Wollman 


LIFE 


Mrs. Helene Holve 
Carmen Camarillo Jones 
Mrs. Edwin J. Marshall 
A. A. Milligan 

Robert G. Naumann 
Mrs. Mary H. Norcop 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Petit 
Grace S. Thille 

John P. Thille 

Harry Valentine 
Richard D. Willett 


Philip Bard 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Borchard 
Henry M. Borchard 

Mrs. E. C. Canet 

Mrs. Effie Bartlett Daly 
Mrs. Harold Dudley 

Mrs. Rosemary H. Duncan 
Mrs. Joyce Totten Fraser 
Mrs. Katherine H. Haley 
John F. Henning 

Walter Wm. Hoffman 


Half a Century of Service 


California Mutual Insurance Co. Organized on April 4, 1898 as the 
Ventura County Mutual Fire Insurance Co. with E. P. Foster, president; 
Nathan Blanchard, vice-president and: Charles Barnard, secretary. This old 
Ventura County business firm has faithfully followed the high standards set 
by its pioneer founders. 


Santa Paula Savings and Loan Association. Organized in April 1890 
as the Santa Paula Building and Loan Association with J. R. Haugh, presi- 
dent; Caspar Taylor, vice-president and H. H. Youngken, secretary. This 
organization has served the interests of home owners and builders, as well 
as those of the investor. 


County Stationers, Inc., 532 E. Main, Ventura. Successor to John J. 
MacGregor. Since 1898 Ventura County’s complete stationer and office fur- 
niture dealer. 


Bank of A. Levy, 143 W. Fifth St., Oxnard. Founded in 1900 by the 
late Achille Levy, who came to Hueneme in 1875. Since its inception Bank 
of A. Levy has been closely allied with the farm and ranch industries of 
Ventura County. 


Title Insurance and Trust Company. Successor to Ventura Abstract 
Company, founded in 1893 by Charles Barnard and incorporated in 1898 by 
him and four associates, Lloyd Selby, J. S. Collins, Robert C. Sudden and 
John H. Reppy. The office has been in continuous operation in Ventura 
County since that time. 4 


Joseph P. Reardon Funeral Chapel, 757 East Main Street, Ventura. 
Successor to the business established by the Reardon family in 1911 and » 
conducted continually in Ventura since that date. 


development activities in 1889. Operations were moved to the Conejo Valley 


Janss Investment Corporation. The company began its first real estate 4 
in 1954 with offices in Thousand Oaks and Newbury Park. ” 


Union Oil Company of California. Incorporated in Santa Paula in 1890, 
its operations have spread from Ventura County to become world-wide. 
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IN THOSE EARLY DAYS 
By F. C. Fairbanks 


A NEW COUNTY 
By the Staff 


WET AND DRY YEARS 
By R..G. Percy 


Notice 


The seal on the cover honors the City of Ojai on its fiftieth birth- 
day. It is also a centennial decade for The Ojai: although Rancho 
Ojai was not patented to Fernando Tico until 1870, Americans like 
Robert Ayers have been settling in the valley for over one hundred 
years and R. G. Surdam was to develop the town of Nordhoff in 1874. 

The autobiography of Mr. Fairbanks is a transcription from a 
tape he made when he was 90 years of age, summing up his life. 

There were three proposals made to set up Ventura as a separate 
county. The first, in 1859-1861, was the most ambitious: the County 
of Tejon, as it was named in the bill introduced into the Assembly 
in 1861,-would have stretched from San Buenaventura to the Sierra. 
Its sponsor in the legislature, Murray Morrison, was a Breckinridge 
Democrat from Los Angeles. 

Mr. Percy can remember the dead pine tree which had been 
struck by lightning, the sorrel horse and its rider on the ranch. 
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FERGUS LINN FAIRBANKS 5 3 

1876-1971 | 

Ted Fairbanks was a charter member of the Ventura County q 

Historical Society, served on its Board of Directors for 11 years, and } | 
became President 1960-1962. During his participation on the staff > 

he contributed to the Quarterly both by writing six articles and se- \ 

curing others for publication. ' i 
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IN THOSE EARLY DAYS 
By F. L. Fairbanks 


When we first came out, I was only 4 months old. I had 
been born in Nebraska. Since that time our family lived first 
at Ventura, then at Hueneme. During the four and one-half 
years when we lived at Ventura, my father went through the 
Santa Clara Valley on his way to Saugus in order to get dif- 
ferent things for Ventura. There was then just a wide spot 
in the road for Santa Paula, and no such thing as Fillmore. 
I had an uncle by marriage who lived in Ventura (he had 
lost his only boy) and he always liked to have me come over 
there and stay with him because his wife was an invalid and 
he had two daughters, both of whom were around my age. 
He had 10 acres and on his place were a good many apricots, 
strawberries and peaches for which there was very little de- 
mand. He was quite a man to ride with because he had been 
all through the Civil War; and we used to sing some of the 
old songs that they sang, and talk about it. Sometimes I 
would play with the boys who afterwards grew up in Ventura. 

When my father had returned from Santa Rosa Island 
after bossing the crew that built the wharf there, he was 
hired by Bard and Salisbury to go over to Hueneme and take 
charge of the wharf and the warehouses. When we moved 
to Hueneme in 1881, I was five years of age and my boyhood 
days were going to start in another year. When I entered the 
elementary grades, it was just a one teacher school. I used 
to be somewhat of a help to my mother, like grinding the 
coffee after she got it out of the oven. She had seven children 
eventually. When we moved, there were only three of us. 
My second sister was born shortly afterwards, and Mother 
was not able to get a doctor because there was none south 
of the Santa Clara River. Because there was not a nurse 
either, my uncle came over when I got sick at six years of 
age and managed to pull me through. At nine years of age 
I had blood poisoning also, which nearly cost me my life. 

Everybody that was south of the river got acquainted 
with my father, and sometimes they would bring their fam- 
ilies in and spend the day. My grandfather in Nebraska had 
died in 1887 when the trains first came through the county; 
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Ted and four of his brothers and sisters 


and his widow came out here together with her youngest 
daughter and bought a place alongside of my uncle, Will 
Linn. Very often I spent part of my summers there. When 
I was 12 years old, I went up to what was then called the 
Potrero. They had four boys just before and after my age, 
so I stayed up there for a couple of weeks. Gradually I be- 
came acquainted with different parts of the county because 
I happened to be the one of the family that got to visit. 

My first school teacher was a man who was afterwards 
an attorney, Thomas O. Toland, and he was quite a figure 
in the Democratic Party. After him we had two or three 
men that were not much good and did not stay very long, 
and then I went to school to Dick Haydock who was as fine 
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a teacher as I ever had; and I give him the credit for devel- | 
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oping me so strongly in mathematics. Because I was a good 
student and could remember things, an older cousin of mine, 
Mary Linn, who taught for several years in Ventura County, 
was very insistent that I had to go to high school. The first 
high school was in 1889 and there were about 65 or 70 stu- 
dents. We had just one room and the office at the building 
and only three teachers with no extra teachers. The senior 
class at the high school always had to come and help them 
out. When I started, I was living with my grandmother in 
Ventura. There were just two of us boys and six girls in 
the class that graduated. I had three years of Latin in high 
school and delivered an oration at the ceremony. 

I do not recall ever asking for a job in Ventura County; 
' Lalways seemed to have one that was waiting for me. I had 
been accustomed to running errands and doing things like 
that so I usually had my own money in my pocket, and my 
mother always gave me one young rooster because I looked 
after the chickens. When I was 12 years old, there was no 
place where you could buy boys’ clothing in Hueneme; my 
father took me over to Ventura, and the $12.00 that I had 
saved I spent for a three piece suit. The first year I was 
in high school I did some work to get a little money, looking 
after baths for Dr. Hopkins; and about the first thing I did 
was try to scald my first school teacher, Mr. Toland, but 
he yelled and I shut off the water. 

After I graduated from high school, I took the teachers’ 
license myself because I did not know what I was going to 
do. I was then 18 years of age, and there were about 22 
people who were taking the examination. The license per- 
mitted me to teach in the elementary schools in the county 
for six years. As it happened I never used it because before 
the summer was over I had the offering of a scholarship at 
Occidental College, and went ahead and prepared to go 
down there. It covered the expense of the school; and in 
order to avoid using any of the family’s money, I did janitor 
work so I never spent more than $10.00 a month and that 
was mostly for laundry. It was just about the time that Stan- 
ford was being started; in fact I had the chance to listen 
to two lectures of David Starr Jordan when he came to talk 
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Graduation from high school 


was my closest friend managed to get a chance for us to look 
after things through his father. 

At the end of the college year in 1895, I was offered a 
position in the Bank of Hueneme and I stayed with them for 
the next 11 years; by that time there were only two of us 
there. Afterwards myself and family left Hueneme (I was 
about thirty at that particular time) and moved to Santa 
Paula where I saw the work that had been represented to 
me and for which I had been hired was not correct and that 
their figures for the corporation were not to be depended 
on, so I resigned before I went broke entirely. The time that 
I was hired to come to Fillmore I had two chances to go 
outside of the county and work for banks, but I have always 
been fond of Ventura County and never wanted to leave. 
I knew Judge Ewing fairly well and he came to me and 
said that they were not getting nearly the business that they 
should in Fillmore. He would like to offer me a job as 
cashier because they thought that I could wake it up; and 
I told him I would not do it unless he agreed to back me 
in a newspaper, and after some argument we settled it that 
way. I had a newspaper man at work within less than four 
months and the Fillmore Herald has been continuously pub- 
lished ever since. We had a chamber of commerce going 
here by the first of that year. 

I have been a notary public for 58 years and twice I 
have audited the county books for the grand jury in this 
county; the first time I was limited to one month and also 
to $10.00 a day. The second time I was getting ready to 
take the examination as a lawyer. After I started to practice 
law, Judge Blackstock, Earl Stanley Gardner and I were on 
a committee. 

Many things have come that have honored me. For all 
of these I am grateful even if they did make more work; 
probably if there had been more men my age, these honors 
would not have been so numerous. The two banks for which 
I was cashier did not bond me showing their trust; probably 
foolish on their part, but I appreciate it. A remarkable thing 
could be said about me: there was no money that I ever 
loaned for the banks that was ever written off as part of 
their red ink. We had quite a good sized family, seven chil- 
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Cashier at the bank 


dren; but my wife took so much of the responsibility of 
them that it left me free for the civic duties. I lay my suc- 
cess to the fact that I was interested in the community and 
that these things were really needed. 
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A report reached us some days since that a petition had 
been sent to the legislature by certain residents of San Buena- 
ventura asking for a division of the County of Santa Barbara, 
which we could not for a moment credit as it appears almost 
impossible (not to say impracticable) that some few “would- 
be rulers of the universe” should attempt a thing of that 
kind. We might, however, have remained silent had not the 
interest of Los Angeles County been brought into question. 
Our informant stated to us that we were to be deprived of 
Fort Tejon Township; and that, according to the petition, it 
was to be incorporated into the new county, giving to us the 
Rancho of Conejo, or some other place almost entirely value- 
less, in exchange. It is an old maxim, not only taught by the 
fireside but spread upon every statute book, “that he who 
takes from another without his consent is guilty of robbery’ 
and “he who assists in such act is equally guilty with the 
leader”. Has Los Angeles County been consulted in this mat- 
ter? We are certain that it has not. Has the Tejon District 
been asked if they would accede to it? We find none who 
can answer yes. 

San Buenaventura, then, would like to control not only 
the 130 persons who are said to have signed that celebrated 
petition but also the Board of Supervisors of Santa Barbara 
and the like body of Los Angeles County. 

Don Antonio de la Guerra, the President of the Board 
of Supervisors of Santa Barbara County, immediately upon 
hearing of the movement, ordered the clerk to send to the 
representative of that county and to the senator of the dis- 
trict a comparative statement of the number of votes the 
would-be new county could cast, the pro rata amount of the 
old debt which they would have to assume and requesting 
ace to show to the legislative body the folly of the under- 
taking. 
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We hope that in our next issue we will be able to lay | 


this whole matter at length before our readers; but until that 
time, let us assure them that Messrs. Thom, Pico and Han- 
cock will not permit a “snap judgment” to be taken in the 
premises. 

—January 29, 1859 


Proposed New County 


We have been informed that Mr. Morrison has intro- 
duced a bill in the Assembly for the purpose of carving a 
new county out of the Counties of Los Angeles, Santa Bar- 
bara and Tulare. It is intended to take so much of this county 
as lies north and west of the San Fernando Mountain: that 
is the San Francisquito Rancho, Tejon and Tehachapi. We 
have not seen the bill; we have heard of its provisions only 
from rumor; nor have we been able to find out what action 
has been taken on it. So that we are entirely at loss in the 
matter. We do know, however, that very few if any persons 
in this section are any better informed than ourselves. In a 
matter of this kind, we believe it is usual to refer to the peo- 
ple of the district to be affected by the legislation, or at least 
give them some intimation of the nature of the law: this 
course has not been taken in the present case. We believe the 
proposed enactment would be voted down by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. It is the project of one or two gentlemen in this 
and Santa Barbara Counties, who have large ranches; and 
each is desirous of having the county seat located on his pro- 
perty. One, we have been informed, will erect the county 
buildings and officiate as county judge free, gratis, for noth- 
ing; the other proposes to construct a wharf in his county at 
San Buenaventura, erect county buildings, etc. and make his 
port the landing for the San Fernando and Tulare Valleys. 
These are noble designs and it is a pity that both cannot suc- 
ceed; but the success of the one would put a quietus to the 
other. But it is to be observed, that the interests of the peo- 
ple are very little considered in the project. The population 
in the district is rather sparse; the property is not so desirable 
as to induce settlements; and one cannot see any advantage 
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to the public in the arrangement. We are aware a petition | 
has been circulated and received signatures in the district. 
We know of one gentleman who signed it, who told us he 5 
cared nothing for it either way and he signed it merely to § 
please the party who presented the document to him. Such 
may have been the case in many instances. ! 
We thought the time of making counties for personal | 
purposes had passed away. We believe somewhere in the 
district is the inchoate county, Buena Vista, which the peo- ? 
ple seem to be in no hurry to organize; and we would not § 
be at all surprised if the dread of taxation would have a 
similarly fatal effect on the proposed Tejon County. 
—March 30, 1861 | 
L 


Assembly cournal | 


DIATE OF CALIFORNIA | 


Introduction of Bills. Bills were introduced as follows: | 
. . . by Mr. Morrison for an Act to provide for the creation 
of the County of Tejon. Read first and second times, and | 
referred to the delegations from Tulare, San Bernardino and , 
Los Angeles, 


—12th Session (1861) 485 | 
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WET AND DRY YEARS 
By R. G. PERcy 


As far back as there is any record in California, there 
have been floods and dry years. The Winter of 1861-62 was 
the wettest since the arrival of Americans, and it brought 
floods in the Ventura and Santa Clara Rivers. Again in 1868 
the streams left their channels after heavy rains. Following 
periods of heavy rainfall come years of so-called normal rain- 
fall, if anyone can say what normal is. Interspersed between 
wet years are often dry years when little rain falls. Such a 
year came between floods of 1862 and the ones of 1868, when 
for eighteen months (1863-64) there was not enough rainfall 
in the Ventura area to lay the dust. Livestock died of star- 
vation from San Francisco to San Diego along the California 
coast. There had been over 200,000 cattle in Santa Barbara 
County which then included Ventura township. By the fol- 
lowing summer there were not over 5,000 head left. This 
drought brought ruin to the California rancheros. Ranchos 
went for $2.00 and under per acre. W. P. Flint once told me 
that there was not $6,000 in money in all of what was to be- 
come Ventura County. 

A period of normal years in the 1870's was followed by 
another dry year (1876-77). The economy had been changed 
from cattle to sheep raising by the incoming Americans who 
now owned most of the old land grants which had been made 
during the Mexican regime. Some tried to drive their herds 
out of the state to other pastures. Chaffee, Gilbert and Bones- 
tel bought 20,000 head of sheep at 10¢ a head. They started 
driving them to Arizona or New Mexico with Jake Nidever in 
charge: he drove over the desert to the Colorado River, leav- 
ing a trail of dead sheep along the way; crossed the Colorado 
with about 1,800 left alive out of the 20,000; and sold them 
in Arizona, a speculation that had proved to be a losing one. 
Once more drought was followed by good years, but in 1884 
came the wet year which turned the rivers into raging tor- 
rents. There were no bridges to cross in those days. Not 
until 1898 was the Santa Clara bridged at Montalvo; in 1912 
the first bridge was built across the Ventura River. There 
was little financial loss then except for the disappearance of 
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some acres of land along the banks of the streams. Few had 
built near the banks, but some lives and livestock were lost 
in flood waters and over the years there were many near 
tragedies. 

1889 was another wet year with flooding, and it was the | 


year I was born in Saticoy. My father had bought a hundred 
head of horses from his friend, Richard Gird, of the Chino 
Ranch. Oscar Willis and he left the ranch to drive the horses 
to Saticoy in the rain. It was about a hundred mile drive; 
and it rained most of the three days on the way. By the time 
they reached the Santa Clara River, the water was in flood 
stage; but the house was in view. It was still raining, and a 
raging river barred the way. Father had spent most of his 
life in the West and was 39 at the time. Oscar Willis was in 
his early twenties, and recently arrived from Iowa. “Oscar,” 
said Father, “in sight is home, dry clothes and supper. Are 
you game to cross the river?’ “Sure, if you are Jim, was the 
reply. “All right, let's go,” said Father. They crowded the 
herd of horses into the stream. The current was strong al- 
though the water was hardly deep enough to cause the ani- 
mals to swim except for a short distance in the deepest part. 
The riders were soaked to the waist, as the water came over 
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the horses’ backs at times. The force of the current caused | 


the herd to slip downstream. By the time the opposite bank 
of the river was reached, they had drifted over half a mile. 
Several men, watching from the opposite bank when the herd 
entered the water and disappeared out of sight, came to the 
conclusion that the drivers had probably been drowned. Em- 
met Crane and another man rode up to let Mother know, but 
met Father and Oscar just before they reached the ranch with 
the herd. 

Over the years a number of lives have been lost in floods. 
Trees were uprooted and often came down during floods, 
making another hazard along with rolling boulders which are 
common in the Ventura River. Except for the danger of 
quicksand in the Santa Clara, it had a much smoother bot- 
tom. Water which is deep enough to swim in, called swim- 
ming water, is actually safer to cross than water which is just 
short of allowing an animal to swim. 

In the 1890's there came a series of subnormal years, 
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ending with another dry one in 1898. Again there was not 
enough rain to bring grass for the livestock on the range. 
Many Ventura County ranchers moved their stock out of the 
county, some into Inyo County. Among the latter were the 
Strathearns of Simi and O. A. Wadleigh of the Conejo. The 
two valleys were given over to livestock and grain farming at 
that time. A. L. Hobson once told me of moving their herd 
north into the delta country of the San Joaquin River and 
saving the cattle except for some which mired in the sloughs 
and were lost. Following the 1890's came a series of practi- 
cally normal years, none too dry and none too wet. The best 
are those when rain comes in late November and is followed 
up during the ensuing months until April, but such years are 
an exception. Often after early rains there is no more; and 
long dry spells come during December, January and also 
February when we should have our heaviest. However, no 
one has ever found a way to regulate rainfall to the best ad- 
vantage. 

Being story-minded from the time I was old enough to 
read, I listened to many of the accounts of the early days and 
what happened here. In my early years I knew many of the 
old timers of the county personally, some of whom were set- 
tlers in the 1860’s and were old men when I was young. 
Among them was E. P. Foster who came across the plains to 
California in 1854. He arrived in Santa Barbara in the 1860's 
and in Ventura in 1873. Mr. Foster told me of ranching in the 
Conejo Valley in 1876 and "77. These were dry years: in the 
fall of that year he had 10,000 sheep; by May of 1877 he 
drove the 3,000 that were still alive across the hills and sold 
them to Chaffee, Gilbert and Bonestel for 10¢ per head. He 
walked into Ventura and took a job for $40.00 a month tend- 
ing ditch for the Santa Ana Water Company which supplied 
the town of Ventura with water. By 1890 he had made a new 
start and become President of the Bank of Ventura which 
had been founded by Thomas R. Bard in 1875. 

H. P. Flint was another of the early settlers whom I came 
to know. He also crossed the plains with his two uncles. The 
Flints and Jonathan Bixby had driven a large flock of sheep 
from Illinois to California. Although they lost quite a few 
during the crossing, they arrived at San Bernardino with a 
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fair sized number which they later took north to Hollister. 
H. P. Flint’s brother had come out to California by the way 
of Panama and joined him in working for Flint Brothers and 
Bixby. They took most of their pay in sheep, thus building 
up a flock of their own. In 1862 the two younger Flint 
brothers headed south from Hollister with their sheep and 
two Indians for herders. Eventually they ended up in Ven- 
tura with the first American settlers. In 1860 only nine Amer- 
icans had voted in the little mission town of San Buenaven- 
tura. In company with George Gilbert and W. E. Barnard, 
H. P. Flint opened the first general merchandise store in 
what became Hueneme in 1872; this was the start of the 
second town in the county. 

The weather of 1914 was a replica of 1884. Day after 
day in January it rained until the land was saturated; slides 
began to show in the hills; and then the heavens really let 
loose. This was the first of the really wet winters of my own 
experience; in 1889 I was too young to realize whether it was 
raining. But in 1914, I was intending to be married by May; 
and due to those plans, I bought a home in November 1913 
on Ventura Avenue that included about fifteen acres. The 
property was on the west side of Ventura Avenue and ex- 
tended back to the Ventura River. The Ojai Railroad crossed 
my property. 

There was a great deal of similarity between floods of 
1884 and 1914. E. P. Foster showed me a mark which he had 
cut into a full grown elderberry tree in 1884. The high water 
of 1914 reached practically the same mark. Both floods in 
the Ventura River covered considerable land in the western 
end of the town of Ventura, and came as far up as lower 
Palm Street. In 1884 a large part of the Oxnard plain was 
more or less covered by water overflowing from the Santa 


Clara River. The Santa Clara, the Piru and the Sespe were | 


raging torrents, and were impassable; so was the Ventura 
River and its tributaries. The railroad down the Santa Clara 


Valley had not been built in 1884, but by 1914 both the Val- , 


ley and the Oxnard-Santa Susana lines were operating. Trees, 
fence posts, railroad timbers and ties and occasionally parts 
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of someone's barn were carried on the crests of floods along | 
with the bodies of animals drowned in the flood waters of } 
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the streams. The ocean became black with the debris spued 
out from the rivers and then cast back upon the beaches. 
During both of the floods, the Ventura River left its normal 
course. It broke over about two miles upstream from the 
ocean with a branch of itself. The 84 flood cut a channel 
which emptied into the ocean at the foot of Figueroa Street, 
and the flood waters spread from Palm Street to the Taylor 
hills on the west. Like others, both of the floods were fol- 
lowed up by another in the same year. 

But from personal experience, I know more about the 
flood in 1914 in the Ventura River. The girl who was to be- 
come my wife lived in the Santa Ana Valley. On a Sunday 
morning during the high water I decided to try to ride up 
to see her; and I had to cross over the river at the Foster 
Park bridge. It was still raining, and the water was still rising. 
I planned to follow up the Coyote Creek to her home. When 
I crossed, the water was within a foot of the floorboards of 
the bridge. I rode my horse up through the park to the upper 
end. The Coyote Creek empties into the Ventura River about 
the middle of the park. The rain began to come down in 
torrents by that time, and I found the road at the upper 
end of the park under water. I sat on the horse and watched 
the waters of the creek for awhile: the roar of the water com- 
ing off the canyons of Red Mountain was like thunder, and 
the boulders could be heard rolling in the stream beneath 
the waters. As I waited, a giant cottonwood tree came down 
the stream. The current was so strong that when the branch- 
es caught on the bottom the whole tree turned over endways. 
After watching the torrent of waters for half an hour or so, 
I decided that I had seen enough. If I went on, I would have 
to cross the creek at least four times and that would have 
been a good way to commit suicide. When I came back to 
the bridge I had crossed earlier, the water was now up to 
the floorboards; but I rode across safely. Yet just 20 minutes 
later the bridge tipped over and became a complete wreck. 
If it had happened a few minutes sooner, I might have been 
caught in the middle; or if I had not recrossed when I did, 
I would have been marooned on the wrong side and pre- 
sumed to have drowned. Telephone lines were out and the 
only house would have been the Wadleigh home. I could 
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have reached there, but it would have been several days be- 
fore I could have crossed the river again. I stopped at my 
new place before going on home where I lived with my 
mother and brother. Behind the house the land of the lower 
part of the property, which included about 10 acres, was all 
under water from the river. It was a sorry looking piece. 
The newspapers tell the story in detail for the whole 
county. Like the Ventura River, the Santa Clara also had 
been on a rampage, including its tributaries. Part of Santa 
Paula had been under flood waters from Santa Paula Creek; 
and just as in Ventura, people had to be rescued from their 
homes. In both places they were carried out of the water on 
horseback, boats and even shoulders of men for women and 
children. At one time the waters of the river had cut through 
to El Rio, threatening Oxnard. 
A story told about the January flood of 1914 by Louis 
Drapeau, who later became a judge, is worth retelling: 
The waters of the Ventura River had reached Palm 
and Meta Streets and was still rising. There was only a 
small culvert under the railroad embankment which 
could not begin the carry the water away. In company 
with Sheriff McMartin and Undersheriff Dick Haydon, 
Louie went down Palm Street where they secured a 
small boat, determined to make an opening to let the 
water through to the sea. Louie says, “We had dynamite 
to blow up the culvert and lit the fuse, giving us a chance 
to get out of the way. It went off and blew up the 
track, leaving a good opening. Eventually, before the 
waters subsided, almost half a mile of railroad washed 
out. After the flood subsided, the railroad company had 
detectives here to investigate the dynamiting. They nev- 
er learned who did it. Now after over fifty years it is 
outlawed, and I can tell it.” 
Beside the Foster Park bridge which was a wreck; the Main 
Street bridge in Ventura was damaged when the approaches 
on each end were washed out; these were the earth fills in- 
stead of the main concrete structure. Practically every bridge 
in the county was damaged, and it was isolated from the out- 
side world for over a week. Railroads were not running, an 
the damage to them was heavy throughout the state. 
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Ventura River flooding in 1914 


But that was not enough. Just as it had happened in 
1884, there was a second flood on February 26th and 27th. 
The streams were equally as high and undoubtedly carried 
even more water. The first flood had cleaned the river beds 
completely of trees and growth which had grown up since 
the flood of 1884. Between the floods the railroads and high- 
ways had been repaired. Once more they were in a sad con- 
dition all over the southern part of the state. The two storms 
washed away hundreds of acres of what had previously been 
farming land on both sides of the streams. I lost five acres 
of the rear end of my property. The balance below the high 
ground around the house was covered with timbers from the 
washed out Ojai Valley railroad, trees, logs, parts of fences 
and large mud balls. The barn below the high ground was 
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filled with silt three feet deep. It was a sorry sight; all the 
good ground left was where the house stood and about two 
acres of it facing Ventura Avenue. It took weeks of work to 
clean it up after the waters went down. Whole fields on the 
Taylor Ranch west of the Ventura River were completely 
washed away. Once more the county was isolated. Once 
more the work of cleaning up had to be done over the roads, 
and the railroads rebuilt. It was worse for the main line of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, where it crossed the Ventura 
River near the mouth. When the waters subsided, the origi- 
nal bridge over the river was left high and dry for the river's 
main channel was now over a half mile to the west on the 
Taylor Ranch; and the railroad had been washed out com- 
pletely in this area. Another bridge would have to be built 
across the new channel. 

One night about ten o'clock I received a telephone call. 
The voice said, “This is Superintendent Platt of the Southern 
Pacific. Mr. Foster recommended you to me. I want twenty 
teams and scrapers at the mouth of the Ventura River by six 
o clock tomorrow mroning to grade a shoofly across the mouth 
of the river. Can you do it?” “That’s pretty short notice,” | 
answered. “I'll do the best I can, but doubt being there by 
six. “Do the best that you can. We've got to get the main- 
line open at once. There will be a work train on either end, 
and three or four hundred men.” I did not own 20 teams, 
only four. But I had been doing road work for the county 
during the past couple of years, often hiring other teams. | 
got on the telephone and called several neighboring farmers 
who had teams. We did not make it by six o'clock; but we 
did get there by ten oclock with all that I could send on 
such short notice. It took two days with the teams and work 
trains, and with the men to put in the ties and rails right 
behind where we graded the right of way. It was a busy 
place and rush work. 

After I got the teams lined out and at work, I drove up 
to the depot where Superintendent Platt’s private car was. 
I asked him about what they would pay. He was a rough 
spoken man, and answered, “Get back on the job and keep 
those teams moving. Send in your bill to the company.” | 
was only twenty-four and inexperienced with such people as 
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the railroad; so I went back and did what he said. I charged 
them in my bill the usual rate paid by the county: six dollars 
for a man and team of four horses; and five dollars for my 
time for being boss. I put my bill into the railroad, but paid 
off my hired men and teams first myself. It came back with 
the notation that it would require four copies. I sent them, 
but it was six months before I received the money. I was 
told later by more experienced men than I was with the com- 
pany that I should have doubled my bill for an emergency 
and that they would have paid it just as quick. I was not 
twenty-five years old at the time. I had not learned yet when 
I graded the site for the California School for Girls on Ven- 
tura Avenue. Again I charged the state the above prices, and 
moved 16,000 cubic yards of dirt, only to learn later that it 
cost the state more to have the blueprints for the work pre- 
pared in Sacramento than I charged for doing the job. Again 
if I had doubled the usual price, it would probably have been 
paid and no questions asked. I used 10 four-horse teams on 
that job in addition to the one six-horse plow team for the 
grader; and the job took four months. Besides the heavy road 
plow pulled by six horses, we used Fresno scrapers drawn by 
four horses to move dirt from where the cut was made to the 
fill. Each scraper was supposed to carry a yard of dirt. 

On December 11, 1914 the county appointed a Forestry 
Commission under a new state law. This commission was to 
have charge of and development of county parks. E. P. Fos- 
ter became the chairman of the commission; and the mem- 
bers, one from each supervisoral district, were: A. C. Hardi- 
son, Fred Snyder, Tom Rice and Mrs. L. B. Hogue. Mr. Fos- 
ter had previously given Foster Park to the county, a natural 
area along the Ventura River on the hillside. He also donated 
Seaside Park, and had been instrumental some years before in 
making Camp Comfort a county park. At the request of Mr. 
Foster I became the first County Forester and was in charge 
of development of the parks and planting trees along the 
route of the state highway which was in the planning stage 
at that time. I was well qualified for the job, having been in 
the nursery business with my brother for the past several 
years while doing road work and grading jobs on the side. 
However my main ambition was to become a rancher. Shortly 
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after becoming the forester, the opportunity to be a rancher 
came. I leased a 3,000 acre ranch in the Santa Ana Valley: 
about 200 acres were farming land; and the balance was graz- 
ing land. During the next four years and a half, I held the 
forester job and also operated the ranch and made my home 
on it. We raised hogs, cattle and hay during this time. I 
worked the ranch with hired men. I also hired men for the 
parks and tree planting, superintending both jobs. 

1915 was a normal year for rainfall, but as often happens 
there are wet and dry cycles although they follow no regular 
pattern. 1916 was another, wetter than usual one; and once 
again the Ventura River flooded, almost as bad as in 1914. 
With the road washed out, the Santa Ana Valley became iso- 
lated. After being marooned for several days, I saddled a 
horse and rode out to see what had happened. I lived at the 
end of one road on Coyote Creek; and my brother-in-law, 
John Selby, lived at the end of the other road; the two join- 
ed at the schoolhouse. When I reached the schoolhouse, I 
met John and Alphonse Revere, my cousin's husband, coming 
in from the other road. They were also riding out to see what 
the storm conditions were. The three’ of us rode on over to 
Fred Wadleigh’s ranch where we met him. We had had no 
mail for several days, as was usual when there was high water 
in the river. The mail was brought as far as the Ferguson 
Ranch where it was picked up by anyone on horseback, as the 
river could not be crossed otherwise. It was Fred Wadleigh 
who suggested that we ride down and see how high the river 
was, and go to the Fergusons to pick up the mail. It was a 
nice sunny morning after the night of heavy rain when the 
four of us arrived at the crossing. The road from the Santa 
Ana crossed the river at the upper end of the Hollingsworth 
Ranch to the Ferguson Ranch and then joined the road from 
Ojai to Ventura. There was no bridge. We were all good 
horsemen in our twenties, and accustomed to crossing the 
river during high water. When we teached the creek at the 
head of the crossing, we found it split into two separate 
streams with an island between them. No one gave it a 
thought as we rode into the first stream on the west side. The 
water was swift, but it did not look dangerous. We were kid- 
ding as to who would get their feet wet first. Fred Wadleigh 
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and John Selby were in the lead, and Revere and I were fol- 
lowing side by side. Within seconds we were in trouble: the 
water was swifter than expected; it was not deep enough for 
swimming water for the horses, but deep enough to come up 
their backs. The first horse to go down was John Selby’, 
which was knocked off its feet by the force of the water. 
Wadleigh made it to the far side safely. The next to lose its 
footing was Revere’s horse. The two horses were going down 
stream rolling over like barrels; both riders were in the water. 
As I felt my horse going, I swung off on the landward side in 
water chest deep and held my horse by the bridle reins until 
it caught its feet and got back out on the side from which 
we came in. When I looked for the others, I saw Selby crawl- 
ing out of the water on the far side of the stream but nothing 
of Revere. Farther down I could see that Revere’s horse had 
also made it to the far side of the stream and Wadleigh was 
riding down the opposite bank of the stream with Selbys 
horse following. I grabbed the rope from my saddle and fol- 
lowed downstream along the west side, watching for a sign 
of Revere who had never shown since his horse went over. 
I saw no sign of him as I made my way through brush, rocks 
and over bluffs until I reached the home of Jack Hollings- 
worth. Here, to my surprise, I spotted John Selby and Re- 
vere’s horse washed upon a sandbar out in the middle of the 
river where the two streams came together. Jack was a good 
friend of mine; and another man and he were out on the 
bank of the river, having seen John and the horse wash up 
on the sandbar, not too far from the west bank. A short dis- 
tance upstream from the sandbar the two streams which had 
separated farther up came together again to form one. | 
could not imagine at the time how John and Revere's horse 
happened to be there. The last that I had seen of John was 
about a mile upstream where he had been crawling out from 
the first ducking. Here the water was close to half a mile 
wide as the San Antonio Creek joined the river. I waded out 
into the stream to where it was about breast deep with the 
rope taken from my saddle. The current here was not too 
swift, and I threw the rope to John. He put it around the 
horse’s neck, and I brought it to the west bank. Then I threw 
the rope back to John and he put it around himself under 
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the arms. When the current struck him, he was thrown off 
his feet; and I practically pulled him to shore under water. 
Jack Hollingsworth took us up to his house where we could 
dry out our wet clothes by a fire and gave us both a good 
big drink of whiskey which, under the circumstance, was very 
welcome. 

No sign had been seen of Revere, and it was now too late 
to do any searching; nor were we in any condition for it. 
There was no question but that he was drowned. It was with 
heavy hearts that John and I started for home to break the 
news to my cousin that she was a widow. They had been 
married for only a year. We wanted to reach home before 
dark as both of us had to cross the flood swollen Santa Ana 
Creek. We had had enough of crossing flooded streams to 
last us for a long time. Fred Wadleigh did not try to recross 
the river, but stayed with the Fergusons for the night. We 
and others renewed our search for Revere the next day and 
continued for many days without success. It rained hard 
again all night after the accident, and the river had risen even 
higher. It was possible that the body had been caught by the 
brush somewhere in the stream, and buried in the silt dur- 
ing the night. No trace has ever been found to this day. 

As often happens, the following year (1917) was com- 
pletely without rainfall until the last day of February; and 
there had been none since April of 1916. Pastures were brown 
and old grass was completely gone. Livestock was in bad 
shape and thin. It had all the promises of another of those 
dry years. Cattle began to die in pastures and many more 
were walking skeletons. It was hardest on cows heavy with 
calf. But then the last day of February it began to rain. In 
the Santa Ana Valley where I was ranching, almost thirty 
inches of rain fell during the next thirty days. It quit just 
about as it had begun. Steers, heifers and dry cows came 
through; but many cows were lost, being heavy with calf and 
because of the long wet and cold spell and their weakened 
condition. Following that we again had the so-called normal 
years, not extreme in either dryness or wetness. Rain was 
fairly well distributed through our regular rainy months of 
November, December, January, February, March and April. 
Then came the dry year of 1925. 
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In 1920 the Ventura Livestock Company was organized 
by Walter Sexton, Stephen Percy and myself. We secured a 
lease on the Canet, Waterhouse and Erburu ranches, consist- 
ing of about 13,000 acres. Later we added the Foster Ranch 
at Santa Paula, the Hopper Ranch above Fillmore and the 
Dunshee Ranch in the Santa Ana; making about 20,000 acres 
in Ventura County of range land stocked with cattle and 
sheep. Some years after we also leased 20,000 acres of the 
Atascadero Ranch in San Luis Obispo County in addition to 
what we were leasing in Ventura County. 

The life of the stockman is one of the biggest gambles of 
all. He bets that it will rain when it should. I was the cattle- 
man for the firm and every fall went into Arizona, New Mex- 
ico or Nevada to buy steers and ship them to our ranges here. 
Steers will go through a dry year better than cows and calves, 
although at times we had both. If it rained, we sold steers 
fat off the grass the following June. The sheep were kept for 
raising lambs for market about Easter of each year, and for 
their wool. They too required grass. We not only gambled 
on rain and grass but also on prices, months ahead. We did 
not have any control over either condition. 

We had about 700 hold-over steers on the range in the 
fall of 1924; I went to Nevada in September and bought 800 
more for November delivery. It had not rained by delivery 
time; but I learned that good alfalfa hay could be bought for 
$5.00 per ton in the stack in Nevada. We decided to buy the 
hay and feed the steers until it rained at home, and it was a 
good thing we did. We could not ship this hay to California 

ecause it was quarantined due to the alfalfa weevil. Then 
the dreaded foot-and-mouth disease broke out in California 
near San Francsico bay. Soon the state was under quaran- 
tine and livestock could only be shipped for immediate 
slaughter. Day after day the skies remained clear: no rain. 
Until April there were about four showers: just enough to 
start the grass. Before it was up enough to provide feed, a 
hot east wind would blow and burn it up. Eventually we 
were able to send about 300 steers to the Los Angeles Feed- 
yards which were clean of disease so far. This was at the 
cost of 35¢ per head per day. They gained about two pounds 
per day and sold when prime for eight cents per pound. A 
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little arithmetic will prove that we lost 17¢ on each pound 
gained, but without grass on the range we had little choice. 
During a break in the quarantine rules we managed to sell 
300 more of the steers from the home range to a feeder, leav- 
ing little over 100 head in Ventura. I held the other steers in 
Nevada, and eventually bought and fed 1,000 tons of hay that 
winter. In Ventura we were paying $45.00 and $50.00 a ton 
for hay to feed our sheep. Lambing starts in December. 
Without green grass the ewes do not give enough milk to care 
for twin lambs, which mean a lot in profit to the growers. It 
could rain at any time, but it did not. We continued to kill 
one of each twin lambs to save the other and the ewes. We 
shipped in hay from as far off as Oregon since the foot-and- 
mouth quarantine continued and we could not ship stock out 
of the state to pasture. 6,000 sheep and no grass gave us 
three choices: we could either kill all of them, watch them 
starve to death or buy feed for them. We had the sheep on 
feed where Casitas Springs is located today. At that time 
there was not a house in sight in that area. We chose to 
buy feed to care for the livestock. 

We were told by the California State Agriculture De- 
partment that the foot-and-mouth disease was stamped out. 
Walter Sexton and I went to Arizona and leased 20,000 acres 
of range land, paying down half the rental of $5,000, and re- 
turned home to ship our stock to this pasture. The very next 
day after we returned home there was a new outbreak in 
the Los Angeles stockyards. Arizona hada quarantine on us 
within twenty-four hours. We had to forfeit the deposit be- 
cause we could not use the range. Our hands were tied: with 
a dry year and no grass on the range and a quarantine for 
foot-and-mouth disease in the state, there was nothing that 
we could do. Possibly that is why my hair turned white by 
the age of forty. We would have been better off if we had 
foot-and-mouth disease among our livestock. But Ventura 
County was clean. If we had had an outbreak, the govern- 
ment would have killed the stock and paid us eighty percent 
of their value. As it turned out, every move we made caused 
our losses in money to climb. It was unfortunate that our 
credit at the bank was so good. If we had given the bank a 
mortgage on the livestock, we could have told them that 
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Walter Sexton 


they were theirs and walked off. The result was that we lost 
about $65,000 due to that dry year of 1925. Such are the ex- 
periences of cattle and sheep men. But there is more; be- 
fore we had a chance to recoup our losses, the depression of 
the 1930’s hit. 

With all the trials and tributions of an occasional dry 
year, any real stockman is always ready to do it all over again 
and take the gamble. It is a way of life and, even with its 
ups and downs, a good life. 
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Membership 


NEW 
Robert S. Easley Jacqueline and William C. Kelly 
Mr. and Mrs. John F. Fulkerson, Jr. Mrs. Ora L. Kimble 
Robert Wilson 


SUSTAINING 
William H. Cook Kenneth C. Murphy 
Dr. and Mrs. Samuel R. Edwards Mr. and Mrs. Lester T. Shiells 
Elizabeth Lenard Mr. and Mrs. Milton M. Teague 
Mrs. Henry A. Levy Katherine Bard Wollman 
LIFE 
Philip Bard Walter Wm. Hoffman 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Borchard Mrs. Helene Holve 
Henry M. Borchard Carmen Camarillo Jones 
Mrs. E. C. Canet Mrs. Edwin J. Marshall 
Mrs. Effie Bartlett Daly A. A. Milligan 
Mrs. Harold Dudley Robert G. Naumann 
Mrs. Rosemary H. Duncan Mrs. Mary H. Norcop 
Mrs. Joyce Totten Fraser Mr. and Mrs. Francis Petit 
Mrs. Katherine H. Haley Grace S. Thille 
John F. Henning Harry Valentine 


Richard D. Willett 


Half a Century of Service 


California Mutual Insurance Co. Organized on April 4, 1898 as the 
Ventura County Mutual Fire Insurance Co. with E. P. Foster, president; 
Nathan Blanchard, vice-president and Charles Barnard, secretary. This old 
Ventura County business firm has faithfully followed the high standards set 
by its pioneer founders. 


Santa Paula Savings and Loan Association. Organized in April 1890 
as the Santa Paula Building and Loan Association with J. R. Haugh, presi- 
dent; Caspar Taylor, vice-president and H. H. Youngken, secretary. This 
organization has served the interests of home owners and builders, as well 
as those of the investor. 


County Stationers, Inc., 532 E. Main, Ventura. Successor to John J. 
MacGregor. Since 1898 Ventura County’s complete stationer and office fur- 
niture dealer. 


Bank of A. Levy, 143 W. Fifth St., Oxnard. Founded in 1900 by the 
late Achille Levy, who came to Hueneme in 1875. Since its inception Bank 
of A. Levy has been closely allied with the farm and ranch industries of 
Ventura County. 


Title Insurance and Trust Company. Successor to Ventura Abstract 
Company, founded in 1893 by Charles Barnard and incorporated in 1898 by 
him and four associates, Lloyd Selby, J. S. Collins, Robert C: Sudden and 
John H. Reppy. The office has been in continuous operation in Ventura 
County since that time. 


Joseph P. Reardon Funeral Chapel, 757 East Main Street, Ventura. 
Successor to the business established by the Reardon family in 1911 and 
conducted continually in Ventura since that date. 


Janss Investment Corporation. The company began its first real estate 
development activities in 1889. Operations were moved to the Conejo Valley 
~in 1954 with offices in Thousand Oaks and Newbury Park. 


Union Oil Company of California. Incorporated in Santa Paula in 1890, 
its operations have spread from Ventura County to become world-wide. 
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The Ventura County 
Historical Society 


OFFICERS 


MES. DUANE CARBER . «\ « «© « « President 
RENNGIH C. MURPHY. 1. * 8k Os . Vice President 
R. GIRD PERCY. . . . . ..  Secretary-Treasurer 


DIRECTORS 


MRS. FRANKLIN W. FINE WILLARD B. GERRY 
CARL PHLEGER DR. DOUGLAS L. PENFIELD 
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The Ventura County Historical Society’s headquarters is 
the Pioneer Museum, 77 North California Street, Ventura, 
California. There are three classes of membership: active, 
$7.50 per year including husband and wife; sustaining, $25 
per year; and life, $100. 


The Quarterly is published from the Society’s head- 
quarters at the Pioneer Museum. Grant W. Heil is Editor and 
the Staff includes Mrs. Florence Dawson, Miss Linda C. 
Jordan, Junius H. Kellam, Charles F. Outland, R. Gird Percy, 
Mrs. Rafelita Ortega Philbrick, Herbert F. Ricard, Thomas 
A. Roe, and Richard D. Willett. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for the statements or 
opinions of authors of various articles. All communications 
should be addressed to the Society at the Pioneer Museum. 
Memberships include subscription to the Quarterly. Addi- 
tional copies are available at $1.00 each. 


Five hundred and fifty copies printed for the Ventura 
County Historical Society by Clark’s Printing Co., Ventura, 
California. 
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> By the Staff 

"? ANOTHER EDEN 


By Wallace E. Smith 


\ Notice 
s The second effort to create the County of Ventura was in 1869- 

70. Until it was changed, the petition named the proposed county 
( Richland. Naydean C. Baker, the Ventura County Law Librarian, 
* transcribed Assembly Bill No. 442 and compared it with the later act 
of 1872. The documentation shows its progress. 


+> 


The David C. Cook Publishing Company is celebrating its cen- 
_ tennial. In his research on the del Valle family, Wally Smith became 
interested in the Piru colony. The Mansion has been restored from 


the damage of time and earthquake by another pioneer family, the 


> 


" 
' Newhalls; one of its windows is pictured on the front cover. 
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San Francisco Alfa California |” 


VETER FROM SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


San Buenaventura and the Country Around It _ | 

y 

San Buenaventura is a small, rusty, dusty, little village 
of the old California type, with indications of soon becoming|_fo1 
Americanized. It contains some five hundred inhabitants(’ re] 
the major portion being of the Hispano-Indian stock. Has) Cc 
four stores and some six or eight rum shops or restaurants.{ fir 
A proof of the prosperity of the place, another story is to be) ea: 
added to the hotel this fall. , mi 
This town is bound to become a place of importance}. tib 
soon, as it has a rich and extensive back country to build it(” po 
up. There are some 300,000 acres of fine arable land which, po 
must be tributary, and it will also aspire to divide with Los, tw 
Angeles the traffic flowing to and from the country drained) a 
by the upper waters of the Santa Clara River. The anchorage 
and landing are said to be as good as at Santa Barbara. ly- 
: sit 


A New County ne 


The citizens of this section intend applying to the next 
legislature to set them off a new county; the upper, or divi-§ mé 
sion line, separating them from Santa Barbara to extend from) po 
El Rincon northerly to the summit of the Diablo Range.) Co 
They will also ask to have a portion of Los Angeles County,; OF 
lying east, to be included as belonging to them by right of tos 
natural boundaries and trade relations. Col 

C. E. Be 
Special Traveling Correspondent of The Alic 
San Buenaventura, August 30th 1865, 


9. > 


\ PETITION TO CREATE THE COUNTY OF VENTURA 
| 


t 


; INTRODUCED BY MR. ESCANDON 

L February 24, 1870 

| 

y 
ge To the Honorable, the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
a fornia, the undersigned, your petitioners would respectfully 


its,(° represent: that they are resident of first township in the 
fas County of Santa Barbara, said State of California; that said 
ts. first township embraces all that portion of said county lying 
be? east of the Rincon Creek and containing about 3,168 square 
, miles, a large portion of which is good areable land suscep- 
cel. tible of farming and will support, if properly cultivated, a 
| it(° population of two hundred thousand inhabitants; that the 
ich, population in said township has more than doubled within 
os, twelve months, and is now about twenty-five hundred, with 
ed” a fair prospect of doubling again within the next twelve 
ige months; that the inhabitants are residing from thirty to seven- 
ty-five miles from the town of Santa Barbara, the county 
site of the said Santa Barbara County; that they are greatly 

* inconvenienced and damaged by the great distance they are 
from the said county site in consequence of their county busi- 
ness, which of necessity they have to attend to, is attended 

) with great expense, damage and hardship to your petitioners. 


ext Therefore your petitioners ask your honorable body to 

vi make a law organizing and making a new county of all that 

om, portion of said Santa Barbara County lying east of the Rin- 

ge. con Creek and a line running from the head of the same 

ty,, or the northern boundary line of said Santa Barbara County, 

of together with all the rights and privileges in general given to 
County organizations . . . 


363; Sespe Ranch, December 9th 1869 
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To the Honorable, the Senate and members of Assem- 
bly of the State of California. 


Your petitioners, citizens and residents of the County} 
of Santa Barbara, petition that: a new county be formed out 
of said county; to be called Richland; to be composed of all 
territory lying east of the Rincon Arroyo and commencing > 
at the center of said Rincon Creek where it empties its waters | 
into the Pacific Ocean and running up the center of said 
stream one mile, thence in a due north line to the present} 
northern line of Santa Barbara County. 


| 


They present the following reasons for this petition: |. 

Ist, The proposed new county has now more voters 
than San Luis Obispo and is daily increasing in popu- 
lation. 

2nd, The distance required to be traveled by all | 
having business at the county site is from (30) thirty to 
(80) eighty miles, a portion of which (lies) along the . 
sea beach of the Pacific Ocean which at high tide and) 
in boisterous weather becomes impassible. 

3rd, This distance, in addition to the expense, calls 
for the waste of days and weeks of time, which to an 
agricultural is an actual loss of wealth. 

Ath, The money spent in attending a distant county | 
seat by your petitioners will more than pay the expenses | 
of the new county. Fa 


Your petitioners therefore pray that the County of Rich- } 
land may be created as herein set forth. . 


Santa Barbara County, December 15th 1869 
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Assembly cournal 
STATE OF CALIPORN 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS 
Bills were introduced as follows: 
By Mr. Escandon — An Act to create the County of Ven- 


pe turn, to establish the boundaries and to provide for its organi- 


zation. Read first and second times and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Counties and County Boundaries, and ordered 


’ printed. 


REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 

Mr. Merritt, from the Committee on Counties and Coun- 
ty Boundaries, made the following report: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Committee on Counties and County 
Boundaries to whom was referred Assembly Bill No. 442 An 
Act to create the County of Ventura, to established the boun- 
daries and to provide for its organization respectfully report 
that they have had the said bill under consideration, and 


.. herewith report the same back with amendments; and recom- 


mend its passage as amended. 
MERRITT, Chairman. 


MOTIONS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Mr. Haile offered a resolution, as follows: 
Resolved, That the motions to refer bills or resolutions 
to committees be decided without debate. Adopted. 
Mr. Martin of Butte moved to suspend the rules, to take 
up Assembly Bill No. 442 An Act to create the County of 


Ventura, to establish its boundaries and to provide for its — 


organization. Carried. Amendments adopted. 
Rules suspended, bill considered engrossed, read a third 
time and passed; title approved. 


—18th Session (1870) 461, 586-7, 603-4. 
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Angel Gonzales Escandon 


ANGEL G. ESCANDON 


AND 


ASSEMBLY BILL NO. 442 


With the support of San Luis Obispo county as well as 
his own Township No. 1 of Santa Barbara County, Angel G. 
HEscandon was elected in 1868 to the Assembly seat which 
Mrepresented both counties. By 1869 the agitation for county 
Mdivision produced petitions with enough signatures to take 
the cause to the Legislature. Although the bill he introduced 
ein 1870 was to fail, it became the model for the successful act 
two years later. The wording is so much the same throughout 
Me both pieces of legislation that the title and seven sections of 
pAssembly Bill No. 442 (Sections 1, 3, 8, 10, 17, 18 and 19) 
pare identical with those of Assembly Bill No. 218 (Sections 
I, 3, 12, 8, 15, 19 and 20). This includes the one substantive 
samendment (Section 17) to Escandon’s bill. 

The commissioners to effect the transition from township 
to county were not listed until after the rest of the bill had 
been put together; their names are written in a different hand 
than that of the scribe who copied out the final version: 


Section 6. Albert Chateuneuf, J. H. Kincaid, Wal- 
ter S. Chaffee, W. D. Chillson, S. D. Pinkard are here- 
by appointed and constituted a Board of Commissioners 
to perfect the organization of the said County of 
Ventura... 


@ None of them were named in the second bill, neither were 
ptey nominated by the Legislature, nor do they appear 
mong the first officers; rather, they represent another po- 
itical allignment and were selected by Escandon from the 
squatters. 

The statistical differences between the two bills reflect 
Hinancial values: 


| | A.B.442 A.B. 218 
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The omisions made by Escandon appear to have been over- 
looked, but they were not the cause of defeat. 

Because of his position in the legislature, Escandon could 
overcome the major flaw of his bill in one house, but not 
in both. In Section 12 “The County of Ventura shall be 
entitled to one number of the Assembly .. .” Escandon over-¥* 
reached himself by making an unreasonable demand. This 
lack of logic was seized upon by Thomas Bard when he 
pointed out to the Senate committee that the disparity in 
human resources placed the First Township last. 

Another reason for the disgust of the opposition with 
Assembly Bill No. 442 was its Section 16: , 


The election provided for by this Act is hereby ex- 
empt from the provisions of an act entitled “an Act 
to provide for the registration of the citizens of thist 
State and the enrolment in the several election districts) 
of all the legal voters thereof, and the prevention andy 
punishment of frauds affecting the election franchise .. 
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The separatists would have to come up with another amended? 
bill to create the County of Ventura. | 
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REMONSTRANCE ; 
FROM 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
SANTA BARBARA Co. 


AGAINST DIVISION OF THE COUNTY 


Whereas a bill has lately been introduced in the As- 
sembly of this state to divide the County of Santa Barbara | 
and to form a new county to be called “Ventura”, to be| 
comprised of the First Township of this county; ? 


5 


Be it resolved: | 
That in the unanimous opinion of this board, the 
proposed division would result very disastrously to the! 
general interests of the whole county as well as to the \ 
welfare of the district proposed to be segregated. 


First, by subjecting the few property owners of | 
said district to an onerous taxation for the support, 
of the machinery of a new county government, 
namely from thirty thousand to forty thousand dol- 
lars per annum, to be raised from a population of & 
two thousand including men, women and children;| ing 
* the 
Second, in that the balance of the county would’ Ho, 
likewise be subjected to a much heavier taxation jfor 
than at present, inasmuch as the expenditures would | 
be unchanged and the same amount would neces: 4 
sarily have to be raised from a much less amount 
of property; ’ 


Third, in that this heavy taxation would neces 
sarily cripple the agricultural and other interests | 
which have but lately begun and are struggling } 
against the disappointments and irretrievable losses, 
already resulting from the hitherto unfavorable ant’ 
as yet critical season. & Cor 


10 


; That the owners of a large amount of the taxable 
property of the section sought to be cut off from the 
county, and also acording to the best information of this 

| Board, nearly the whole of the taxpayers of the balance 

' of the county (being in effect more than three fourths 
in amount of all the taxpayers of the whole County of 

5 Santa Barbara) are strongly opposed to the attempted 
division. 


That in accordance with the requirements of the 
e | law that the tax levy for the fiscal year 1870-71 should 
be made before the first Monday of March this board 
5 has been compelled to fix, and has already fixed the rate 
| of tax, based upon the assessed valuation of the total 


OTR z ~ 


a real and personal property in the whole county; that 
| such rate is barely sufficient in the judgment of the 
e\ board to meet the necessary county expenditures; that 


the withdrawal of a large part of such assessed property 
5 will cause the revenue of the county to fall far short 
of its expenditures and seriously clog the administration 
of its affairs; that any disturbance of such levy may en- 
} danger its legality, occasion litigation and throw the fi- 
nances of the county in confusion. 


~-e- CPU. Se eT 


Resolved that it is our duty as public officers represent- 

| ing the whole county to remonstrate, as we here do, against 
* the passage of said bill, and to present the foregoing to the 

d Honorable, the Senate and Assembly of the State of Cal- 

H ifornia, for their consideration. 

5-3 Anto. Ma dela Guerra 

nt President of the Board of Supervisors and 

Supervisor of 2nd Township 


s- Thomas R. Bard 
Supervisor, 1st Township 


a Thomas B. Dibblee 
Supervisor, 3rd Township 
_ Composing the full board 


> 


it 


The Undersigned, who was requested by the Board of} 
Supervisors of Santa Barbara County to furnish a statement, 
of certain facts applicable to the question of a division of) 
this county, to be appended to the Resolution of the Board 
in the above matter, presents the following: , 

Total amount of tax of Santa Barbara County, per as- 
sessment Roll of 1869, and necessary for state & county pur-? 
poses for fiscal year 1869-70 $47,608.00 

Of which tax the amount assessed in 
property in Ist Township, the section 


proposed as a new county, was considerably a 
less than one third, namely about $13,400.00 
Total number of names registered in ? 
this county up to Ist January 1870, was 1,625 
Of which there were in the said 
lst Township 469 | 


N. B. Many of these are names of transient 
persons who have removed from the county. 


Total number of votes cast in this county , 

at the last general election 1,17] 
Of which there were in the said 

Ist Township 382 , 

Population of the Assembly District composed 
of San Luis Obispo & Santa Barbara Counties, ' 
represented by One Member of Assembly, 2 
estimated at 11,0008 


Population of 1st Township of Santa Bar- 

bara County (proposed new county) now 

demanding for itself, in the bill, one | 

member of Assembly, estimated at 1,900 | 

Distance of Town of Santa Barbara, the County Seat” 
of the present county, from San Buenaventura named 3, 
County Seat of proposed new county, 27 miles, with regula 
daily mail stages each way; travelling time, 4 to 5 hours. 


Santa Barbara Thomas B. Dibblee 
March 5, 1870 Supervisor 
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ASSEMBLY BILL No. 4%2 


AN ACT 
Sa erxeate the County of "siti. 


fo extant ie Fanndadies and 


‘ ) . 2 . 
to provide for ils oxgantsation. 
r ( 


Cc ) < 3. es Me : } 
Sebruary 24th 1870 Read fixot and second times: rolerred 
ré 
Pe, . a) : O ») : 
fo Committee on Counties and County rege ie 
< 
0 
iat Ce 
7 ) ff), tf) OD 
March 10th Sreported with amendments. YJ assage xecom- 


mended. Crawford, Csst. Cle. 


‘ Py) ) 
dered prurted. (‘ Lawto 


) ) ») ) 
Warf, | | th ead. amendments adopted, mutes OLLd ren ded 
f 


° ). . 
comnstoered engrossed; Tea third {ime and passed. 
( 


Crasford, (Loaf. CLE 
os ies 1870 ai ala Gi ama Lng. Ok. 


March 12. a engrossed. Moffitt 
March 14th 1870 Read sst & end. time, referred to Com. 
on County and County Boundaries. Mardis, Rest. Deey, 
CWch 24th 1870. Rosarted. without recominendalich, 
OW edie, (Lest. © Decy. 
Marck 28th 1870 Indefinitely postponed; notice of mo- 
lion to xeconsider qien. WN ndia. (Lost. & Decy. 
WMerch 20th 1870 Motion to reconsider indefinitely 


postponed. N ardia. (Lest. Decy. 
13 
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to the proposed division. The Rincon Creek and a line Craw — sapprerrktrhhnieianans FAM f 
through bape letter Li ss vs head waters oF said ere Poe we 
constitute the western boundary of Ventura Township. Strict 

speaking, there is but one town in Santa Barbara, from which ft 
the county takes its name. Ventura has two small towns, San 
Buenaventura and Hueneme, both on the coast. Ventura Town- 
ship has about six hundred square miles of excellent areable land, : 
and the rest of the county about seven hundred. Both areas are 


growing rapidly. 


The above map represents Santa Barbara County previous © 


: 
CREDITS 2 
j Se 
The photographs were lent by Eddie W. Smith, the Star-Free 
press, the Piru Methodist Church and the Pioneer Museum. CO} 
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Photostats of the documents were supplied through the office of 
3 Senator Robert J. Lagomarsino and the Ventura County Law Library. 


e The Santa Barbara Historical Society Museum arranged for a 
copy of the map. 
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ANOTHER EDEN 


By WALLACE E. SMITH 


Johnny Dunn let loose with a wad of chewing tobacco, | 
and glanced out the window to see where it had splattered. | 
“Dammit!”, he muttered as he hurriedly picked up his tools 
and headed for the back door, “I thought he was headed up-? 
canyon in his buggy’. Just below the paneless opening he| 
had spotted David Caleb Cook, the Illinois publisher of re- 
ligious tracts and Sunday School materials, for whom Dunn! 
and a raft of fellow workers were building the Sespe brown-§, 
stone mansion that still dominates the landscape of the east: | 
ern Santa Clara Valley. Cook was cleaning tobacco juice 
from his tall silk hat. It took the distraught Dunn just about 
five minutes to draw his final paycheck and start for the floor 
of the nearby valley. The last thing he wanted right now was 
to come face to face with the man who considered tobacco L 
and liquor in all their forms the handiwork of the Devil | 
himself, and ‘cuss’ words too, for that matter. Fate dealt un- 
kindly with the worker who was just a bit too slow to swallow 
his ‘chaw’ or stuff a still-smouldering cigar butt into the pock- 
et of his Levis when Cook suddenly loomed on his horizon;? 
even after working hours or on the streets of some nearby 
town, the next check would be his last if he was on Cooks 
payroll. The publisher’s 14,000-acre California empire here 
was already known as the Second Garden of Eden, and its de- 
veloper as Adam whenever he was thought to be out of ear- 
shot. What happened when Eve bit into the apple was mild| 
indeed when compared to the swift retribution which over: | 
took errant hands hired by Cook, who was the son of the| 
Reverend Ezra Cook of the East Worcester (New York) | 
Methodist Church. > 

Born in August 1850, Cook was dutifully named for the 
David and Caleb of the Bible. Last and smallest of the mir- 
ister’'s brood, he was catapulted at an early age into what he | 
considered a hostile adult world. His father’s sonorous pulpit | 
voice faded to a whisper under the stress of a thousand Sun- 
day sermons. When a modest woolen mill investment prove¢ > 
unwise, the family moved to a farm near Wheaton, Illinois. 
In his early teens the erudite youngster taught himself the’ 
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ways of the animals of the Illinois woods, and was able to 
enter college (not long after his fifteenth birthday) on the 
proceeds of his trap lines. In his spare hours he helped with 
his father’s farm chores. One morning a cornstalk pierced his 
eye, and the resulting infection soon spread to the other one. 
For weeks he could scarcely distinguish bright lights and 
hazy images. His college education was the first casuality. 

A failure as a farmer, the elder Cook moved his family 
to bustling Chicago. There young David apprenticed himself 
to a print shop typesetter, and sold sewing machines from 
door to door to bring in a few extra dollars. He found the 
workaday world much to his liking. In a few months he was 
able to hire someone to make his house calls and devote his 
own time to mail orders. A testament to his ‘sixth sense’ in 
judging those about him is the fact that his very first em- 
ployee was George P. Bent, a boy destined to become a mil- 
lionaire piano manufacturer. Cook, not yet 18, was already 
a success in business. But religion, his father’s first love, 
beckoned. He accepted a teaching offer at the Sunday 
School in Ward’s Rolling Mills, and soon became a familiar 
figure in Windy City slums. When Mother O’Leary’s cow 
kicked over the lantern to send Chicago up in flames, Cook 
shared the 1871 catastrophe with his father and brother and 
wound up with five dollars in his pocket. Even now, he could 
see that others were less fortunate. Homeless children were 
in need and his five dollars went for milk. 

Casting about for some way to recoup his losses, he 
found an obscure corner for an office. Within six months his 
debts were paid. Four years later he sold the once more flour- 
ishing sewing machine business to Bent and decided to de- 
vote the proceeds to fill an obvious need for better Sunday 
School materials. Our Sunday School quarterly made its de- 
but; and with his young bride, Marguerite, he launched the 
publishing house which still bears his name. She edited his 
religious publications for more than 50 years. Squeezed 
out of his Chicago quarters, Cook bought a vacant woolen 
mill on the Fox River; and most of his Chicago employes fol- 
lowed 14 huge cylinder presses to Elgin. When he was again 
threatened with financial ruin, a reduction in second class 
mail rates saved him. 
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But the effect upon his health was disastrous. Late in 
1886 he decided to move with Marguerite and their two sons, 
George and David, to California and a more friendly climate. 
Several solitary trips to the West Coast during the winter 
months pinpointed Ventura County as the right spot for 
something which had been taking nebulous shape in the 
young publisher’s mind: a Second Garden of Eden. At Ran- 
cho Camulos he conferred with Senora Ysabel Varela del 
Valle, six years widowed and in dire financial straits. Two 
days after Christmas she had been forced to mortgage her 
late husband’s Rancho Temescal to Don Juan Forster for 
$30,000. It was this land, three square Spanish leagues de- 
voted to cattle before the drought of 1864, that appealed to 
Cook. Bounded by precipitous mountains slashed with nar- 
row canyons, this was the land granted by the Mexican gov- 
ernor Manual Micheltorena to Juan Francisco Lopez y Ar- 
ballo. The senora’s husband, Ygnacio, had parted with $4,000 
in March 1857 in exchange for this land and its herds. When 
their eldest son, Reginaldo, sought to trade his seat in the 
California Legislature for one in far-off Washington, he sold 
the mineral rights to the Bank of California to provide him- 
self with a campaign kitty. He lost by a scant 409 votes to 
Col. Henry Harrison Markham of Pasadena, the avowed can- 
didate of the power-grabbing Southern Pacific Railroad; and 
then was unable to redeem his note. Two years later Cook 
found it necessary to buy back these all important rights to 
clear his title to Rancho Temescal. It was in mid-April when 
Reginaldo, armed with his mother’s power of attorney, closet- 
ed himself with Cook in a room at Ventura’s Palace Hotel. 
When the legislator returned to Sacramento, Cook found him- 
salf the sole owner of 13,339 acres of Piru Canyon and its 
environs plus 89 acres of the Camulos at the juncture of the 
two ranches. 

Within a year Cook was to devote this parcel to the 
founding of Piru City and the building of The Mansion. 
When the Del Valles had paid off Don Juan’s mortgage, they 
still found themselves better off by nearly $37,000. Jose de 
la Guerra and Hugh Warring, a son of the oldest American 


: 
| 
| 
, 
| 
| 


family in the area, determined through appraisal that the pur- | 


chase price was a fair one; and Judge B. F. Williams con- 
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David Caleb Cook 


firmed the transaction in his San Buenaventura chambers. } 


Cook then lost no time in bringing Marguerite and his two 
sons west. Soon his receding sandy hair and small wax-col- 
ored mustache were easily recognized on sight from Piru 
Creek to the seacoast 30 miles away. Cook divided his new 
holdings into five sections: Piru, Esmeralda, Temescal, Cala- 
rax and Esperanza in that order as he headed upstream; and 
hired a foreman for each. They in turn added to the payroll 
as many American and Mexican hands as they could find, 
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for the building of a Second Garden of Eden would be no | 
easy task. Raids were conducted on two nearby Espee ‘coo- | 


lie camps for Chinese laborers, already a familiar sight as 
they toted a water bucket from either end of a pole across 
their shoulders. Cook filed a legal claim to 5,400 inches of 
water from the Piru and its five tributaries, and launched an 
ambitious project designed to turn over the soil of 1400 acres 
and introduce to Ventura County a multitude of Biblical fruit 
trees, vines and shrubs. He avoided the public prints like the 
plague, giving rise to a crop of half truths and rumors more 
prolific than the crops stretching almost as far as the eye 
could see. Unassuming in appearance and almost faceless in 
a crowd, he usually surprised those meeting him for the first 


time. Although strict in matters of behavior, Cook paid wages | 
well above the average and launched the careers of many a | 


prominent Santa Paula and Fillmore man who stoutly de- 
fended him against his detractors long after he had returned 


to the Land of Lincoln. Within four years he beamed with | 
satisfaction as he surveyed his 400 acres of oranges, 300 of | 


apricots, 200 of English walnuts (although these were cer- 
tainly unknown in Biblical Palestine) and smaller acreages 
of figs, grapes, chestnuts, almonds, pomegranates, Japanese 
persimmons and that most Biblical of all fruits, the olive. 

Most of this produce found its way to America’s markets 
from the end of a wharf built in 1871 at Hueneme by Tom 
Bard. But some was marketed through Los Angeles brokers, 


| 
’ 


among them Woodhead and Gay. At peak of production it 


was this fellow Illini, Leslie Fillman Gay, who left the firm 


»> 


to accept a post as Cook’s general foreman. The brown hait- | 


ed, 48-year-old Gay bore testimony to an earlier encounter 


with a subordinate’s knife in a deep scar across his left ear. , 
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A decade later on the ranch 


And his six-foot-three stature gave warning that he would 
brook no shenanigans when it came to his hired hands. Gay's 
wife, Alice, devoted her hours to the managing of Cook’s 
Piru City Hotel (later the Mountain View and still later the 
Round Rock) which for some time was the only overnight 
accommodation for those whose curiosity drew them from 
far and near to see for themselves if there was any truth to 
the Garden of Eden legend. Huge white Percherons graded 
the eight miles of roads and 12 miles of irrigation ditches 
needed to turn a cow pasture into a self-sufficent Piru fruit 
farm of exotic fruits and berries. Little by little Cook’s health 
improved, and he made frequent sorties to Illinois to keep an 
eye on his growing publishing house. Each time he took along 
a huge box of fruit to be distributed to his typesetters and sec- 
retaries, proof readers and lithographers in Elgin. Each re- 
ceived one orange but was denied further access to Pandora’s 
Box until he could recite, to Cook’s satisfaction, the signifi- 
cance of each fruit in the Biblical scheme of things. A writer 
tor Overland magazine, drawn to the scene in late 1887 by 
stories of the publisher's eccentricities, saw Cook as a “slight, 
nervous looking man with smooth shaven hollow cheeks, ani- 
mated eyes and the whitest teeth I ever saw’. The author 
came away with a vivid impression of almost superhuman 
energy. Entire hillsides had been planted to eucalyptus and 
lives, figs and vineyards. F inding the apricot market de- 
pressed, Cook had erected his own dryers. He duplicated 
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these for his figs which he packed for market himself, and 
turned those too ripe for market into jam. In spite of periodic 
rebellions against his taboos on tobacco and liquor, his Mexi- 
can and Chinese laborers were well housed and well] fed; 
and nearly all his ventures turned a neat profit. 

An exception was the acreage devoted to vineyards. Bill 
Lechler frequented the canyon from his father’s adobe home- 
stead to give the energetic publisher farming advice. When 
he learned that Cook planned a raisin pack from two-year-old 
vines, Lechler argued until he was blue in the face for a two- 
year delay to assure an adequate sugar content. His advice 
was ignored and the entire crop, which dried to nothing but 
skin, went for naught. The packing house near Cook’s rail- 
road depot was hard hit in 1889 when a French blight took 
a devastating toll of his Santa Ana grapes. Four dozen Chi- 
cago imports who insisted for some reason upon working in 
the hot fields in their good clothes (the target of many a guf- 
faw from fellow workers) finally gave up in disgust and 
headed east. The vineyards were later abandoned as hopeless 
when they were invaded by half-starved coyotes from the 
foothills. Shot and slit open, these animals were found to 
have literally stuffed themselves on Cook’s fine muscats. 
Another bad investment found several hundred acres of 
Oonshui oranges, brought in from Japan in flats, frost-bitten 
and worthless before they could bear their first commercial 
crop. But Cook, armed with a faith that in the end all would 
turn out according to plan, took his losses in stride. By March 
of 1890 he had a hundred thousand new citrus trees in his 
own nurseries ready to set out come spring, and this at a time 
when all of Ventura County could boast no more than 70,000 
orange and lemon trees. Encouraged by Cook’s pomegran- 
ates, the Del Valles devoted acreage to this exotic fruit, 69 
trees to the acre. In seven years their yield was five boxes to 
the tree; but efforts to create a market at $4.50 a box were 
a dismal failure. 

It was March of 1888 when Cook, convinced that his 
Garden of Eden would blossom forth as the Biblical springs 
in the desert, platted Piru City on a bench of land formed 
our years earlier from silt and debris washed onto the valley 
loor by almost unprecedented rains, a deluge which uprooted 
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400-year-old pines in the upper reaches of the waterela 
This town with the somewhat hopeful name was pronounced 
Pee-roo after an Indian reed used by the local Alliklik tribes 
for their baskets. But many years after Cook returned to Ili- 
nois an enterprising restauranteur erected a billboard to ex- 
toll his wares. His motto, widely advertised, soon conc 
newcomers to mispronounce the Indian name: “I put the 
PIE in Piru!” Up went the traditional dirty yellow Espee de- 
pot alongside the tracks Cook was unable to entice closer to 
his rancho, and a house for its first agent. For many years 
Cook paid his salary from his own pocket. Concerned for 
the spiritual welfare of the 100 or so families soon living near 
his depot, he appeared with four other ranchers (Richard 
Simpson, Stephen Lenten, Charles French and C. H. Deck- 
er) at a quarterly conference of the Methodist congregations 
from Fillmore and Sespe. Six days later the Reverend M. O. ; 
McNiff helped with the formation of a Piru parish dedicated a) 
to the traditions of John Wesley. Five months later Cook had fj) 
built with his own funds a Methodist Episcopal Church, and gq! 
had turned over to its congregation a 70 by 140-foot parcel BR) 
of land “not to be used for the purpose of vending intoxicat- 3m’ 
ing liquors for drinking purposes, whether said vending shall a4 
be directly or under some evasive guise”. Violation of this 
restriction, which later appeared on other Cook documents, fj» 
would revert the land to its donor and evict the congregation ¢ 
ignominiously into the street. ‘ 

Dictums against tobacco, liquor and swear words were) 
now augmented by others designed to clean up his men’s lives } 
in yet another area: sanitation. Soon his cooks found him} 
peering unexpectedly over their shoulders and peeking into | 
their bread boxes, and each simmering concoction was re) } 
ferred to the publisher’s taste buds for approval. Surprise $ 
‘white glove’ inspections brought disgrace and a sharp rept'- 
mand for the unlucky foreman whose bunkhouses were not 
spic and span. Wells, Fargo opened an office in his new de- 
pot; and at about the same time Mrs. Arthur W. Barnes gave |. : 
birth to Piru City’s first native-born son. Four passenget/ My 
trains a day huffed and puffed into the little station, and ¢ 
Cook could be forgiven an unwarranted optimism as he ; 
dreamed of his town’s bright future. 
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Piru Methodist Church 
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im} As Piru City grew, so did The Mansion. Located on a 
0 rise a short distance from town, it soon boasted 10 acres of 
re. ,? €x0tic plants in its gardens and a prominent corner tower of 
ise § blocks quarried from nearby Sespe Canyon by the Los An- 
1. Seles Granite and Brown Stone Company. Hardwood floors, 
it. 4 Slassed-in conservatory, a five-mile telephone link with the 
Je., Outside world, natural gas from his own refineries and win- 
ve | dows with a commanding view of the long palm-lined drive 
set > Were but a few of the advantages offered by The Mansion. 
nq |, Here he lived for more than a decade, lord of all he surveyed. 
he even years as manager broke Gay’s health, and one Febru- 

» dy morning in 1899 he departed for Monrovia. The elder 
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Bunkhouse 


Cook returned from his next trip to Chicago with A. B. Lucas, 
who assumed Gay’s duties as well as those of the Piru City |” 
postmaster, F. E. Woods. He lost no time in applying his | 
new ideas, both in fruit production and in the handling of 
Uncle Sam’s mails. Out went word that he would sell three 

stamps for a nickel. Customers flocked to his window, to & 
share in a hearty laugh when they found his bargain consisted | 
of two two-cent stamps and a one! Lucas, an Iowan and 

former South Dakota state legislator, used his experience as | 
vice-president of a state board of agriculture to revamp most | 
of Gay's methods. Under Superintendent W. H. Fleet each 
of the five divisions was granted more freedom with its own | 
foreman, headquarters, barns and bunkhouses. He adver- \ 
tised far and wide for 500 new hands for the two-week apri- 
cot pitting season, promising accommodations “pleasant and | - 
safe for the most timid and refined ladies”. One week in | 
May brought 300 applicants, and tents and brush shelters 
threatened to inundate the board structures comprising the * 
new town. Pitting started first upstream, the workers moving 
back toward town as the fruit ripened. Although there were 
now dozens of girls in the pitting sheds, one of Cook’s bache- 
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| lor hands could not work up enough courage to court one of 
them. So when he found a note in a pair of socks bought 
from French, manager of Cook's general store and perennial 
_ Prohibitionist candidate for just about every office that came 
along, he lost no time in answering it. “I am a young lady of 
- 20 and would like to correspond with a bachelor wanting to 
_ get married,” this lonely heart had written, adding her name 
_and address. Imagine his chagrin as he excitedly tore open 
’ this reply: “Mamma was married 20 years ago. The merchant 
who sold you those socks evidently does not advertise, or he 
_ would have disposed of them years ago. Mama handed me 
your letter and said possibly I might suit you. I am 18 years 
old, good looking, and always wanted to go to California!” 
Dormant for many years, the San Feliciano gold mines 
of Juan Francisco Lopez were explored and reopened for 
business by Cook’s eldest son, George. A story carried over 
his name in the Ventura Weekly free press said the hills had 
© been honeycombed with tunnels by Lopez and a passel of 
+ Sonorans, but most of these had long since collapsed. “The 
aS, | most noticeable reminders of the early and vigorous search 
for gold,” he reported, “are the hundreds of old tunnels which 
nis | riddle some of the gold-bearing hills and bar.” Chinese rail 
of | layers with hydraulic equipment now drove two new tunnels 
ee | to the side of the mountain at the 1843 diggings, and for a 
to dozen years the venture once more proved profitable. Un- 
\ like his brother David, George was a frequent concern to his 
father. About once a month he would hike himself off to 
Los Angeles for a weekend of merrymaking, telling his new 
_ city friends that for a few days at least he was through “run- 
_ Ing a soul saving ranch”. As late as 1899 George made the 
' columns of the Free press with an editorial observation that 
_ he had “stopped digging gold at the mines long enough to 
_ make a flying trip to Los Angeles last Thursday. It was osten- 
id | - sibly a business trip, but some of his friends are not altogether 
in i certain about the nature of the business. It is hinted that a 
rs | charming young lady living in the city might throw a little 
1¢ * light on the subject!” 
ig & Now another type of treasure, black gold, brought new- 
re \ comers flocking to Cook’s land. Armed with a court order he 
es » ran off some bothersome wildcat oil drillers, Frederick 
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» Sharon and Francis Newlands. Three carloads of lumber ar- 
rived in March from Santa Barbara for the erection of four oil 
P derricks near the work done by these oil squatters, and a 
fourth flatcar carried two-inch pipe to conduct the oil to the 
railroad. The following month drillers at the third well site 
cored gold-bearing quartz, and set off speculation that Cook 
» would abandon his pursuit of oil in favor of a second gold 
' rush; but already the publisher had received enticing offers 
¥ for his land based upon rumors of underlying oil. He resolved 
to push ahead. Shortly after the Independence Day celebra- 
» tion, at which George demonstrated a rather pleasing tenor 
* and his father released a handful of balloons from the tower 
» of the Mansion, the publisher headed east once again to look 
after his business affairs. The firm by now had outgrown the 
‘woolen mill and filled several four-story buildings with sev- 
' eral hundred workers. His book, Titus, had topped the mil- 
C lion-sales mark, so Cook decided to take advantage of his re- 
gained health and a $500,000 offer for his land in California. 
S He proceeded to Allegan County, Michigan where he signed 
\ the papers proferred by incorporators of the Piru Oil and 
*Land Company. It was a neat profit of $433,000 on a 13- 
' year land investment, and the Second Garden of Eden had 
_ paid off twofold! Now he could devote full time to religion. 
David Caleb Cook died in 1927 after building a reputation 
+ as the godfather of the Sunday School publishing movement, 
and his Elgin legacy is a worldwide enterprise. 
The Mansion is now half-hidden with palms and citrus 
trees, but can still be spotted from across the valley. When 
the Lechlers moved into town from their canyon homestead, 
_ they were offered Cook’s impressive home. They chose the 
* Round Rock Hotel instead, because it was common know- 
| ledge that The Mansion was haunted. The, less superstitious 
| Warrings who occupied the house until recent years soon 
traced the ghostly noises to their source: pepper tree roots 
which had worked their way through the foundations, using 
the brownstone tower as a sounding board as they vibrated 
in the East Wind. Olivet remains, and a few apricot trees. 
_ Across the creek from town a double row of peppers hides the 


| foundations of Cook’s initia] bunkhouses. 
t» 
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Membership 


NEW 
Mr. and Mrs. James T. Bensen Mr. and Mrs. Roger D. Holland 
Mrs. Marguerite Conklin Arthur P. Langford 
Mrs. Helen M. Fairbanks Stuart Smithwick 
Mr. and Mrs. Troels Udsen 
SUSTAINING 
William H. Cook Kenneth C. Murphy 
Dr. and Mrs. Samuel R. Edwards Mr. and Mrs. Lester T. Shiells 
Elizabeth Lenard Mr. and Mrs. Milton M. Teague 
Mrs. Henry A. Levy Katherine Bard Wollman 
LIFE 
Philip Bard Walter Wm. Hoffman 
Mr. and Mrs. Emest Borchard Mrs. Helene Holve 
Henry M. Borchard Carmen Camarillo Jones 
Mrs. E. C. Canet Mrs. Edwin J. Marshall 
Mrs. Effie Bartlett Daly A. A. Milligan 
Mrs. Harold Dudley Robert G. Naumann 
Mrs. Rosemary H. Duncan Mrs. Mary H. Norcop 
Mrs. Joyce Totten Fraser Mr. and Mrs. Francis Petit 
Mrs. Katherine H. Haley Grace S. Thille 
John F. Henning Harry Valentine 


, Richard D. Willett 


Half a Century of Service 


California Mutual Insurance Co. Organized on April 4, 1898 as_ the 
Ventura County Mutual Fire Insurance Co. with E. P. Foster, president; 
Nathan Blanchard, vice-president and Charles Barnard, secretary. This old 
Ventura County business firm has faithfully followed the high standards set 
by its pioneer founders. 


Santa Paula Savings and Loan Association. Organized in April 1890 
as the Santa Paula Building and Loan Association with J. R. Haugh, presi- 
dent; Caspar Taylor, vice-president and H. H. Youngken, secretary. This 
organization has served the interests of home owners and builders, as well 
as those of the investor. 


County Stationers, Inc., 532 E. Main, Ventura. Successor to John J. 
MacGregor. Since 1898 Ventura County’s complete stationer and office fur- 
niture dealer. 


Bank of A. Levy, 143 W. Fifth St., Oxnard. Founded in 1900 by the 
late Achille Levy, who came to Hueneme in 1875. Since its inception Bank 
of A. Levy has been closely allied with the farm and ranch industries of 
Ventura County. 


Title Insurance and Trust Company. Successor to Ventura Abstract 
Company, founded in 1893 by Charles Barnard and incorporated in_ 1898 by 
him and four associates, Lloyd Selby, J. S. Collins, Robert C. Sudden and 
John H. Reppy. The office has been in continuous operation in Ventura 
County since that time. 


Joseph P. Reardon Funeral Chapel, 757 East Main Street, Ventura. 
Successor to the business established by the Reardon family in 1911 and 
conducted continually in Ventura since that date. 


Janss Investment Corporation. The company began its first real estate 
development activities in 1889. Operations were moved to the Conejo Valley 
in 1954 with offices in Thousand Oaks and Newbury Park. 


Union Oil Company of California. Incorporated in Santa Paula in 1890, 
its operations have spread from Ventura County to become world-wide. 
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Notice 


The aboriginal inhabitants anticipated the contemporary political 
situation. Except for the Allikliks in the eastern Santa Clara Valley at 
Piru, the Indians of Ventura County were the Chumash, a maritime 
tribe occupying the Tri-County area. Each of the three counties be- 
longed to a dialect group, ours being the Ventureno. There were 
chifetains at Shishalop (Ventura) north of the Santa Clara River and 
at Muwu (Mugu) south of the river. Hispanic California initiated 
the developments of the nineteenth century. San Buenaventura was 
the first mission established, but the Spaniards included it in the 
District of Santa Barbara because of the location of the presido there. 


The American occupation resulted in another star, the State of 
California. With the formation of the charter counties on February 
8, 1850, what is now Ventura County was included with Santa Bar- 
bara County as Township No. 1. After 1855 when the California Su- 
preme Court decided that the Court of Sessions could not act in 
county management, Ventura was entitled to one of the three mem- 
bers of the Board of Supervisors. Fernando Tico was the first resi- 
dent of the township to serve, and he was followed by Ysidro Abiols, 
Jose de Arnaz, Juan Camarillo and Juan Rodriquez. In 1867 Thomas 
R. Bard became the first non-Californian member of the board and 
remained until 1872. 


There had been two unsuccessful attempts to separate Ventura 
from Santa Barbara County: the first was postponed in the Assembly 
in 1861; and the second was tabled in the Senate in 1870; it had been 
introduced by Angel G. Escandon, but was opposed by Bard. Wil- 
liam D. Hobson headed the drive behind the County Division bill 
passed by the legislature on March 22, 1872. 


It went into force January 1, 1873 and the governor appointed 
a five-man Board of Commissioners to put it into effect: the Rev. 
Sherlock Bristol, President; Bard, Secretary; Escandon; William D. 
F. Richards; and Dr. Charles W. Thacker. They authorized the 
Great Register, divided the county into three townships, set up eight 
precints and proclaimed an election in February. James Daly, J. A. 
Conway and C. W. Thacker made up the first Board of Supervisors. 
The County of Ventura was certifyed to be officially created on 
March 10, 1873; and the supervisors met for the first time on April 
7, 1873 in San Buenaventura, the designated county seat. 


Contents 
PLACES NAMES OF VENTURA COUNTY 
By Herbert F. Ricard 


WITH A GUIDE, SOURCES OF INFORMATION AND MAPS 


This list is the first attempt to explain the place names of Ventura 
County, that is the nomenclature of the settlements and geographical 
features, but excluding streets and highways. Beginning with a group 
of more than one thousand places complied from eighteen maps, the 
search for information about them included interviews and manuscripts 
as well as publications. 


GUIDE 


Whenever a word is used in several names for the same reason, 
these places are grouped together; and the explanation is given only 
once, ie. Arroyo Conejo, Conejo Valley, Conejo Creek, etc. are all 
listed as related names under Conejo. On the other hand Haines 
Canyon and the town of Haines require separate entries because one 
is named for Herman Haines and the other for Abner Haines. 


Distances are measured from the nearest of fifteen points shown 
on the map inside the back cover; directions are general, employing 
only the eight principal points of the compass such as N, NE, E, etc. 
If an exact location is needed, the alphabetic symbols on the right in- 
dicate the avaliable maps giving detail, which are listed in the back. 


The numbers after ‘ref.’ show which items in the Sources of Infor- 
mation have been used. Parentheses after the number contain the 
exact citation: a single number is of the page; the number before a 
colon is the volume, after it the page; dates cover the years included; 
periodicals are dated (month and year for magaines; month, day and 
year for newspapers) and sections are given as well as pages. The 
numbers in the parenthesis after Q are to current topographical maps. 


PLACE NAMES OF VENTURA COUNTY 


By Herbert F. Ricard 


ABADI CREEK 
10 mi. NW of Wheeler Springs maps: Q(18); J; D 


This creek runs from Santa Barbara County into Ventura 
County and apparently is named for the Abadie family which 
had members through the area in the very early days. Wil- 
liam Abadie, of Ventura County, wrote that he was born in 
France and naturalized at Santa Barbara in 1859. Domingo 
Abadie was murdered in Ventura in 1868, with two pistol 
balls in his head, just two days after he had appealed to the 
court that he was being threatened “with deadly weapons”. 


ref. 56(206,208-09); 55; 69(343,361); 82(Aug. ’56, p.8,n.3) 


ABSCO 
2 mi. SE of Ventura map: G 


The name of this Southern Pacific station is an acronym 
made from the initial letters of American Beet Sugar Com- 
pany. This was the refinery built in 1897, which brought Ox- 
nard into existance. 


ref. 26 


ADAMS CANYON 
3 mi. W of Santa Paula maps: H; Q(29); J; D 


Named for William G. Adams who in 1872 with his part- 
ner, Frank Thayer, took a small lease on ex-Mission lands 
and borrowed or bought enough tools to start a spring-pole 
oil well in the east fork of the canyon that bears his name 
today. Jefferson Crane who arrived in 1861 wrote, “I believe 
the Adams well in Adams Canyon was the first one in the 
county to produce oil in commercial quantities.” Adams Can- 
yon becomes Adams Barranca. 


related name 


ADAMS BARRANCA 3 mi W of Santa Paula map: P 


ref. 34(1:238); 59(3:192); 72(1892-94); 82 (May’56, p.16) 


ADOBE HILL 


6 mi. N. of Ventura map: not found on maps 


The only reference to this that has been found in print 
is in the introduction to an early legend. Mrs. Chaffee wrote, 
“On the highway from San Buenaventura to the Ojai Valley, 
at the foot of Adobe Hill, between there and the entrance to 
which is now known as Foster Park,” etc. Percy said that he 
recalls Adobe Hill very well. “It is about ¥2 to %4 of a mile 
beyond the turnoff to Foster Park. It was the hump or hill 
just before entering Casitas Springs. It was named for the 
adobe character of the soil that would cling to the wheels of 
wagons in wet weather”, he explained. 


ref, 41(140); 45 


ALAMO MOUNTAIN 
8 mi. S of Frazier Mt. maps: Q(8); J; D 


“Alamo means cottonwood, and is the name of the high- 
est mountain in Ventura County” was the statement in an 
1883 newspaper article on this school district. Several other 
features in the county are also named for the cottonwoods. 
Alamo Mountain only reaches an altitude of 7455 feet, com- 
pared to 8831 feet for Mount Pinos. | 


related names maps 
ALAMO CAMP 9 mi. S of Frazier Mt. Q(8) 
ALAMO CREEK 8 mi. S of Frazier Mt. Q(8); J; D 
ALAMO CREEK 7 mi. E of Ozena Q(10); J; D 
ALAMOS CANYON 3 mi. NW of Simi EoD 
CANADA DE LOS ALAMOS 7 mi. SE of Frazier Mt. cD 


ref, 81(/24/83, p.1); 42(99) 


ALDER CREEK 

3 mi. E of Sespe Hot Springs maps: Q(14); J; D 
Alder, as the name for geographical features, appears 

throughout the state and is an indication of the abundance of 


the native alder. This is the only use of the English name for 
the tree that has been noted in the county. See also Aliso. 


ref. 26; 42(128) 
ALISO CANYON 


5 mi. SW of Santa Paula maps: Q(30); J; D 


This is the Spanish term meaning alder, aliso being more 
commonly used than alder in the southern part of the state. 
These trees grow only where the water supply is permanent, 
so their preseene was particularly noted. Frequently the 
name referred to sycamores which the Spanish also called 
aliso. Aliso Canyon becomes Ellsworth Barranca. 


related name 


CANADA DEL ALISO 6 mi. N of Ventura maps: L(3); Q(31); D 


This is often written Canada De Aliso. A deed in 1865 
referred to this as “ ‘canada de los alisos’ or sycamores, also known 
as Camerons Canyon” for Alexander M. Cameron’s ownership 
of the land. 


ref, 26; 42(18); 74(A:275); 75(A:418) 


ANACAPA ISLAND 


11 mi. SW of Port Hueneme maps: shown on nautical charts 


The naming of this island involved much confusion. In 
January 1770 Costanso referred to the larger portion as 
Falsa Vela, Spanish for ‘false sail’, because its appearance 
resembled a sailing ship. He called the other parts Las Me- 
sitas, meaning ‘small tables’, because of their flat tops. At 
that time, Anajup was the Indian name for Santa Cruz Is- 
land. Through some error or misunderstanding, this name 
was somehow transferred to Falsa Vela, the main portion of 
the Anacapa group. Vancouver, in 1792, gave the single 
name Eneeapah or Enecapa to this cluster of islands, from 
which it reached its present form in 1854. The meaning of 
the Indian word is not known. 


ref, 26; 1(2:313-15) 


ANACAPIA 


A geological term used to describe an ancient Cenozoic 
land mass located near the present Anacapa Island. 


ref, 29 
ANLAUF CANYON 
9 mi. N of Santa Paula maps: K; Q(22); P 


Named for the Anlauf family of Santa Paula, owned 
property in this section. The canyon, frequently and incor- 
rectly, appears on maps as ‘Onlauf Canyon’, caused by con- 


fusion from the German pronunciation of the name. Her- 
man Anlauf was born in Germany about 1853, and a citizen 
here by 1894 through the naturalization of his father. 


ref, 26(229); 72(1892-94) 


APACHE CANYON 
5 mi. N of Ozena maps: Q(4); J; D 


This tribal group has acquired a reputation as hard-fight- 
ing Indians, a trait that must have been noted back in the 
days of the padres. In 1819 Father Senan, in writing a report 
of a major attack by Indians, referred to the raiders as “some 
Mohave gentiles arriving from the sierras of the Colorado.” 
Candalaria told of an Indian legend about a fierce battle be- 
tween the Sespe Indians and Mohave Apaches. 


related names maps 
APACHE POTRERO 14 mi. N of Ozena Q(4); J; D 
APACHE SPRING 

CAMPGROUND 10 mi. NE of Ozena | Ae 


ref. 19(47); 26; 59(3:158); 82(Nov.’56, p.4) 


ARNOLD 
3 mi. SE of Port Hueeme map: not found on maps 


The name of this small community was taken from the 
four Arnold families that were here before Ventura County 
was created; and two of these families had arrived in 1868. 
This family group had numerous members and they generally 
stayed in this area. The 1875 directory lists nine Arnold 
householders in the county, with seven of them at Hueneme. 


ref. 34(1:178); 69(358); 72(1873-78); 43(177) 


ARRASTRA FLAT 
2 mi. SE of Frazier Mt. maps: Q(1); J; D 


The word is derived from the Mexican mining term ar- 
rastrar. It was applied in California gold mining to a crude 
method of pulverizing the gold ore by dragging heavy 
weights over it on a circular stone bed. The Ventura Free 
press in 1883 reprinted an article containing the following: 
“Evidences of early mining by the Padres are, that in an old 
arrastra, near Frazier Peak, an oak about a foot in diameter 
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is growing. But mining here did not antedate 1822 accord- 
ing to Father Senan who wrote in a report from the mission, 
“As for mines, we can only say that up to the present time, 
none have been discovered, nor have we heard of any”. 


ref. 4(5); 26; 42(50); 57(164) 


ARUNDELL BARRANCA 


5 mi. E of Ventura maps: Q(30); P 


Referring to old families, Sheridan wrote, “There were 
the Dudley's, Knoxes, and Arundell, after whom the bar- 
ranca was named. At another time he said, “Thomas and 
William Arundell were well known settlers of this section in 
the earliest days of the county and became well to do and 
prominent in their standing in the county.” Arundell Bar- 
ranca comes out of Sexton Canyon. Since the early days the 
Arundell family has become more numerous in the Fillmore 
area. 


related names maps 
ARUNDELL PEAK 4mi.N of Piru H;:Q0C0):.J;-D 
ARUNDELL SPRING 3 mi. N of Piru D 


ref. 59(8:65) 


AURELIA CANYON 


7 mi. N of Ventura map: not found on maps 


A canoncito or small canyon off San Antonio Creek on 
the flat just above its junction with the Ventura River. This 
is the name that had been used by the early Californians, but 
the canyon is without a name today. Percy told Hutchinson 
that he had extricated cattle from the oil deposits here in the 
early 1920’s. 


ref, 34(1:56); 45 


AVENUE DISTRICT 


river valley north of Ventura map: not found on maps 


This is understood to mean Ventura Avenue and the 
surrounding area. In the early days Sheridan wrote, “what is 
now known as Ventura Avenue and the Ventura Avenue sec- 
tion was given the general name ‘Canyon’ taking its name 
from being the canyon of the Ventura River; it was generally 
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spoken of as ‘The Canyon’”. “In 1866, the first schoolhouse 
was constructed in the vicinity of Ventura and Harrison 
Avenues”, Rogers wrote, “. . . The school became known as 
the Canyon School.” The Abstract of road districts in 1874 
refers to the road from Ventura to Ojai as beginning at Main 
Street and running “up Canada Street or Ventura Avenue 
so called”, Canada Street being an earlier name for Ventura 
Avenue. 


ref, 52(6); 59(3:215); 78(7); 83(7/27/31, p.3) 


AYERS CREEK 
7 mi. NW of Ventura maps: K; Q(31); D 


Named for Robert Ayers who went to the Ojai Valley in 
1868, and in 1887 purchased the seven thousand acre Casitas 
Ranch, part of which was flooded in 1958 to create Lake 
Casitas. “He bought a piece of land off Casitas Pass”, F rank 
Ayers, Jr., a grandson, told in an interview, “and Ayers Creek 
that feeds into Casitas Lake was named for him.” 


ref, 82(Spring’71, p.2-7); 84(8/11/62, p.A-8) 


BALCOM CANYON 
5 mi. W of Moorpark maps: L( 25,26); Q(28); P 


Named for the Balcom family that was among the early 
arrivals here. Miles Balcom, James Gannon Balcom and H. 
P. Balcom are listed as having come in February 1873. 


ref. 2(9); 10(112); 9(63); 12(131); 72(1892-94) 


BALLINGER CANYON 
14 mi. N of Ozena maps: Q(6); J; D 


It is believed that this was named for Richard A. Bal- 
linger who was Secretary of the Interior in 1909 under Presi- 
dent Taft. In that position he had jurisdiction over the Na- 
tional Forests. 


BARDSDALE 
2 mi. S of Fillmore maps: Q(28); J; D 


Named by Roys Gailard Surdam who developed the 
tract in 1887 with help from Thomas R. Bard when the con- 
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struction of the railroad, just across the river, seemingly 
promised to end the isolation of this area. He laid out ten- 
acre lots with generous space for church, school and college. 
“The town would rejoice in the name of ‘Bardsdale’ ”, wrote 
Hutchinson some eighty years later, “to which the honoree 
reluctantly agreed and thus placed his family’s name upon 
the face of the land a continent away from Bardstown in old 
Kentucky.” Surdam published a map of the town and glor- 
iously told of the wonders, joys and other advantages of own- 
ing land here. Bard responded with a carefully written let- 
ter: “Take your most moderate assertions, for example you 
know that the climate is surpassed ... The use of my 
name... simply makes me jointly responsible for all that is 
asserted.” The 1898-99 county directory says, “The settle- 
ment was named Bardsdale in honor of Thomas R. Bard.” 
There is another theory that the name was given for the two 
brothers, Thomas R. Bard and Dr. Cephas L. Bard, honoring 
the family name, both being outstanding men. Either theory 
is possible, but it seems more probable that Bardsdale was 
named for Thomas R. Bard who later became the only U. S. 
Senator to be elected from Ventura. The community had a 
post office from May 18, 1887 to May 15, 1906. There was 
an earlier settlement here that was commonly called String- 
town, in which the houses were strung along the ditch or 
flume. A number of homes were built here in the 1870's and 
early “80's; but the flood of 1884 destroyed everything: 
omes, improvements and the ditch. These people moved 
away and never came back. 
ref, 9(10); 12(131); 22(21); 26; 29; 32(39-40); 34(1:345-46); 59(7:101); 
§2(Feb.’56, p.9-12) 


BARLOW BARRANCA 
3 mi. E of Ventura maps: L(20); Q(30); D 


Seemingly named for Edward Sumner Barlow on whose 
farm this barranca is located. 


ref. 32(83); 73(1902, Mound) 
BARNARD, see ORTONVILLE 
CAMP BARTLETT 


9 mi. NW of Santa Paula map: not found on maps 


Camp Bartlett was originally on leased land on the Ojai 
Highway (Route 33) across from the Rancho Arnaz cider 
salesroom. When the owner refused to renew the lease, the 
members of this private camp moved to the present location 
in the Upper Ojai Valley. The name comes from George 
C. Bartlett who had a cabin at San Antonio Creek fifty years 
ago. Friends came, and the camp was started. The camp 
has always had a membership limit of fifty. 


ref. 84(7/28/68, p.C-12) 


BEAR 


This might be the most commonly used, descriptive term 
in place names in California. Gudde estimated the state 
total to be approximately five hundred. Ventura County has 
its full share of these, and with reason. Hutchinson, in a de- 
scription of Ventura County in 1865, wrote, “It was a wildly 
rugged, game-rich land . . . where Ramon Ortega could 
count one hundred shambling, feeding grizzly bears while 
riding between Sespe and Santa Paula Canyon” (about 10 
miles). Sheridan wrote, “In 1882, it was reported that droves 
of grizzlies were at the head of the Matilija and nine were 
seen near the Ruiz ranch.” Outland has a chapter on adven- 
tures with grizzlies taken from the newspapers of the day. 
These fearsome beasts made people so aware of them, that 
it is only natural that the word ‘bear’ was so frequently 
applied to geographical features in the bear country. The 
grizzly bear has been extinct in Ventura County since 1905, 
Outland reported. There still are other species of bear, but 
none are as spectacular as were the huge, awesome grizzlies. 


related names maps 
BEAR CANYON 1 mi. W of Ozena 

BEAR CANYON 3 mi. SW of Ozena Q(12) 
BEAR CANYON 8 mi. SW of Sespe Hot Springs Q(15) 
BEAR CANYON 7 mi. NW of Santa Paula DD: P:-Q(22) 
BEAR CREEK 6 mi. N of Fillmore K; Q(21) 
BEAR GULCH 10 mi. SE of Frazier Mt. D; Q(7) 
BEAR GULCH near Santa Paula not found on maps 

“Hugh O’Hara occupied Bear Gulch,” Clarke reported. 

BEAR HEAVEN 7 mi. NW of Fillmore D; Q(21) 
BEAR MOUNTAIN 7 mi. SE of Frazier Mt. DJs (8) 
BEARTRAP 

CAMPGROUND 6 & 8 mi. E of Ozena pol 


BEARTRAP CREEK 5 mi. E of Ozena D; J; Q(11) 
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CANADA DE OSO near Simi not found on maps 


Oso is Spanish for ‘bear’. 


ref, 12(46); 26; 34(1:94); 42(23-40,128); 59(3:233) 


BEARDSLEY WASH 
3 mi. NW of Camarillo maps: P; Q(29) 


Named for the Beardsley family, that was founded by 
Melvin W. Beardsley, a county resident in 1862. He signed 
the petition in 1869 for the creation of Ventura County, and 
he had drilled a well by 1871 to obtain additional water for 
irrigation. 


ref, (35); 22(65); 32(186); 69(352); 73(1902, San Pedro) 
BEGG ROCK 


7 mi. SW of San Nicolas Is. maps: shown on nautical charts 


“Named by the Coast Survey’, wrote Gudde, “for the 
ship John Begg, which grounded on a near-by rock on Sep- 
tember 20, 1824.” The rock rises to a height of forty or more 
feet, according to Bowers. 


ref, 26; 67(197) 


BIG CANYON 
5 mi. SE of Ojai maps: K; Q(23); P; D 


This has been known as Big Canyon, Pinkerton Canyon 
and originally as Cataract Canyon. It was named for the 
Pinkerton family that stems from John Pinkerton who came 
from Ireland, arrived here in 1868 and immediately pur- 
chased 250 acres in the Upper Ojai from Thomas R. Bard. 
Hutchinson wrote that Bard’s “well No. 4 had been located 
above the asphalt cataracts in Pinkerton Canyon”. This name 
has not been found on maps, but his map shows well no. 4 at 
the same location as Big Canyon. He makes reference to the 
canyon as having been Cataract Canyon, the name, of course, 
taken from the ‘asphalt cataracts’ mentioned above. 


ref, 2(9,25); 34(1:62,121,151,242); 59(6:41); 72(1873-78) 
BLACK 


This is among the most popular descriptive terms used 
in place names in California. It appears several hundred 


times, according to Gudde; but its use was noted only three 
times in Ventura County. 


related names maps 
BLACK CANYON 6 mi. E of Simi L(33); Q(26) 
BLACK MOUNTAIN 2 mi. SE of Ojai L(4); Q(23); D 
BLACK MOUNTAIN 11 mi. SE of Frazier Mt. Q(7); D 
ref. 26 


BLANCHARD CANYON 
3 mi. NE of Piru maps: K; D 


Named for Hooper Crews Blanchard, the father of Vin- 
cent Blanchard, a former Farm Advisor. He had worked with 
David C. Cook in the early days of the Piru Ranch. 


ref, 59(8:126); 72(1892-94) 


BLANCHARDS 
1 mi. W of Santa Paula map: G 


This Southern Pacific station was named for Nathan 
Weston Blanchard, probably the outstanding man of Santa 
Paula. He came to the county in 1872, and the next year 
founded Santa Paula. Two years later, with Bradley as a 
partner, he began the Limoneria Company. 


ref, 69(399-400) 


BLOODY BARRANCA 
west end of the Court House map: not found on maps 


The name of this barranca at the west end of the Court 
House was explained by Sheridan. In the early days, he 
wrote, it carried a great deal of water during stormy weather 
and at flood times, and was crossed by a bridge on Poli 
Street. He continued, “There were one or two attempts to 
fill the barranca, but this tended to divert the water of win- 
ter and this diversion was a source of trouble between the 
hill dwellers and people living on the lower levels, hence 
the name Bloody Barranca.” No other name for this bar- 
ranca has been found. 


ref, 59(10:100) 
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BONEY MOUNTAIN 
5 mi. SW of Thousand Oaks maps: Q(38); J; D 


This name traces far back for these mountains that were 
affectionately known to the early residents as Old Boney. 
In 1883 there was reference to “the Sierra del Conejo, a 
range of mountains generally called by the settlers Old Boney 
... Its sharp crags standing up like the teeth of a saw (hence 
the name sierra)”. In a legend about Murrieta, Mrs. DeNure 
wrote “up against Old Boney” was a house which one would 
pass going from Hueneme to Santa Susana (and apparently 
going by way of Potrero Road). 


ref, 41(34); 69(387) 


BONEBREAK CANYON, see MEIER CANYON 


BOOSEY CANYON 
4 mi. NE of Santa Paula map: P; A(40) 


Probably named for William M. Boosey whose farm was 
here. He was the first President of the Hardscrabble Mutual 
Water Company which was organized to supply water to an 
area of the agricultural lands east of Santa Paula and north 
of the Santa Clara River, 


ref, 2(40); 22(36-37) 


BRIGGS DISTRICT 
| map: not found on maps 


George G. Briggs was a forty-niner who became wealthy 
through growing produce for the mining camps. In 1862 he 
came here and bought some 17,000 acres between Santa 
Paula Creek and Ventura, financing the purchase through 
the sale of 20,000 lottery tickets at $2 each. His intent was 
to produce earlier crops for the San Francisco market. The 
venture was not a success so in 1868 he sold the ranch in 
tracts of fifty or more acres at $25 an acre. 


ref, 12(134); 59(1:75-81); 69(398); 82(May’69, p.6-8) 


BROWN BARRANCA 
7 mi. E of Ventura maps: H;L(20);Q(30); P 


Probably named for David Brown who is listed by 
Clarke as one of the early settlers of the Saticoy area. The 
sudden formation of this barranca was told by Mrs. Thille 
‘n her recollections of the flood of 1884. “The barranca just 
west of Wells Road was the product of that flood — it had 
been a little ditch which one could easily step over, but when 
the storm cleared away, there was a great break — at least 
twenty feet deep and equally as wide which no wagon could 
cross.” Brown Barranca comes out of Long Canyon. 


ref. 12(143); 22(166) 


BROWNSTONE 
1 mi. NW of Fillmore map: Q(21) 


A Southern Pacific station named for the brownstone 
quarries up Sespe Creek. “The Sespe brownstone is one of 
the finest building stones in the United States”, wrote Chief 
Engineer Eastwood in a report, “and ... is on an all down- 
hill road to the shipping point.” 


ref, 4(10); 12(130); 22(48); 59(7:43) 


BUCKHORN 
1 mi. SW of Piru maps: K; Q(20); J; D 


It is often presumed that this name for Hugh Warring s 
ranch was given because of the many antlers that adorned 
the entrance and prominent places on the buildings. That 
seems to be a slight exaggeration although there were some, 
or a few antlers so displayed. A contemporary account pub- 
lished in 1883, that would be seen by people who knew, 
reads, “In September 1869, he removed to Ventura (County ) 
and settled upon 160 acres of land, the now famous Buck- 
horn Ranch. The name had its origin in the deer horns that 
hang over the gate.” A view of his home in that publica- 
tion shows only three sets of antlers which are attached to 
the ridgepoles of some of the outbuildings, and none on the 
gate or fence. Warring was, seemingly, modest in his dis- 
play of buckhorns. 


ref, 12(83); 59(6:5); 69(405-07) 


CALLEGUAS 


east of Camarillo map: I 
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This land grant was named for a Chumash rancheria, a 
term which Kroeber said means ‘my head’. When Father 
Vincente de Santa Maria was here in 1795, he spelled it 
Cayegues in the Mission records. This grant contained 


9,995 acres and was given to Jose Pedro Ruiz on May 10, 
1837. 


related name 


CALLEGUAS CREEK 1 mi. E of Camarillo _— maps: D; J; Q(36) 
ref. 21; 26; 50(39); 69(391); 84(11/30/61, p.B-1) 


CAMARILLO 
17 mi. E of Ventura maps: D; J 


This is named for the Camarillos the outstanding family 
of the area. Juan Camarillo came to the village of San Buena- 
ventura in 1857, where he lived until he purchased Rancho 
Calleguas in 1875, and owned more than 10,000 acres here. 
A post office named Camarillo was opened November 20, 
1899; and the same year the Southern Pacific Railroad ac- 
quired land from the Camarillo brothers. Perhaps the rail- 
road had already decided on Camarillo as the name for its 
station here. By 1901 the name was definitely established. 
A history of the Pleasant Valley Baptist Church tells that it 
“was first called Pleasant Valley, after 1901 Camarillo”. W. 
W. Brown, a railroad telegraph operator, recorded in his 
“Journal” on February 26, 1901: “Find a large portion of 
the camp (near Point Conception) has been moved to Cama- 
rillo . . . the new quarry site for the Montalvo Branch: S. P. 
Co. constructing a connecting strip there to make a direct line 
from San Francisco to Los Angeles.” On September 15 he 
wrote, “Arrive at Camarillo about 1 a.m.”, and on September 
22, “Began taking meals at the Hotel”. This branch of the 
railroad was opened March 20, 1904: and the station gave the 
community its first importance. The earliest tract map that 
has been found is dated February 6, 1909 and calls this Cam- 
arillo Station. Daily recalled, “About the time the railroad 
came into the valley, the town of Camarillo was established 
with its depot, grain warehouse, one store, blacksmith and 
horse-shoeing shop and barber shop.” The community was 
incorporated as a city on October 29, 1964. 

related names maps 


CAMARILLO GROVE PARK 4 mi. E of Camarillo C: D 
CAMARILLO HEIGHTS 2 mi. N of Camarillo —_D; J; Q(29) 


CAMARILLO HILLS 3 mi. NW of Camarillo De] 


ref. 28(13); 76(5MR16); 81A(3/19/04, p.1); 82(Oct.’66, p.5,7, 
Oct.’69, p.6,8,11); 84(10/23/65,mag. p.10) 


CAMP COMFORT 
2 mi. S of Ojai maps: D; J; Q(24) 


This land was purchased July 5, 1904 by the county for 
a park, the price being $2,500 in gold. The spot had long 
been used: and the name had developed because it was a 
good place to camp. The above information was supplied 
by Percy who added that this was known as Camp Comfort 
in 1894 or earlier. 


ref. 11(70-71); 45 


CAMULOS 
2 mi. SE of Piru maps: D; J; Q(20) 


This comes from a Chumash place name which Kroe- 
ber said was a variety of a local fruit. The earliest reference 
that has been found is in a letter of April 27, 1804 from Fa- 
ther Senan opposing the granting of grazing rights to Fran- 
cisco Avila. Senan wrote, “Francisco Avila states that the 
village of Camulos (which the natives call Camulus ) is sit- 
uated about 5 leagues from San Buenaventura and 7Y2 
leagues from San Fernamdo.” Such estimates are absurd, 
he continued, “for we are quite certain that Camulos is 12 
or 12/2 leagues from San Buenaventura”. Camulos lies within 
the Rancho San Francisco which is largely in Los Angeles 
County, extending into Ventura County as far as Piru. This 
consists of 48,611 acres, and was given to Antonio del Valle 
on January 22, 1839. Helen Hunt Jackson visited the Camu- 
los ranch in 1882 to obtain both general background and de- 
tailed material for her book, Ramona. A post office was 
established October 29, 1885 as Camulas, the spelling was 
changed to Camulos on June 1, 1886, and it closed April 


15, 1914. 
ref, 18(57); 26; 57(10-16); 82(Feb.’58, p.2-10); 37(895) 


CANADA LARGA O VERDE 
5 mi. N of Ventura map: 15 
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This land grant was given a name that is descriptive, 
translated it means ‘long green valley. A plat dated June 
18, 1874 labels this ‘Canada Larga or Canada Larga y Verde.’ 
This rancho, containing 6,659 acres, was given to Joaquina 
Alvarado on January 30, 1841. A post office named Verdi 
was established at the mouth of the valley on March 9, 1898. 
The name, Verdi, seems to have been taken from the last 
word in the valley’s name, the entire name being too long. 


related name 


CANADA LARGA 5 mi. N of Ventura maps: Q(31); J; D 
ref. 26; 50(39); 76(I[AMR2-3) 

CANET 

Oo mi. N of Ventura maps: G; J; D 


The name of this railroad station was given for the Canet 
family that had long resided here. The earliest use of the 
name here was in 1900, when it was applied to this school. 
“The Chapel of Santa Gertrudis”, wrote Greenwood, “stood 
under the high hill directly north of the Southern Pacific 
Station at Canet.” Anseline Canet, the American ancestor 
of the family, was born in France about 1833, was naturalized 
in New York City in 1872 and had registered here as a voter 
in 1875; but it is believed that he had arrived here in 1873. 


ref. 24(1:373-74); 25(3); 72(1873-78); 84(1/21/63, p.6); 53(203) 
CANNON HILL DITCH 


3 mi. E of Ventura map: P 


This is a drainage ditch that runs along Telephone Road 
from Victoria Avenue, to Main Street, to Arundell Barranca. 
As a ditch, this seems too trival to be included here; but the 
name is too intriguing for it to be excluded. The name is 
taken from Marion Cannon and John Graves Hill who had 
large farms on Telephone Road. beyond Conejo Road as 
Main Street was then called. Marion Cannon, settled here in 
1874 after twenty years in the gold fields. was one of the 
founding fathers of the Farmers’ Alliance in California in 
1890 and in 1896 he was elected to Congress. If the name 
Cannon Hill were hyphenated, it would give a better indi- 
cation of its origin. 


ref. 2(28); 12(18); 34(2:123-24); 59(3:189); 72(1873-78,1892-94) 


CASITAS SPRINGS 
7 mi. N of Ventura maps: Q(31); J; D 


This is a Spanish word meaning huts or little houses. 
After the building of the chapel of Santa Gertrudis between 
1804 and 1808 the local Indians settled in the vicinity; and 
their willow-thatched houses give the name to this region. 
The earliest known use of the name is on a map of the lands 
of the ex-Mission in 1864, where it shows Arroyo de las Ca- 
sitas. Since then the name Casitas has been given wide usage 
in this area. The mountain pass on the way to Santa Bar- 
bara is Casitas Pass: and the road through the pass, built in 
1878, is the Casitas Pass Road. Lake Casitas was created in 
1958 by damming Coyote Creek to form a reservoir and 
recreational area. The settlement, Casitas Springs, is a re- 
cent development that just grew; and in April 1958 it re- 
ceived a post office. 


related names maps 
CASITAS CREEK 10 mi. NW of Ventura P; Q(25) 
CASITAS PASS’ 9 mi. NW of Ventura D; J; Q(25) 
LAKE CASITAS' 7 mi. NW of Ventura Dr I 


ref, 25(3); 26; 59(1:22) 


CHATSWORTH PEAK 
7 mi. E of Simi maps: D; Q(26); L(33) 


The town of Chatsworth in Los Angeles County was 
named after Chatsworth, England during the boom year of 
1887. The peak was later named for the nearby town. 


related name 
CHADSWORTH LAKE MANOR 8 mi. E of Simi maps: D; Q(33) 


ref. 26 


CHRISMAN 
1 mi. N of Ventura maps: D; J; Q(31) 


This railroad station is apparently named for Gilpin 
Wallace Chrisman who came to Ventura in 1869 as a young 
man aged 20, was very active in business and real estate and 
later settled here. 


ref, 59(7:34); 64(73,75); 72(1873-78); 82(May’69, p.8) 
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CHUCHUPATE CAMPGROUND 
2 mi. NW of Frazier Mountain maps: D; J; Q(1) 


Named for a district in the northernmost part of the 
county, it is the Indian word for a yellow-flowered plant 
(probably arrowleaf balsamroot ) of which the Indians valued 
the root as a food. 


ref, 26 


CIENAGA 


This is a Spanish term that was applied to a marshy 
meadow. The settlement with this name was misspelled, and 
appears in this list as Scenega. 


related names 


maps 
CIENAGA CAMP 7 mi. NE of Santa Paula D: Q(22) 
CIENAGA CAMPGROUND 10 mi. NE of Ozena De} 


ref. 26 


CLARKS PEAK 
14 mi. SE of Oxnard maps: Q(38); J; D 


Named for the Clark family that has long resided in 


this area. The founder of the family is Thomas Clark who 
arrived here in 1869. 


ref. 2(9,col.1); 62 


MOUNT CLEF 
4 mi. N of Thousand Oaks maps: J; D; C 


The name of this peak seems to have been formed by 
combining the word ‘mount’ and the French word clef, mean- 
ing key, and is also a character used in musical notation. 


related name maps 


MOUNTCLEF RIDGE 4 mi. N of Thousand Oaks LeDee 
ref. 26 


COASTAL HILLS map: F(695) 


This is a simple locative term that is used by Putnam 
for “the low hilly region adjacent to the coast and extending 
inland parallel to the Santa Clara River to east of Santa 


Paula”. Coast Ranges, a similar term, is applied to the coastal 
mountains of California. This was used in 1860 on Plat of 


the Rancho El Rincon. 


ref, 48(695); 26; 76([AMR12) 


COCHE CANYON 
7 mi N of Ventura maps: L(31); Q(30); D 


Coche is the Mexican provincial word for hog. “This 
canyon was used for raising pigs since man knoweth not to 
the contrary”, Percy recalled and he added, “The acorns and 
wild walnuts that grew here were their diet.” There was 
a Hog Canyon at Santa Susana, near Tapo Canyon, accord- 
ing to Harrington; but it has not been found on any map, 
perhaps it has another name today. 


ref. 26; 31(39); 45 


COMMUNITY CENTER 
3 mi. E of Simi maps: Q(26); J; D 


“The fourth town (in Simi Valley) Harrington wrote, 
“was started about 1924 when the Simi Valley High School 
and Elementary School and the Methodist Church were 
started midway between Simi and Santa Susana. Soon stores 
and homes grew up around these buildings making the fourth 
center. It has always been called Community Center.” 


ref, 31(27) 


CONEJO 


The Spanish word for rabbit was frequently used in place 
names in early days. It was first applied here by Fr. Font 
on February 23, 1776. Rancho El Conejo, containing 48,671 
acres, was granted in 1803 to Jose Polanco and Ignacio Rod- 
riguez. The name thus became established for this area, and 
it has been applied to many nearby geographical features. 


related names maps 
ARROYO CONEJO 1 mi. W of Thousand Oaks C; D; J; Q(39) 
CONEJO CREEK 2 mi. E of Camarillo C; D; J; Q(35) 
CONEJO GRADE 6 mi. W of Thousand Oaks C; D; J; Q(35) 
CONEJO MOUNTAIN 4 mi. SE of Camarillo 2D) 
CONEJO RIDGE 4 mi. NE of Thousand Oaks BE | 


CONEJO VALLEY contains Thousand Oaks C; D; Q(35) 


$ 


i. 


CONEJO VALLEY COUNTY PARK 1 mi. NW of Thousand Oaks J 
ref. 15(#122); 18(56-57); 26; 50(39-40) 
COOPER CANYON 
5 mi. W of Ojai map: Q(24) 
This is on the farm of Joseph Harrison Cooper who 
lived here in Ojai in 1892. 
ref, 2(42): 72(1892-94) 


COREY CANYON 


in Santa Paula-Sespe area map: not found on maps 


F’. H. Dudley, in giving his recollections of Sespe in the 
1880's, said, “The next place was Corey Canyon, where John 
Corey engaged in bee culture for a number of years with 
varied success.” John Griffin Corey was one of the original 
members of the Ventura County Bee Association, and an 
uncle of Robert M. Clarke. 


ref. 12(45,103); 59(6:204,4:110); 69(425) 


CORRIGANVILLE 
7 mi. E of Simi map: Q(26) 


This location was named for Ray (Crash) Corrigan who 
developed it as a site for making western movies, including 
cowboy and Indian pictures. The Star-Free press adds that 
The Lone Ranger was filmed here for many years, and Rin- 
Tin-Tin had his headquarters here. 


ref. 84(5/29/65, mag. p.14-15) 
COWHEAD POTRERO 


13 mi. N of Ozena maps: D; J; Q(4) 


Nothing specific has been found for the selection of this 
name. Gudde offers the conjecture that it may have been 
named because a cow’s skull nailed to a post had once been 
found in this pasture. 


ref, 26(78,255) 
COYOTE 


This animal is commonly found through much of the 
west, and many geographical features have been named for 


its presence. Chase told of them in the Ojai Valley, and her 
comments could be applied equally throughout the county. 
She wrote, “Wild animals always made their homes here 
and were very plentiful. Bears, coyotes and squirrels were 
the farmers’ worst enemies. ... The coyotes caused many 
losses especially among the herds of smaller animals such 
as sheep and goats. ) 


related names maps 
COYOTE CANYON 4 mi. N of Camarillo Q(28); J; D; C 
COYOTE CREEK 5mi.N of Ventura Q(25); J; D 
ref. 11(29-30); 26 

CRUMRINE’S GROVE 

in the Sespe area map: not found on maps 


The name was given for Harrison Crumrine, a school 
teacher, who was here in 1872 and owned this land. Clarke 
recalls, “Crumrine’s Grove was an institution. Under its ma- 
jestic oaks not only patriotic celebrations were held, but the 
Methodists occupied it for their annual camp meeting. 
Many an orator spoke of the grandeur of our common coun- 
try, and many a sinner there sought the mourners’ bench.” 


ref, 12(48) 
CUNNANE’S BARRANCA, see PRINCE BARRANCA 


CUYAMA VALLEY 
extends NW from Ozena maps: Q(12); D 


This is an Indian word that means ‘clams’ according to 
Harrington, and Kroeber believed that it was the name of 
a Chumash village. The name goes back to 1824 in our re- 
cords when an arroyo Ilamado de Cuyam (arroyo called 
Cuyam) is mentioned. 

related names maps 


CUYAMA RECREATION AREA 11 mi. N of Ozena D: 5 
CUYAMA RIVER extends NW from Ozena_ OD; J 


ref, 26; 48(895) 


DENNISON GRADE 
3 mi. E of Ojai maps: D; J 
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This is named for the Dennison family that has lived 
here since the earliest days. Henry Jackson Dennison, the 
founder of the family, was the first school teacher in Ojai in 
1869. “There was no road or trail between the two (the 
Lower and the Upper Ojai) in 1865”, Hutchinson wrote, 
“and access to the Upper Ojai was gained by way of a trail 
up Santa Paula Canyon.” The following year when Bard 
was preparing to drill for oil in the Upper Ojai, it “required 
the use of block-and-tackle to skid the machinery up the 
pitches of his new road that defeated Paisano Gordo’s oxen 
on a straight-away pull”, Hutchinson continued, “Bard’s road 
between the Lower and Upper Ojai remained in use until 
1909, and the so-called ‘Dennison Grade’ is still in use”. 


related name 
DENNISON PARK 3 mi. E of Ojai maps: D; J 


ref. 5(131); 11(18,71); 34(1:99-100); 53(159); 69(410,415) 


DEVIL 


This is a popular name, according to Gudde, who says, 
“There are in California between 150 and 200 topographic 
features which are named for the Prince of Darkness. We 
have not only many forbidding places in mountains and for. 
ests where he might abide, but also an assortment of weird 
formations of bassalt, sandstone and lava, as well as num- 
erous evil-smelling pools and wells, which people like to con- 
nect with the devil.” Ventura County’s contribution to the 
list is generous. 


related names maps 
CANADA DEL DIABLO 2 mi. N of Ventura Q(31); J; D 
DEVIL CANYON 6 mi. NE of Piru Q(19); J; D 
DEVIL GULCH 9 mi. N of Ventura F; K; Q(24) 


“Devil Gulch”, said Joe Tanghetti, President of the Oak View 
Civic Council, ‘a great hole alongside the highway just north of 
town, is devilish indeed, deep as sin, and altogether worthless.” 
DEVIL’S GATE 9 mi. N of Fillmore Q(20); J; D 
DEVIL’S GATEWAY 9 mi. N of Piru Q(13); J; D 
DEVIL’S GRAVEYARD 
DEVIL’S HEART PEAK 4 mi. S of Sespe Hot Springs Q(14); J; D 
DEVIL’S PEAK G 
DEVIL’S POTRERO S mi. N of Piru Q(13); J; D 


ref. 26; 84(9/11/66,mag. p.10) 


DIZDAR PARK © 


in Camarillo map: not found on maps 


This is a county park in Camarillo. The plot contained 
the cemetery of the Pleasant Valley Baptist Church. This 
did not receive perpetual care, so it ran down and became a 
detriment to the community. Hazen Dizdar, who owned a 
restaurant in Camarillo, “paid for the cost of removing the 
bodies to other cemeteries and deeded the lots back to the 
church: the church then deeded the property to the County 
of Ventura for perpetual use as a park. Dizdar Park was 
dedicated to the memory of Hazen Dizdar on Memorial Day 
1944. 

ref, 82(Oct.’66, p.33;Oct..’69, p.7); 84(5/8/66,mag. p.9) 


DOMINGUEZ CANYON 
5 mi. N of Piru map: D 


This could only have been named for the Dominguez 
families of Piru. Records have been found of nine male 
adults who represent two generations of several families, per- 
haps brothers, some born in California before Ventura Coun- 
ty was created and some born in Mexico and naturalized 
here. Most of these were employed on the Piru Rancho by 
the 1890’s. Numerous members of the family are now living 
in Piru: and the Juan Dominguez Ranch is active there. 
Stephen Dominguez was living in that area in the early 
1870. 


related name 
DOMINGUEZ CANYON CAMPGROUND 5 mi N of Piru map: J 


ref, 32(160); 72(1873-78;1892-94); 84(3/29/71, p.A-6) 
DONLAN JUNCTION 


This Southern Pacific station was named for this promi- 
nent pioneer family that had come from Ireland to the Ox- 
nard Plains by 1869. It is probable that Patrick and Peter 
Donlan were brothers who had come together, and founded 
the family which farmed at least 400 acres here. 


ref, 2(9,41); 22(17); 32(143); 34(1:168-69); 72(1873-78,1892-94) 


DUNEDEN 


% mi. S of Piru map: not found on maps 


Robert Dunn put up a valiant fight at the beginning of 
the century, to relocate Piru “south of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad at a place he called Duneden”, Clarke wrote. “He 
was aided in this by reason of the active development of the 
oil lease in Torrey Canyon, and (so) his store, modest hotel 
and livery stable flournished for a few years. Duneden is 


a name that he created by combining his family name and 
Eden. 


ref. 12(84); 76(5MR8) 


ECHO FALLS 
7 mi. N of Santa Paula map: not found on maps 


Named for the strong echo of those who call from the 
top of the canyon. Clarke wrote in his memoirs, “I am won- 
dering how many present day inhabitants of Santa Paula ever 
climbed the wooden steps over Echo Falls and on reaching 
the top cried aloud only to hear the echo reverberate from 
the upper and lower reaches of the canyon.” 


related name 


ECHO FALLS CANYON 7 mi. N of Santa Paula maps: Q(22); D 
ref. 12(45) 


EDWARDS CANYON 
1 mi. W of Piru maps: D; P 


Probably named for Cullen White Edwards, a Texan 
who had come to the county in 1870. The following year he 
described himself as a stock raiser living at Sespe. 


ref. 55; 69(476); 72(1873-78) 


ELLSWORTH BARRANCA 
6 mi. SW of Santa Paula map: P 


This barranca was named because it was on the Ells- 
worth farm. Daniel Ellsworth and his younger brother, 
Charles C. Ellsworth, were farmers near Saticoy in 1873. “In 
November 1875”, Freeman wrote, “a news item in the Ven- 
tura Free press mentioned a water well being drilled near 
Santa Paula by C. C. Ellsworth. The well was located north 
of Telegraph Road about six miles west of Santa Paula.” 


Ellsworth Barranca comes out of Aliso Canyon. 
ref, 22(39); 59(7:69); 72(1873-78) 


EL RIO 
7 mi. E of Ventura maps: D; J; Q(37) 


Settlers had come to this area since the earliest days, and 
in 1868 had organized the San Pedro School District which 
included this location. Simon Cohn is reputed to be the 
founder of the town because of the store he opened here 
in 1875. It was a natural site, being at the fording place 
over the Santa Clara River; there was no bridge until 1898. 
As business prospered stores were built on all four corners, 
all run by Jews. “From this four-square condition of affairs, 
the town acquired the name of New Jerusalem, given by 
Judges Hines, the first Superior Judge, in one of his earlier 
political speeches”, was the explanation of Sheridan. Anna 
Seward, a school teacher who had just arrived from the east, 
wrote home in a letter in 1883, “beside the stream (Santa 
Clara River) is the brief town of New Jerusalem. Its earliest 
settlers were two Hebrew Children who opened a saloon for 
the irrigation of the passing public. Hence the name.” Dur- 
ing the years of the land boom, 1887 - 1888, there were pro- 
posals for new towns nearby, Colonia and Centerville, that 
would absorb New Jerusalem; but they never succeeded. A 
post office was opened July 26, 1882 as New Jerusalem; and 
the name was shortened to Jerusalem on February 14, 1895. 
A tract map for El Rio de Santa Clara o Colonia was filed in 
1895, which may be the reason that this post office was re- 
named Elrio (written as one word ) on June 6, 1895. Finally, 
ten years later, at the insistence of Zoeth Elderedge, the name 
was changed to its present form, El Rio (two words). The 
post office was closed October 31, 1911. El Rio means The 
River. 

ref. 8(14:297,Dec.’37); 16(132); 17(198); 26; 29; 34(1:150) 49(170); 
99(4:132,7:52); 69(356, 405); 77(1RS4); 81(Mar.15,’95, p.5,col.1); 81A(July 
6 & 19, and Aug.11,87); 87(7) 


EMMA WOOD STATE PARK 
4 mi. NW of Ventura maps: D; J 


This popular beach was named for Emma Wood who 
had acquired large land holdings in that area. Originally this 
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had been part of Rancho San Miguelito which had been given 
to Ramon Rodriguez. It was later acquired by Green B. Tay- 
lor for whom it is known as the Taylor Ranch. Much of that 
land came to Emma Wood as the granddaughter of Green 
B. Taylor. Emma Wood died in 1944: and in the late 50’s 
Adrian Wood, her husband and heir, gave this beach prop- 
erty in two separate lots. It was noted in the newspaper at 
the time the second portion was given: “Approximately two 
years ago (Adrian G.) Wood donated an initial one and one- 
half mile stretch of the beach west of the railroad overpass— 
long a popular beach area. The land is known now as Fmma 
Wood State Beach Park.” 


ref. 84(1/8/59, p.1, 9/9/71, p.C-1, 10/4/71, p.A-l) 


FAGAN CANYON 


1 mi. W of Santa Paula maps: Q(29); P; D 


Named for Michael Fagan who is on Clarke’s list of 
pioneers of the Briggs district. Born in Pennsylvania, he was 
brought west to the gold mines at the age of 12 years in 
1852, before he settled in Ventura County in 1869. Here he 


raised sheep and improved one hundred acres as an orchard, 
near Santa Paula. 


ref, 2(9); 12(135-36); 72(1873-78) 


FAIRVIEW 
3 mi. NW of Moorpark maps: K; N; Q(28) 


The earliest use of this name here was for the Fairview 
School District which was formed in 1890. It was given the 
name because it offered a “perty fair view” of the ocean. A 
post office was requested October 10, 1892: and postal serv- 
ice continued until 1905. As Moorpark achieved greater im- 
portance because it was on the railroad, other nearby settle- 
ments such as Fairview dwindled because they were not. A 
map showing the location of Fairview is with the article 
about Penrose. 


related name 


FAIRVIEW CANYON 3 mi. E of Fillmore maps: D; K; Q(20) 
ref, 28(1-2); 53(196) 
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FARIA BEACH PARK 
7 mi. NW of Ventura maps: D; J 


This park at Pitas Point began in 1915 with the gift of 
a few acres from the family of Manuel Faria, a native of 
the Azore Islands, who arrived here in 1908. 


ref. 75(145:342); 80(3/11/15, p.1); 82(May’57, p.6); 84(1/8/67, 
mag. p.11-12) 


FILLMORE 
23 mi. NE of Ventura maps: D; J; Q(21) 


Name for J. A. Fillmore, general superintendent of the 
Southern Pacific's Pacific Division, at the time that this line 
of the railroad was constructed. A post office was established 
October 24, 1887. The Indian village that had been here 
was called Santa Clara by the Spanish. 


related name 


NORTH FILLMORE 1 mi. NW of Fillmore map: Q(21) 
ref. 1(2:191); 6(7); 26 


FOSTER PARK 
5 mi. N of Ventura maps: Q(31); J 


The town of Foster Park was named for the nearby Fos- 
ter Memorial Park, 4 county park which was given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Eugene P. Foster in memory of their small son. 
This community that developed beside the park received a 
post office in December 1952, and in 1969 the settlement was 
obliterated by the construction of the freeway to Ojai, Route 
33. 


related name 


FOSTER MEMORIAL PARK 5 mi. N of Ventura maps: Q(31); J; D 
ref. 29; 84(11/24/68,mag. p.8-9) 


FRANKLIN BARRANCA 
8 mi. E of Ventura map: P 


Appears to have been named for the Franklin farm 
that was located here. Freeman wrote that Mrs. Franklin was 
receiving water from the Saticoy Irrigation Company. 


ref, 22(35) 


FRAZIER MOUNTAIN 
NE corner of Ventura County maps: Q(8); D; J 


Named for the Frazier family whose men lived in this 
area from 1852 for nearly thirty years as mountain men and 
miners. William T. Frazier with a partner walked the length 
of Piru Creek, some thirty miles, wrote Wally Smith “the 
first to scout this rugged area if you don’t count the In- 
dians’. The U. S. Mint records that Frazier Mine produced 
one million dollars worth of ore between 1871 and 1879. 


related names maps 
FRAZIER CREEK 9 mi. SE of Frazier Mt. Q(1); J; D 
FRAZIER MOUNTAIN 
GAME REFUGE 3 mi. W of Frazier Mt. Q(1) 
ref. 26; 42(52); 59(3:223). 81(7/24/80); 84(10/26/69,mag. p.6) 
FREMONTVILLE 
2 mi. W of Moorpark maps: K; N 


The name was first connected with this area about 1890 
when the Fremont School District “was so named because 
the pioneers agreed the road General Fremont followed, when 
he advanced on the forces of Mexico, passed through the 
present site of the town”, according to Rogers. This belief, 
however, was incorrect as Fremont’s route was along the 
Santa Clara River to the San Fernando Valley. In 1893 an 
application was made for a post office to be named Fremont. 
It was opened March 10, 1894, and lasted until November 
14, 1905 when the community had declined because it was 
not on the railroad. A tract map, dated April 19, 1894, shows 
it as Fremont. A map that shows the location of Fremont- 
ville is with the article about Penrose. 


ref, 9(bet. p.24 & 25); 28(7-8); 53(200); 76(3MR39) 
FREY CANYON 


4 mi. SE of Fillmore maps: L(12,29); Q(27); D 


Apparently named for the family of John Christopher 
Frey who was in this area in the late 1890's. In 1902 he wrote 
that he was a harnessmarker, aged 75, living at Fillmore 
while two sons were at Sespe. This canyon was formerly 
known as Guiberson Canyon (pronounced as if spelled Guy- 
berson) named for the Guiberson family, some of whom had 
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located here by 1869. It was a large clan with at least four 
adult males who were here when the county was formed, of 
which two had signed the petition for the creation of Ven- 
tura County. One of the family was a justice of the peace 
and another a physician of whom Clarke said he “had a 
general education and had acquired a considerable skill as 
a doctor from reading standard medical text books”. 


ref. 16(2-7,41); 27; 72(1873-78,1892-94); 46; 73(1902, Fillmore and 
Sespe) 


FUSTERO POINT 
7 mi. NE of Piru yyy Meps 13) 


This was named for Juan F ustero, a Piru Indian, who 
lived here in the early days. In 1938 Mrs. William W. Lech- 
ler of Piru told Freeman about him: “Juan Fustero owned 
property in Piru Canyon adjoining the Dunton property on 
the south. Juan was diverting water from Piru Creek in 
the 1870's, how much earlier is not known. The water was 
used for irrigation of vegetables and corn, and watering 
horses and cattle. Juan made yokes and saddles for Ignacio 
del Valle, owner of the Camulos.” 


related name 


JUAN FUSTERO CAMPGROUND 7 mi. N of Piru” map: J 
ref, 22(23); 82(Aug.’69, p.2-10) 


GABBERT CANYON 
2 mi. W of Moorpark map: P 


Thomas Gaven Gabbert, for whom this was named, 
came to the county in 1883. He lived at Saticoy and El Rio; 
and by 1892 he had a farm at this point, west of Moorpark. 


ref. 2(9,45); 9(9); 27; 72(1892-94) 


GILL BARRANCA 
9 mi. N of Camarillo map: P 


Named for the Gill family who lived here for many 
years. The ancestor was Alexander Gill who was born in 
Canada and lived here in the middle 1880's. 


ref. 72(1892-94); 73(1902,Pleasant Valley) 


GILLIBRAND CANYON 
6 mi. NE of Simi maps: L(31,32); Q(26); J; D 


Named for Edward Clayton Gillibrand who came from 
England and was a partner in the purchase of Rancho Tapo 
Alta which contained some six thousand acres. Harrington 
wrote, “The Gillibrands came about 1889 and settled in the 
east branch of Tapo Canyon.” Mrs. Cameron’s map, “Simi 
during the nineties”, which locates the early families, shows 
E. C. Gillibrand living here. 


ref. 10(bet. p.54 & 55,112); 31(80) 


GOSNELL HILL 
2 mi. N of Ventura map: Q(31) 


The name was given for Truman Barrick Gosnell who 
had been born about 1849 in Ohio and was farming here in 
1892. 


ref, 72(1892-94); 32(94) 


GRANT PARK 
¥4 mi. NW of Old Court House maps: Q(31); J; D 


La Loma del Cruz (The Hill of the Cross) is the location 
of Grant Park, given to the City of Ventura by Kenneth Peter 
Grant who came here as a blacksmith in 1867. The present 
cross was raised in 1912 on a small plot that he had given 
for that purpose. In 1918, he gave the large parcel of some 
thirty acres for a city park. 


ref. 59(3:41-42; 7:143; 10:152,187-88); 84(1/24/71, pil; 2/217 a 
p.C-6) 


GRIDLEY CANYON 
3 mi. NE of Ojai maps: Q(23); D 


Apparently named for Samuel Clark Gridley, a horti- 
culturist, who had been born about 1849. In 1912, the farm 
of ee 200 acres was held by Ella C. Gridley, probably his 
widow. 


ref, 2(31); 73(1902,Nordhoff) 


GRIMES CANYON 
3 mi. S of Fillmore maps: L(25); Q(28); D; C 


Brice Grimes was an early arrival in Ventura. In the 
1840's he had come west to Oregon, then to the gold fields 
and by 1867 or 1868 he was in Ventura where he was im- 
mediately active in the community. He was principally re- 
sponsible for the Hill School, built in 1872, both as Presi- 
dent of the School Board and in selling the bonds to raise the 
money. Later he moved to Bardsdale where he continued 
as a leader in civic affairs. 


related name 
GRIMES CANYON WASH 4 mii. S of Fillmore map: P 


ref, 9(20-21); 59(3:293); 67(319-21); 82(Nov. ’56, p.11) 


GUADALASCA 
6 mi. S of Camarillo maps: K; I 


This is a land grant given to Ysabel Yorba on May 6, 
1836 and enlarged on April 6, 1837 to contain 30,593 acres. 
It extends from Point Mugu nearly to Camarillo. The first 
syllable, guad, means river; it is Arabic term that may have 
been brought into Spain by the Mohammedan conquest. 
There is no river here, only the Calleguas Creek. No other 
reason for the name is known. 


ref. 26; 50(40-41); 51(42) 
GUIBERSON CANYON, see FREY CANYON 


HAINES 
3 mi. SW of Santa Paula maps: Q(29); J 


A small community named for Abner Haines, a pioneer 
in the Briggs district, who had been born in Maine and came 
here in 1867. “He was a successful farmer’, said Clarke, 
“and an excellent citizen.” 

related names 


HAINES BARRANCA 3 mi. SW of Santa Paula’ maps: Q(29); P 


Haines Barranca comes from O’Hara Canyon. 


ref, 12(136); 72(1873-78) 


HAINES CANYON 
2 mi. E of Fillmore maps: N; K; Q(21) 


Named for Herman Haines who is listed by Clarke as 
among the pioneers of the Santa Clara Valley. Haines died 
in 1886, shot on the main street of Santa Paula by Joe Dye, 
a notorious bad man, of whom Hardison said, “I desire to 
call your attention to the case of Dye, the murderer of 
Haines. He is now out on bail and is a bad man. Everybody 
on the Sespe that has business with Dye is afraid of him. 
Within six months he has threatened to shoot three men. 
One he did shoot’. 


ref. 12(131,135); 34(2:5); 81(12/27/95, p.10) 


HALL CANYON 
2 mi. E of Ventura maps: Q(31); P; D 


This took its name from two brothers, Dick and Bill Hall, 
who raised sheep in the canyon in the early seventies. Art 
Hall of the prominent pioneers said that that the name of 
the canyon did not relate to his family, but rather to Dick 
and Bill Hall. Hall Canyon runs into Prince Barranca. 


ref, 59(10:235) 


HAMMOND CANYON 
4 mi. S of Ojai maps: D; J; K; Q(30) 


Elisha George Hammond and his wife Maria J. Ham- 
mond owned this land in 1875. He was a farmer, aged 55, 
who had come from Massachusetts. 


ref, 72(1873-78); 75(3:73) 


HAMPTON CANYON 
o> mi. W of Santa Paula maps: D; L(19); Q(30) 


Named for Wade Hampton who was reported as being 
in this area as early as 1867. He seems to have been a brother 
of Henry Hampton, a physician, who was also here before 
Ventura County was created in 1873. 


ref. 69(399); 72(1873-78) 


HAPPY CAMP CANYON 
2 mi. NE of Moorpark maps: C; D; J; Q(27) 


The basis for this intriguing name is told in an account 
that was discovered by Mrs. Gunter who passed it on in an in- 
terview. “Many, many years ago’, she related, “an elderly 
woman from the east, perhaps New York or Chicago, came 
to Strathearns and asked permission to go up this canyon 
to the spring. She explained that when she was a very small 
girl, her father kept bees there. In the summer the entire 
family camped there while her father worked with the bees, 
and that they were so happy there that they always looked 
forward to the summer encampment. That is the reason that 
that Strathearns decided to call this Happy Camp Can- 
yon. Mrs. Cameron reported that when S. M. W. Easley 
completed his term as the first acting County Clerk of Ven- 
tura, he moved to Simi. While there, he raised bees in Happy 
Camp Canyon. There were a number of bee keepers in 
those early days, enough that the Ventura County Bee 
Keepers Association was founded in 1875. 


ref. 9(9); 10(13); 27; 69(425) 


HARMON CANYON 
3 mi. E of Ventura maps: L(20); Q(30) 


According to Sheridan, this canyon and barranca were 
named for Silas Solon Harmon, a Presbyterian minister, who 
built a house and farmed here for a short time in the late 
sixties. He then moved to Santa Barbara where he was con- 
nected with Santa Barbara College, and was an original 
stockholder in 1870 to the extent of $100 to start that col- 
lege. Harmon Canyon becomes Harmon Barranca. 


related name 


HARMON BARRANCA 3 mi. E of Ventura maps: H; L(21); Q(30) 
ref. 55(1866-73); 59(8:65;10:235); 69(327) 


HENLEY’S FLAT 
5 mi. N of Fillmore map: G 


Named for George Henley who interviewed Candaleria, 
the last of the Sespe Indians, in 1914. He was well versed 
in her Indian dialect as well as Spanish, both of which she 
used. 


related name 


HENLEY’S CAMP 5 mi. NW of Fillmore map: B 
ref. 59(3:158) 

HINES PEAK 

7 mi. SW of Sespe Hot Springs maps: Q(15); J; D 


Col. Jonathan Doan Hines, for whom this was named, 
was a lawyer and judge of the Superior Court and also an 
outstanding mountaineer of the 1870's. He had been born 
in Ohio about 1828. Doc Guiberson, one of his mountain- 
eering friends, “in pure facetiousness, made the original 
reference to ‘Hines Peak’, never realizing the name would 
stick for all time”, Outland reported. 


ref, 12(94); 42(7); 72(1873-78) 
HOBO JUNGLE 


1 mi. SW of Ventura maps: not found on maps 


A term formerly used throughout the country to desig- 
nate places where hobos or tramps made camp. In Ventura, 
Percy related, such wanderers commonly slept in this grove 
or in bad weather under the railroad bridge that crosses the 
Ventura River. 

related name 


HOBO CANYON §& mi. N of Santa Paula map: D 
ref. 45; 84(11/18/71, p.B-1) 


HOBSON PONT PARK 
8 mi. NW of Ventura maps: J; D 


This park at Seacliff was named for the Hobson family 
that originally donated this land to the county. The family 
is descended from William Dewey Hobson, called the Father 
of Ventura County because he was instrumental in securing 
the passage of the legislation that created Ventura County 
in 1873. 

ref. 69(354); 72(1873-78); 84(1/8/67,mag. p.12); 80(3/11/15, p.1); 
79(145:343) 


HOFFMAN PARK 
10 mi. NW of Ventura maps: D; J; Q(37) 


This park on the Rincon was named for the family of 
Mrs. Edith Hobson Hoffman, whose husband was Walter 
H. Hoffman, a native of Louisiana, who had come about 1912 
to Ventura where he married Miss Hobson. The donation 
of land in 1915 to start the Faria, Hobson and Hoffman Parks 
was due to the efforts of Eugene P. Foster, as noted in the 
newspaper that he “filed deeds for three small tracts, a couple 
acres each, along the beach side of the Rincon Road which 
will be converted into public parks”. 


ref. 45; 80(3/11/15, p.1); 75(145:343); 84(1/8/67,mag. p.12) 
HOG CANYON, see COCHE CANYON 


HOLLYWOOD BEACH 
4 mi. SW of Oxnard maps: D; J; Q(37) 


When The Sheik was filmed with Rudolph Valentino 
on the desert-like sands of Oxnard Beach, it was taken for 
granted that this area would become prosperous as a movie 
colony and as a ready-made site for adventure movies. Ac- 
cordingly this area was hopefully named Hollywood Beach: 
and everybody dreamed of sudden riches recalls Edmund 
Barry, a long-time resident and realtor. “When Valentino 
made a sequel, Son of the shiek”, said Barry, “things really 
began to boom. Another developer, the Hollingworth Com- 
pany, came in and laid out Hollywood-by-the-Sea and Silver 
Strand.” These names were euphonious, and suggested to 
the purchasers that this was really a movie colony and it 
might become the future Hollywood. 


related names maps 
HOLLYWOOD-BY-THE-SEA 4 mi. SW of Oxnard D (Oxnard inset) 
SILVER STRAND 4 mi. SW of Oxnard Q(37); J; D 


ref. 84(11/27/66,mag. p.9) 


HOLSER CANYON 
3 mi. NE of Piru maps: Q(19); J; D 


This is named for the Holser family that lived here. 
John Holser, the first of the family, was a pioneer in the 
county, who lived near Santa Paula in 1873 and had moved 
by 1892 to Piru where the family remained. 


ref, 2(22); 72(1873-78,1892-94) 


HONDA BARRANCA 
5 mi. S of Santa Paula maps: L(24); Q(29); P 


Honda is a Spanish word that means deep, and in place 
names is most often applied to barrancas and creeks. The 
name signifies a deep barranca. 


ref, 26; 69(107) 


HOPPER CANYON 
2 mi. W of Piru maps: Q(20); J; D 


“Ari Hopper settled in the canyon which bears his name”, 
Clarke remembered. “He was a great hunter and a fearless 
man. He impressed his personality upon everyone he met.” 
He is characterized by Outland as possibly “the most popular 
man of his day and as honest and trustworthy as the New 
Testament ’. 


related name 


HOPPER MOUNTAIN 5 mi. NW of Piru maps: Q(20); J; D 
ref. 12(83); 42(27-29) 


HORSE THIEF TRAIL maps: not found on maps 


William Mutau, supposedly murdered in 1874, is re- 
ported to have permitted stolen horses to be rested at his 
mountain domain in Mutau Flat. These horses had been 
picked up further south and rushed through the Santa Clara 
and Sespe valleys to this wilderness hideout for a good rest 
before being taken to the San Joaquin Valley to be sold. This 
trail was any passageway that seemed safest at the moment: 
it was not formalized and does not appear on maps. 


related name 
HORSETHIEF 
CAMPGROUND oO mi. SW of Sespe Hot Springs map: D 


ref. 34(1:94); 42(99-112) 


HOWARD CREEK 
4 mi. E of Wheeler Springs maps: J; D 


Named for Jeff Howard whose homestead in the 1870's 
was here in Rose Valley. “Jesse Jefferson Howard was not 
a bad man, not really”, wrote Outland in his chapter on this 
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mountain man, “All Jeff did was shoot a trespassing Basque 
sheepherder during a dry season.” In 1875 Jeff Howard 
let it be known that he was a teamster, born on Ohio, aged 
47 and living in Saticoy Township; he had not yet located 
at Rose Valley. 


related name maps 
HOWARD CREEK 
CAMPGROUND 6 mi. NE of Wheeler Springs J; D 


ref, 42(3-21) 


HUENEME LAGOON 


1 mi. SE of Port Hueneme maps: not found on maps 


Hutchinson explained the basis of the Hueneme War in 
1871 between the squatters and Thomas R. Bard. He wrote 
that the squatters claimed the boundary should “strike the 
sea at Point Hueneme where there also were dos esteros (two 
estuaries or inlets). One of these was directly behind the 
Point and brackish; the other was Laguna Hueneme, a fresh- 
water pond that abutted the beach a mile below.” Laguna 
is the Spanish word for pond. Laguna Hueneme is now Chan- 
nel Islands Harbor. See Port Hueneme for origin of word 
Hueneme. 


related name 


HUENEME POINT 2 mi. SW of Port Hueneme maps: J; D 
ref, 34(1:173) 


JAVON CANYON 
7 mi. NW of Ventura maps:.H;"Ot32). P 


The name is derived from the Spanish word jabon which 
means soap. The term was applied here because of a min- 
eral soap mine that was discovered in the early 1870's, and 
was being worked in 1875. By 1878 the Pacific Soap Com- 
pany was organized and spent $11,000 in advertising. Other 
companies joined to take the soap right out of the earth. It 
turned out that this was not suitable as a washing or toilet 
soap; it was infusorial earth which can be used as an absorb- 
ant for liquid or as a polish for silver. This was a let down 
that burst the great soap bubble. 


related name 
JAVON CREEK 7 mi. NW of Ventura maps: not found on maps 


ref, 26; 69(409,423-24): 67(255) 
JEPSON WASH 
2 mi. N of Fillmore map: P 
Named for Thomas Watson Jepson, an early settler, who 
had come from Maine and was farming here in 1875. 
ref, 72(1873-78) 


JOY CANYON 
near Fillmore map: not found on maps 


Named for the Joy family whose ranch was here ac- 
cording to Frank H. Dudley. He said, “Back in the hills west 
of the Stone ranch was the Joy stock ranch, which was 
reached through the Joy Canyon.” Alfred Joy was a farmer 
who had come from Maine and was in this area by 1873. 


ref, 59(6:203); 72(1873-78) 
JUAN FUSTERO CAMPGROUND, see FUSTERO POINT 


JUAN FERNANDEZ SPRING 
6 mi. N of Piru maps: D; J 


This spring was named for Juan Bautista Fernandez, 
born about 1845 in Mexico, and his son Joe, both employed 
by the Piru Fruit Rancho. 


ref. 32(160); 72(1892-94); 73(1902,Camulos) 


KALORAMA BARRANCA 
2 mi. NE of Ventura 


This barranca above Kalorama Street has no real name 
according to Percy, but is sometimes referred to as Kalorama 
Barranca; or at an earlier time it was known as Sheep Flat 
Barranca. He said that at the head of the barranca there 
was flat where the owners of the ranch always maintained 
a sheep camp. At a still earlier time Sheridan wrote that it 
was Leveck Canyon, named for Bill Leveck who lived in a 
shack on a barranca where Kalorama Street is now. When 
William Leveck registered to vote in 1873, he gave his age 


map: not shown on maps 
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as 43, occupation laborer, born in Missouri; and he affirmed 
rather than swore to the truth of these statements, the only 
affirmation that has been noted. Kalorama Street was named 
for the steamship Kalorama that had drifted ashore and been 
wrecked on February 25, 1876 as it was attempting to leave 
the Ventura wharf. 


ref, 45; 69(367); 85(Feb.26,’76, p.3) 


KEITH 
3 mi. W of Fillmore maps: O( 21): J; D 


The Southern Pacific station at Sespe was named for 
Keith Spalding, owner of the Sespe ranch. Spalding’s wife 
had inherited Rancho Sespe in 1895 from her father, Morton 
B. Hull. 


ref, 12(128); 13(119) 


KENNEDY CANYON 
4 mi. NW of Ojai maps: K; D 


Named for John Logan Kennedy, a pioneer, who arrived 
in Ventura in October 1872. He was listed as a stock-raiser 
in 1873, and as a farmer in 1892 at Ojai. 


ref, 34(1:246); 72(1873-78, 1892-94) 


KENNEY’S GROVE 
2 mi. NW of Fillmore maps: J; D 


A public park named for Cyrus Kenney who owned this 
grove of magnificent oak trees. “In the seventies and early 
eighties all Fourth of July celebrations were held at Ken- 
ney’s Grove, near Sespe. It was a convenient place for the 
settlers between Saticoy and Piru to gather. They arrived 
in prairie schooners, buckboards, and on horseback’, Clarke 
recalled. This was appropriately made a county park by gift 
May 1, 1929. 


ref, 12(76); 13(113); 59(3:261); 82(Nov.’62, p.19) 
LA CANADA, see AVENUE DISTRICT 


LA CONCHITA DEL MAR 
11 mi. NW of Ventura maps: J; D 


This euphonious name is appropriate for a seaside colony 
as it means ‘small sea shells’. It was settled in the early 
1920's. The name is frequently shortened to ‘La Conchita’. 


ref, 84(1/8/67, mag. p.12) 


LAGUNA CREEK 
13 mi. NW of Ventura maps: Q(25); D 


At the head of Laguna Creek is Laguna Ranch which 
contains a pond. Laguna being the Spanish word for small 
lake or pond, it appears probable that the creek is named 
because of this pond. 


related names maps 
LAGUNA PEAK 9 mi. SE of Oxnard Q(39); J; D 
LAGUNA POINT 8 mi. SE 6of Oxnard Q(39); D 
LAGUNA RIDGE 12 mi. NW of Ventura Q(24); D 
ref. 26 

LA JOYA PEAK 

10 mi. SE of Oxnard maps: Q(39); J; D 


A variant spelling of La Jolla which is a Mexican geo- 
graphical term meaning a hollow as in the mountain, in a 
river bed or on the coast worn by the waves. This is pro- 
nounced the same as La Jolla and is sometimes, incorrectly, 
spelled that way. 

related names maps 

LA JOYA CANYON 11 mi. SE of Oxnard _ DD: L(48); Q(39) 

LA JOYA VALLEY 11 mi. SE of Oxnard Q(39) 


ref. 26(158) 


LAS LLAJAS CANYON 
5 mi. NE of Simi maps: C: D; J; O(26) 


Las Llajas is a Spanish word meaning ‘the scars’ or ‘the 
stigmata. The exploring padres had used this word in place 
names just as they had so often used the names of saints. 
They frequently applied this term in connection with Saint 
Francis of Assisi, as Las Llagas de Nuestro Padre San Fran- 
cisco, making reference to the supernatural marks on_ his 
body. This suggests an interesting conjecture regarding the 
basis for naming Las Llajas Canyon which is only about 


four miles south of the San Francisco land grant. Could the 
proximity of this canyon to that land grant have suggested 
this name as an allusion to the crucifiction wounds that ap- 
peared on Saint Francis? At a much later time, in 1914, Dr. 
Finis E. Yoakum moved his Pentecostal colony, Pisgah 
Grande, to this canyon. Is it only coincidence that he ar- 
rived here, he whose body was so terribly scarred from being 
pierced by the shaft of a wagon that was pulled by a team 
of run-away horses? See also Pisgah Grande. 


ref. 10(18,69-72); 26; 82(May’64, p.22-28); 85(10/5/63,mag. p.4) 


LAS POSAS 
2 mi. N of Camarillo map: I 


The English translation of this name brings forth a lack 
of agreement among the authorities. Gudde wrote, “In Span- 
ish geographical nomenclature a distinction is made between 
poza (puddle) and pozo (well). In Spanish California, how- 
ever, either word (also spelled posa and poso) was appar- 
ently used indiscriminately for ‘water hole in the widest 
sense. In relation to another area, Costanso’s Diary contains 
the phrase, “unos ojitos 0 pozitos” which is translated in the 
book, “some little springs or small pools”. Robert H. Ponce 
and others who also speak fluent Mexican are all agreed 
that the word means ‘pool’ not ‘spring’. On the other hand, 
Morrison made reference to “Rancho Las Posas (the Ranch 
of the Springs) which contained a number of flowing 
springs’. It could be considered that this meaning is some- 
what supported by a ‘Large Spring’ shown on a Plat of 1860. 
This spring was at the southwest corner of Rancho Las Posas, 
where Springville was later located. Perhaps it was not vital 
to the early settlers whether the word indicated the presence 
of pools or springs, it did mean that there was a sufficiency 
of water to meet their agricultural needs. The earliest men- 
tion of Las Posas found in the mission records is a letter 
from Father Senan, dated March 25, 1819. It tells of a plan 
to establish a horse depot “for the protection of Las Posas and 
Simi in case of renewed attacks by the insurgents — which 
God forbid!” This established name was used for a land grant 
containing 26,623 acres which was given to Jose Carrillo on 
July 28, 1834. A post office was opened October 25, 1889 
and discontinued January 8, 1897. 
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related names maps: 
ARROYO LAS POSAS 5 mi. NE of Camarillo i Dee 
LAS POSAS HILLS = 5 mi. NE of Camarillo J; D: G 


ref. 1(2:176-77); 26(Pozo, Poza); 50(41); 76(1AMR8); 82(Aug.’57, 
pli) 


LAST CHANCE 
about 12 mi. N of Santa Paula maps: not found on maps 


Gudde, our highest authority on California place names, 
said that this is “a name favored by prospectors and explorers 
especially for places where they had found water when about 
to give up from thirst”. Outland acknowledged that such a 
place exists here, “a canyon or such in wild bear country” 
he gave as its locale. Mrs. Thille, writing of her teen age days 
about 1895, gave her recollections: “Sometimes we went up 
the trail from Ferndale Rancho over the shoulder of Topa 
Topa — part of which was a pretty step climb but interesting 
as it went over the top of the falls and past what we called 
the bathtubs above the falls. There was a spot called Last 
Chance, where we often camped for the night, trying to make 
the steep part above it in the early hours of the next morn- 
ing before the sun was too warm on our backs . . . The de- 
scent down Timber Canyon on the other side was rapid — 
and welcome.” 


related names maps 
LAST CHANCE CAMP 10 mi. N of Santa Paula Q(22) 
LAST CHANGE 

CAMPGROUND 10 mi. N of Santa Paula D 
LAST CHANCE TRAIL 10 mi. N of Santa Paula Q(22) 


ref. 26; 42(20); 68(128-29) 


LAS VIRGENES CANYON 
10 mi. E of Thousand Oaks maps: C; D; J;Orss) 


El Paraje de las Virgenes (The Place of the Virgins ) was 
the name of a land grant in 1802. This rancho was later aban- 
doned, but the name was preserved through a new grant in 
1837. The canyon and creek took their names from this land 
grant. 

related name maps 


LAS VIRGENES CREEK 10 mi. E of Thousand Oaks C;D;J;Q(33) 
ref. 26(173) 
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LECHLER CANYON 
5 mi. NE of Piru maps: K; Q(19); D 


“The canyon with the intermittent stream was named 
by the Geological Survey after the Lechler Ranch in Oak 
Canyon when the Camulos quadrangle was surveyed in 
1900-1901", Gudde wrote, “The name was also spelled Leck- 
ler. Geo. W. Lechler died in Piru City, December 10, 1906.” 
The Geological Survey map shows the canyon going into 
the Lechler Ranch. 


ref. 26 
LEMON 


3 mi. E of Ventura map: D; J 


This Southern Pacific station was named because of the 
lemon packing house built by George C. Power about 1920. 
Although the lemon is the top money crop in Ventura County 
agriculture, exceeding $40,000,000, this is the only use of 
the word in place names in this county. However there are 
variants of the word. 


ref. 26; 45 


LEVECK CANYON, see KALORAMA BARRANCA 
LEXINGTON 


7 mi. S of Frazier Mt. map: not found on maps 


The name has always been popular as a patriotic symbol 
but it has survived in few places in California. This Lex- 
ington was announced January 19, 1887 as a new town that 
was being laid out at the junction of the Piru and Lockwood 
Creeks, which is near the reputed location of the Lost Padre 
Mine. For several weeks there were glowing reports of the 
interest in the new town and of the sale of lots. After a 
few months the town was no longer mentioned. This pro- 
jected community appears to have been used by the pro- 
moters to give an aura of respectability to their sale of min- 
ing claims in the Lost Padre Mine. Dumke calls this a ghost 
town; but it is doubtful if ever came into existance, even 
though a tract map was filed. 


ref. 17(198); 26; 29; 42(54-57); 81(1/19/87, and following issues) 
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LIMCO, see LIMON 


LIME CANYON 
3 mi. NE of Piru maps: L(10); K; Q(20); D 


The word ‘lime’ in its various forms is frequently used in 
naming geographical features. In California its use has al- 
ways been for the limestone, never for the citrus fruit. 


related name 
LIME CANYON $4 mi. SW of Wheeler Springs map: Q(24,25) 


ref. 26 


LIMON 
3 mi. SW of Santa Paula map: Q(29) 


This Southern Pacific station’s name is obviously an ab- 
breviation of Limoneria. It is located where the cars for the 
Limoneria Company are switched off the main line. The 
station was also known as Limco, another abbreviation of 
that name. 


related name 


LIMCO 3 mi. SW of Santa Paula maps: G; D 
LIMONERIA 
3 mi. SW of Santa Paula map: Q(29) 


This is the railroad station at the Limoneria packing 
house. “We are told”, Clarke wrote, “that Limoneria is a 
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Portuguese word meaning ‘a lemon orchard’ . 
ref, 12(20-21) 

LINDERO CANYON 

2 mi. E of Thousand Oaks maps: Q(30); J; D; C 


This name, which means ‘boundary valley’, is a very old 
one that was given because this canyon is at the boundary 
between the El Conejo grant and the Las Virgenes grant. 


ref. 26 


LION 


Wild animals are frequently the basis for place names, 
especially when they are marauders, dangerous to man or to 


his domestic animals. The lion certainly classifies in this 
category even though its name was less often given than that 
of the awesome bear. As early as 1822 “the lands up to five 
leagues (13 miles) north of the Mission were also used for 
grazing sheep although there were dangers from bears and 
lions . . . commemorated in the naming of Lion Canyon” is 
the explanation by Greenwood. In 1891 Storke wrote, “Lion 
Canyon was so named for the great number of these pan- 
thers that it harbored.” In 1963 Mary Louise Canet related 
some recollections of her ninety years. She told of the early 
days when the Basque sheepherders were frightened by the 
mountain lions and of a cat measuring nine feet, that was 
shot by her father-in-law. This feat was remembered, she 
said, in the naming of the site, Lion Canyon. There are many 
such tales that help to indicate the abundance of the moun- 
tain lions that were here less than one hundred years ago. 
It was reported that one was seen from the Court House 
in the mid-1960's. 


related names maps 

LEON CANYON 6 mi. NE of Ventura D; K; L(19); Q(30) 
Leon means lion. 

LION CANYON 2 mi. SE of Ojai D; K; L(4); Q(23) 
Formerly Leon Canyon. 

LION CANYON 8 mi. NE of Ojai D; J; Q(16) 

LION CANYON 

CAMPGROUND 8 mi. NE of Ojai D; J 

LION CREEK 2 mi. SE of Ojai L(4); Q(23) 


ref. 3(2:580); 25(5); 67(227); 69(410); 76(1AMR17); 84(1/21/63, p.6) 


LOCKWOOD VALLEY 
6 mi. SW of Frazier Mt. maps: Q(9); J; D 


This valley must be named for a person named Lock- 
wood who has not been further identified. In 1873 Tom 
Newby wrote in a report on the gold mine situation in the 
back country of Ventura County, “These ledges are near the 
placer mines which were worked some two years by one 
Lockwood.” 


related names maps 
LOCKWOOD CREEK 7 mi: SW of Frazier Mt. Q(9); J; I 
LOCKWOOD FLAT 7 mi. S of Frazier Mt. Q(8) 


ref, 59(9:39); 85(May17,1873, p.2) 
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LOFTUS CANYON 
3 mi. E of Santa Paula maps: li( 22);K; O(29)): P 


Possibly named for William (Billy) Loftus who came 
from the Pennsylvania oil fields and worked in this area. 


ref, 34(2:36,106) 


LONG VALLEY 
2 mi. SW of Ojai map: F 


“The gravel-covered terraces in the triangular area be- 
tween San Antonio Creek and Ventura River are the Long 
Valley section of the Ojai Lowland — so named for the valley 
followed by the Southern Pacific Railroad to Ojai’ is the 
explanation by Putnam. 


ref. 48(717) 


LORD CANYON 
3 mi. W of Fillmore map: not found on maps 


Named for Ivory Daniels Lord who raised sheep on the 
Sespe in 1873. Harry Kenney, whose father came to the Sespe 
in the early seventies, wrote, “When I was a small boy, I 
think I was about five or six, there was a man by the name 
of I. D. Lord who had sheep over near where the Hardison 
ranch is now. Lord Creek and Lord Canyon were named for 
him.” Outland wrote, from items in the Signal, “On the Sespe 
four grizzlies were killed in less than six weeks, one being 
tong’ in the act of making mutton out of one of Mr. Lord's 
sheep. 


related name 


LORD CREEK 3 mi. W of Fillmore map: P 
ref. 42(119); 82(Nov.’62, p.12) 


LOS PADRES NATIONAL FOREST 
upper half of Ventura County maps: J; D 


The name was given to honor the Franciscan padres 
who had founded the California missions, many of which are 
nearby. This forest was established by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt when he enlarged the previous Santa Barbara Na- 
tional Forest which was named for that county. That forest 
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had been formed by President Theodore Roosevelt in 1903 
when he combined several earlier forest reserves. 


ref. 26(184); 20(82) 


LOS SAUCES CREEK 
9 mi. NW of Ventura maps: Dif; O32) 


Sauce is the Spanish word for ‘willow. The name was 
given at a very early time for the stream is shown on a 
survey map of the Rincon grant, with the label Arroyo de los 
Sauces. 


ref. 26(300) 


LYON SPRINGS map: not found on maps 


This evolved from Robert Lyon’s private home to be- 
come a health resort spa about 1887. The family name was 
given when the transition was made to a commercial resort. 
A post office was established March 2, 1906 as Nogales, the 
Spanish word for walnut; it was changed to Lyon Springs on 
August 2, 1907, and discontinued on October 15, 1914. 


ref, 26; 39(52); 82(May’65, p.3) 
MAHAN BARRANCA 
8 mi. SW of Fillmore map: P 


This seems to be named for William Samuel Mahan who 
came to the county in 1868 at the age of 13 with his father, 
John Mahan; and later he bought the farm here. 


ref, 2(44,45); 55(1866-73); 72(1873-78); 73(1904, Somis) 
MANUEL CANYON 
4 mi. N of Ventura maps: K; Q(31); J; D 


This canyon was named for John Manuel, a farmer who 
located here just below Canada Larga. He had been born 
in Portugal about 1856, and was naturalized in Ventura in 


1878. 
ref. 32(101); 73(1902, Ventura, No. 1) 
MARRLAND 


3 mi. NE of Simi maps: not found on maps 
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This subdivision was begun in 1924 and named for Mor- 
ton Marr, owner of the land. It was intended as a sporty 
community; but the depression came too soon and “although 
many lots sold and a good clubhouse, stables and cabins were 
constructed, the venture was not a success and the place was 
finally closed”. 


ref, 10(74-75) 


MATILIJA 
8 mi. NW of Ojai maps: K; Q(24) 


Named for a Chumash village, this could be an Indian 
word for the poppy with the spectacular blossom which 
grew here profusely. The term appears in Mission records as 
early as 1827. Belle Lyon, writing about Lyon Springs, com- 
mented, “I think it was the summer of 1877 that the Matilija 
springs were opened to the public”. This was wiped out by 
the flood of 1884. W. A. Blumberg developed a resort and 
spa here as Ojai Hot Springs in 1887. A post office was 
opened July 22, 1889 as Matilija and was closed July 15, 
1916. The creek in early days was called Arroyo Matilija. 


related names maps 
MATILIJA 

CAMPGROUND 5 mi. SW of Wheeler Springs D 
MATILIJA CREEK 2 mi. SW of Wheeler Springs Q(24); J; D 
MATILIJA DAM 2 mi. SW of Wheeler Springs | Pe 8. 
MATILIJA 

HOT SPRINGS 2 mi. SW of Wheeler Springs K; Q(24) 
MATILIJA LAKE 2 mi. SW of Wheeler Springs D 


ref, 5(119); 11(66); 26; 39(52); 61 (24-25) 


MAXY 
4 mi. S of Frazier Mt. map: Q(8) 


This 6292 foot peak wa snamed for James Bradford 
Maxey who had been born in Tennessee and was mining in 
this area by 1870. His descendants continued living in this 
part of the county for more than thirty years. 


ref, 32(140); 55(1866-73); 73(1902,Piru) 


MOUNT McCOY maps: not found on maps 


Mount McCoy, near Tierra Rejada, is a hill named for 


Charles Beatty McCoy who had come to Ventura County 
by 1875; and he was selected by Thomas R. Bard to be mana- 
ger of the Simi Land and Water Company. According to a 
map of 1858, there had been a cross on this hill; so about 
1920 or 21, McCoy gave permission to erect a cross and to 
hold Easter services. About 1930 the Lions’ Club took over 
these services. Before McCoy's time this elevation was known 
as Verde Hill, verde meaning green in Spanish. 


ref. 10(14,28); 31(68,107); 72(1873-78) 


LAKE McGRATH 
5 mi. W of Oxnard | maps: Q(37); J; D 


Named for the McGrath family which had extensive 
land holdings in this area, beginning with the 1,337 acres 
which Dominick McGrath received in the partition of La 
Colonia in 1876. 


related name 


McGRATH STATE BEACH 5 mi. W of Oxnard map: D 
ref. 34(1:169) 


MEIER CANYON 
4 mi. SE of Simi maps: Q(33); D; C 


This canyon seems to have gone through several changes 
of name: from Bonebreak Canyon to Sycamore Canyon; and 
now Meier Canyon. The earliest reference that has been 
found is Mrs. Cameron's statement, “In 1886, the Easley’s 
moved to Bonebreak Canyon in Simi’. Her map, Simi during 
the nineties, shows Bonebreak Canyon beside Burro Flats, 
and listing Easley as living there. She proved the change 
of name when she wrote, “Mr. S. M. W. Easley moved up 
Sycamore Canyon in 1886”. Harrington spoke of Sycamore 
Canyon “where the Brandeis Institute is now’. These state- 
ments confirm that this was a change of name, and modern 
maps label it Meier Canyon. The name Bonebreak was prob- 
ably given for George H. Bonebreak of whom Clarke said, 

“McKevett organized the Bank of Santa Paula in 1888, and 
for a time George H. Bonebreak was president’. Perhaps the 
fear of the connotations of the word ‘Bonebreak’ was the rea- 
son it was renamed Sycamore Canyon. The name Meier is 
for Eddie Meier of the Meier Brewing Company, who bought 


the Rancho Potrero del Burro in 1910 and later the Canada 
Aliso (aliso means sycamore ). “Here Mr. Meier built a mag- 
nificent estate,’ Mrs. Cameron recorded of this flamboyant 
man, “with stables, swimming pools, dancing pavilion, and 
quarters for the baseball team he sponsored. To this place 
Mr. Meier brought conventions of Masons and Elks, furnish- 
ing barbecues and entertainments. On one occasion when 
the members were to walk the two miles from the station to 
the ranch, he had been piped along the way which was 
available to the marchers by simply turning a spigot.” 


ref, 9(9); 10(37,67,map bet. p.54 & 55); 12(28); 31(8,16-18) 


MEINERS OAKS 
2 mi. W of Ojai maps: Q(24); J; D 


This is the site of the ranch of John Meiners, that en- 
compassed some 1200 acres and dated back to 1880's. In 
September 1925 Meiners Oaks Ranch was incorporated for 
the purpose of subdivision with Carl Meiner among the in- 
corporators. The name must have been chosen for the family 
and the beautiful oaks. 


ref, 5(120); 26 


MIDDLE POINT 
5 mi. SE of Port Hueneme maps: K; J; D 


This was named for its location which is approximately 
midway between Point Mugu and Hueneme Point. 


ref. 26 


MILL DISTRICT 
9 mi. N of Ventura maps: not found on maps 


A flour mill located on the Ventura River at Canada 
Larga was the basis for this name. It was built in 1877 by 
Jacklin Willett and others, and was operated by water power. 
After the Mill District was laid out, it was discovered that 
th district was too far north and did not include the mill for 
which it was named; the mill was in the Avenue District. 


ref. 45; 59(1:16); 69(378); 82(Nov. ‘67, p.11); 85(10/27/77); 
84(4/10/66, p.E-1) 


MILL PARK 
1 mi. N of Santa Paula maps: J; D 


A public park in Santa Paula, named for its location on 
the site of a mill built by Elijah B. Higgins in 1871 for 
grinding grists. 

ref, 22(11,185-88); 36(4) 


MIRA MONTE 
2 mi. SW of Ojai maps: J; D 


A pleasant sounding name that might be translated 
‘mountain view , a name that is appropriate as it is surrounded 
by hills and mountains. It was developed in 1928. 


ref, 26; 76 (20MR94) 


MONTALVO 
5 mi. E of Ventura maps: Q(37); J;\D 


This town was laid out in 1887 during the boom period 
and was named for the Spanish author, Garcia Ordonez de 
Montalvo, whose romance was published about 1510. He 
wrote “know that on the right hand of the Indies there is 
an island called California” which was “an earthly paradise, 
with unbounded productiveness without labor, with beautiful 
women, gold and pearls’, Gudde added. Montalvo derived 
the term California and coined the name Calafia. A post of- 
fice was established on March 5, 1888. 


ref, 26; 30(255); 58(43); 67(218,464); 76(3MR1); 82(May’65, p.3) 


MONTGOMERY CANYON 


3 mi. S of Simi maps: not found on maps 


Must be named for the family of Melville Lutheran 
Montgomery who was born about 1854, and arrived in Simi 
in 1890. He was active and outstanding in the affairs of the 
community. 


ref. 10(114); 73(1902, Simi) 


MOORPARK 
6 mi. W of Simi maps: Q(28); J; D 
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“We take our name from the luscious Moorpark apricot 
which grew so abundantly in our town many years ago , 
Mrs. Gunter wrote in her history of the town. The earliest use 
of the name is in an application for a post office dated June 
1, 1900. This justifies the request by stating “the village has 
only had trains and depot since April, 1900(!)”, which an- 
ticipates the first train by four years. The post office was 
opened August 8, 1900; and a subdivision map for Moorpark 
was filed December 14, 1900. Moorpark College was dedi- 
cated in 1968. The town’s nickname, Star of the Valley, is 
derived from the first newspaper, the Moorpark Star, which 
began in July 1910. 


ref, 9(passim); 28(passim) 


MOUND DISTRICT 
5 mi. E of Ventura maps: not found on maps 


A large district extending into East Ventura is named 
for this strange hill that rises out of the level ground. The 
Free press in 1899 commented, “A great natural curiosity in 
the northern portion of the town of Montalvo, is a mound 
that has been thought to be the work of aborigines. It has 
an altitude of 150 feet above the surrounding country with 
smoothly sloping sides. It is probably one quarter of a mile 
in length.” Sheridan wrote that the area was already known 
as The Mound when he came to Ventura in 1873. The Mound 
may be on its way to oblivion, being used as fill in highway 
construction. One million cubic yards were taken for the 
building of the Ventura Freeway in 1966. 


ref. 49(195); 59(4:162-67); 81(10/6/99); 84(11/13/62 and 
10/28/66, p.D-1) 


POINT MUGU 
6 mi. SE of Port Hueneme maps: 0(39)); J;-D 


Kroeber believes that the name for Point Mugu was 
taken from a Chumash word muwu meaning beach and was 
a place name applied to a specific village. Gudde brings out 
an interesting point that as this village was mentioned by 
Cabrillo in his explorations in 1542, that this “may thus have 
the distinction of being the oldest recorded California name 
still in existance”. 


related names maps 
MUGU LAGOON ~ 6 mi. SE of Port Hueneme Q(39); J; D 


MUGU PEAK 9 mi. SE of Port Hueneme Q(39); D 
POINT MUGU STATE 
RECREATIONAL AREA 10 mi. SE of Port Hueneme D 
ref, 26; 37(553,896) 

MUPU 


This is the Indian name for the Santa Paula area. The 
name appears in the Mission records of 1828, referring to the 
Mission reservoir “at the rancho which the pagans (unbap- 
tised Indians ) call Mupu, but which we call Santa Paula, six 
or seven leagues to the northeast”. The name Mupvu is still 
well known here as a school, a street, etc.; but Mupu Canyon 
was renamed Santa Paula Canyon. 


ref, 22(144); 57(12); 67(259) 


MURIETTA CANYON 
6 mi. W of Wheeler Springs maps: Q(25); D 


Joaquin Murrieta was the fictional character to whom 
were attributed the exploits of several Mexican bandits of 
the 1850's, according to Gudde. There are two places in 
our county that make use of this name under a different 
spelling. 


related name 


MURIETTA DIVIDE 10 mi. W of Wheeler Springs map: Q(25) 
ref. 26; 84(3/14/71, p.C-6) 


MUSSELL SHOALS 
10 mi. NW of Ventura maps: fi; J; 


The name was applied here at an early date. It is a 
name that is commonly found throughout the country where- 
ever the mollusk abounds along the seacoasts, lakes and 
rivers. 


ref. 26; 84(1/8/67,mag. p.12) 
MUTAU FLAT 
11 mi. SW of Frazier Mt. maps: Q(15); J; D 
Named for Will Mutau who homesteaded here in the 


early days before Ventura County was created, and was sup- 
posedly murdered in 1874. He settled here, wrote Outland, 
“in the flat or meadow that was to bear his name’, a name 
which is also spelled Motau, Mutah, etc. “Old timers in the 
county , Outland adds, are apt to refer to it (Mutau Flat) 
as ‘The Mutau Meadows, or ‘The Mutau Country’, but more 
often as simply “The Mutau’. Regardless of which combina- 
tion is used, the pronunciation is ‘Moo taw’.” In 1901 Stephen 
Bowers wrote a letter to Major Powell of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institute, regarding the In- 
dian drawings which he had seen here and of which he had 
made copies. He called this Mutau Ranch, apparently the 
name at that time. See also Horse Thief Trail. 


related names maps 
LITTLE MUTAU 
CREEK 4 mi. N of Sespe Hot Springs Q(9); J; D 


MUTAU CREEK 4 mi. NW of Sespe Hot Springs Q(15); J; D 
ref. 18(17); 42(99-112); 69(357); 84(10/26/69,mag. p.6) 


NAUMANN 
3 mi. SE of Oxnard maps: not found on maps 


Named for the family of Samuel Naumann who, mar- 
ried and with a large family, left Germany about 1895 to 
come to America. After four years of wandering to find a 
place to live, he brought his family to Oxnard just as the 
sugar beet factory was opening. The family stayed on this 
land where they had worked so hard together, and their 
area became known as Naumann. 


ref. 84(4/20/69,mag. p.3) 


NEWBURY PARK 
3 mi. W of Thousand Oaks maps: Q(35); J; D; C 


The earliest reference to this name was a brief note in 
the Signal of May 22, 1875: “The name of the new town on 
the Conejo is called Newbury Park”. A post office to serve 
the area comprising the Conejo Valley was established July 
16, 1875 with Egbert Starr Newbury as postmaster. It was 
located in his home and named for him, with Park being 
added for the parklike appearance that the trees gave to 
the area. Succeeding postmasters moved the post office to 
their homes, wherever they lived; but the name was retained. 


Since 1892 when Mrs. R. O. Hunt of Hunt Ranch took 
charge and brought the post office here, this community has 
been identified with the name. Before that time, this area 
had been called Timber (shortened from Timberville) “for 
the many oak trees flourishing at that time’, Rogers wrote. 
The name Timber has been retained for the school and the 
school district, but the community is Newbury Park. 
ref, 53(193); 54(11-12); 72(1873-78); 82(Feb.’57, p.17); 

85(5/22/75, p.3,col.2); unidentified clipping, probably of a Ventura or 
Camarillo paper, 1/26/34 


NIGGER CANYON 7 
1 mi. NW of Piru maps: K; Q(20) 


Presumably named because of a Negro who was here at 
one time, but he has not been identified. Negroes rarely came 
to this county in the early days. The first known Negro resi- 
dent was Benjamin who was arrested in Ventura in 1859. He 
produced bond, and he was acquitted at the justice court 
when he gave his explanation of the affair. Another Negro, 
Henry Clay, was buried in the town cemetery in 1879. These 
are the earliest known Negroes in Ventura County. 


related name 


NIGGER CREEK 7 mi. NW of Sespe Hot Springs maps: N; J; D 
ref. 56(8); 89(11) 


NOGALES, see LYON SPRINGS 


NORDHOFF PEAK 
3 mi. N of Ojai maps: Q(23); J; D 


A mountain named by the Geological Survey for the 
nearby town of Nordhoff which was renamed Ojain in 1817. 
This community had been named for Charles Nordhoff, a 
feature writer for New York periodicals, whose praise for 
this area had induced many to come. Hutchinson does not 
believe that Nordhoff had ever been in the Ojai at the time 
for he wrote, “Without visiting the Ojai, he (Nordhoff ) pen- 
ned some glowing prose about its salubrious climate and other 
advantages, and it is believed he gleaned his material from 
Bard and Roys Surdam”. It has not been established that 
Nordhoff did visit Ojai in preparing his newspaper articles 
and his book, but it appears unlikely that he received his ma- 
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terial from Bard and Surdam for his trip to this area had 
been made in 1870, before Surdam is known to have been 
interested in Ojai real estate. See also Ojai. ‘ 


related name 


NORDHOFF RIDGE 3 mi. N of Ojai maps: Q(24); J; D 
ref, 5(16); 11(21,23); 26; 34(1:246) 


NORWEGIAN GRADE 
4 mi. N of Thousand Oaks maps: not found on maps 


This mile-long grade was built in 1911 by four Scandi- 
navian families who had come here from Norway in 1892, 
and had purchased two square miles in the area embracing 
California Lutheran College. Their grain-shipping road over 
the hills to Port Hueneme was so torturous and dangerous 
that the horses would slide and the wagons would slip with 
the threat of tipping and spilling the load. These families, as- 
sisted by $60 from the county for dynamite, chipped the road 
out of the hillside. 


ref, 28(11); 14(22) 


NYELAND ACRES 
3 mi. NE of Oxnard maps: QO(37 }; jg-D 


O. T. Nye who had purchased this land sold it off in lots 
about 1930. He put up a sign advertising Nyeland Acres, 
spelled with the ‘e. “When Nyeland Acres began getting 
telephones’, Joe Paul, Jr. wrote, “the directory carried the 
name abbreviated to ‘Nylnd’ and little by little the ‘e’ was 
lost.” Two other nearby tracts were known as Roussey Acres 
and Garden Acres. “When the three communities grew to- 
gether’, Joe Paul, Jr. continued, “they became commonly 
known as Nyland Acres, the ‘e’ having been inadvertently 
dropped even by many of the home owners.” For many 
years there was confusion in the spelling, even the street signs 
. It is now spelled Nyeland, with the missing ‘e’ re- 
stored. 


ref. 84(11/26/54,mag., p.3) 


OAK VIEW 
8 mi. N of Ventura maps: Q(24); J; D 


The name, given for the garden-like appearance of the . 
oak groves, must have been applied during the 1910's, for it 
appears in the county directory for 1916. A tract map labeled 
Oak View Home Gardens was filed in 1927. The widespread 
distribution of the oaks and the appreciation of the county 
residents for these many trees is indicated by the frequency 
and locations of the use in place names. See also Thousand % 


Oaks. 
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related names maps 
LIVE OAK ACRES 4 mi. SW of Ojai Q(24); J; Df 
LIVE OAK CREEK 4 mi. SW of Ojai P23 
LONE OAK CANYON 4 mi. S of Simi Q(34); C | 
OAK CANYON oS mi. NE of Piru N; M;sD % 
OAK CANYON 3 mi. S of Simi Q(34); Cf 
OAK CANYON 3 mi. NE of Simi Q(26); D; C bd 
OAK PARK 2 mi. NW of Simi Gees ecto. al 
OAK CREEK 4 mi. NW of Ozena Q(12) ff 
OAKDELL PARK 9 mi. N of Ventura ep ee 
OAK FLAT 5 mi. N of Fillmore Q(21); J; D c 
OAK RIDGE 3 mi. SE of Fillmore O21): Js.D “ 
OAK VILLAGE 3 mi. SE of Fillmore O(2));:.J;.D c 
ref. 26; 84(9/11/66,mag. p.10) 
, 
OAT MOUNTAIN > 


3 mi. N of Fillmore maps: Q(21); J; D 


This is among the twenty or more geographical features y 
in the state with the name Oat, according to Gudde. Mrs. 
Mary Ransom, daughter of the Sespe pioneer John Akers, 

said that about 1875 High Wilburn “was wounded by a grizz- 

ley bear and died a few days after. He was herding his sheep 5 

upon Oat Mountain, as the elevation was called”. Sheridan t 
thinks Wilburn may be the only man in this section ever to 

be killed by a grizzly. 5 


ref, 26; 36(16); 42(35-36); 59(3:259, 10:144) : 


3 mi. W of Santa Paula maps: L(22); Q(29); D 


Hugh O'Hara “was a brother of the late William O'Hara 
of Santa Paula”, Sheridan wrote, “and together they de- 
veloped some of the first oil wells in O'Hara Canyon.” This 
pioneer family had settled here in the 1860's, having come 
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from Maine. At an earlier time, this had been known as 
Bear Gulch. 


ref. 12(35,46); 59(3:191,9:67) 


OIL RIDGE 
4 mi. N of Piru maps: K; J; D 


Although the scramble for oil was a leading factor in 
the growth of the county, this is the only use of this word in 
local place names; but other oil-related names are used. 


related names maps 
BREA CANYON 4 mi. N of Ventura not found on maps 
BREA CANYON 1 mi. NW of Simi C; D; J; Q@7) 
CHIVO CANYON 5 mi. NE of Simi D; J; Q(26) 
ref. 26; 45 

OJAI 

12 mi. N of Ventura maps: D; J; Q(23) 


Kroeber believes that this term was taken from a Chu- 
mash place name, A’-hwai, meaning moon. Another theory 
is that it stems from a word meaning nest from the appear- 
ance of the valley looking down from above. This was the 
name of a rancho granted to Fernando Tico on April 6, 1837. 
The grant comprised 17,716 acres that included both the up- 
per and lower valleys. In 1873 it was noted that a proposed 
town was to be named Ojai; and the following year the name 
Topatopa was also announced for a settlement here, but 
neither of these materialized. Roys G. Surdam laid out a 
town in 1874, which he named Nordhoff for Charles Nord- 
hoff, a journalist whose promotional descriptions had in- 
fluenced people to come here. A post office was established 
as Nordhoff, March 11, 1874; and on March 31, 1917 the 
names of the post office and the village were changed to Ojai 
by petition of the residents. During the many years that the 
community was named Nordhoff, the valley retained its 
name; and Nordhoff Peak and Nordhoff Ridge kept their 
names when the town became Ojai. 


related names maps 
OJAI VALLEY contain Ojai Kota 
UPPER OJAI VALLEY 4 mi. E of Ojai K 203): 32 


ref. 5(16); 11(21,23,and passim); 26; 50(41); 85(10/4/73, p.2,col.1) 


OLIVAS PARK 
3 mi. SE of Ventura map: J 


Named for Raimundo Olivas who, with F elipe Loren- 
zana, received the San Miguel land grant of 4,693 acres on 
July 6, 1841. Nearly 300 acres of this property, including 
the old Olivas Adobe, were deeded to the City of Ventura for 
park and recreational purposes on December 27, 1963. 


re. S0(passim); 84(11/20/66,mag. p.16) 


ORCUTT CANYON 
3 mi. NE of Santa Paula maps: Q(22); P; D 


This was named for John Hall Orcutt, born about 1842 
and listed by Clarke as one of the pioneers of Santa Paula. 
Kelsey wrote that the Orcutt Ranch, which was located here, 
was purchased in 1882. William W. Orcutt, his son, has been 
called the ‘father of oil geology’. 


ref. 2(27); 12(77,145); 22(55); 32(173); 36(14) 


ORTEGA HILL 
6 mi. NW of Wheeler Springs maps: Q(17); J; D 


Undoubtedly named for Ramon Ortega, a noted moun- 
tain man and bear hunter of the 1860's. He specialized in 
capturing bears with his riata, a rawhide lasso that was used 
by the vanqueros in the early days. Sheridan wrote in the 
1920's, “The people of the county generally are well ac- 
quainted with the fact that there is an Ortega ranch at Or- 
tega Hill in the Matilija”. 


ref, 42(125-27): 59(3:88); 87(54) 


ORTONVILLE 
4 mi. N of Ventura maps: G; Q(31) 


This area has had several names which Sheridan men- 
tions in his writings. He wrote of “Sleepy Hollow, where Or- 
tonville now is”, and “In the Barnard section of the Ventura 
Avenue known as Sleepy Hollow before Mr. Barnard bought 
there’. “Ortonville”, Percy said, “took its name from the 
Ventura Flour Mill siding on the Ojai railroad, with Robert 
Orton as miller. Later the railroad siding was moved to the 
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Ventura Avenue Lemon Association Packing Plant, and re- 
named Barnard.” “Sleepy Hollow was the early name given 
to the area, probably in derision, because nothing ever hap- 
pened there’, explained Henry Sparks, historian of the 
Aveune, who has already lived there for ninety-seven years. 
An interesting word-picture of this area appeared in the 
Signal in 1876: “Canada Larga — Barnard’s Sleep Hollow — 
a delightful cosy nook ... which A. D. Barnard’s push and 
enterprise, and advertising brought into notice and public 
favor rapidly. A few months since it had just three houses 
and a hundred million squirrel holes well occupied. Now 


the squirrels have been nearly all exterminated and .. . the 
new houses . . . give Sleepy Hollow a wide awake appear- 
ance. 


ref. 2(30,49); 12(48); 32(106); 45; 59(7:30,138); 65; 69(358,410); 
72(1873-78, 1892-94); 85(2/26/76, p.2) 


OXNARD 
9 mi. SE of Ventura maps: O(37);J:D 


When the Oxnard brothers built the beet sugar refinery 
here in 1897, this was open country. A town immediately 
grew up around it and was called Oxnard. The earliest 
known reference to the source of the name is in a pamphlet 
published in October 1899 by the Ventura Business Men’s 
Club, which reads, “The new town of Oxnard was planted 
in March 1898, and in one year’s time has seen a wonderful 
growth. It received its name from the Oxnard brothers, who 
built the immense sugar factory at that place”. Gabbert, Sec- 
retary of the Oxnard Chamber of Commerce, wrote that Ox- 
nard took its name from the Oxnard brothers who were among 
the leaders in the early development of the beet sugar in- 
dustry. Hutchinson wrote, “Bard espoused the name “Ana- 
capa, as fitting and indigenous for the mushrooming com- 
munity beneath the soaring (smoke) stacks, but H. T. Ox- 
nard exerted pressure in Washington to have it commemo- 
rate his family name.” There is also a theory that the name 
was given for Henry T. Oxnard who seems to have been the 
leader of the brothers and more in the public eye; but there 
is a stronger case for the community having been named for 
the Oxnard family, especially the two brothers. A post of- 
fice was opened here March 16, 1898; and the city was in- 
corporated June 30, 1903. 
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U. S. Topographical Map, Camulos Quadrangle, 1903, shows Epworth, Fair- 
view, Fremontville and Penrose. 
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related names maps 


OXNARD AIR FORCE BASE 5 mi. E of Oxnard J 
OXNARD BEACH 4 mi. SW of Oxnard } 
OXNARD PLAINS contains Oxnard not found on maps 


OXNARD SHORES 4 mi. W of Oxnard J; D 
ref. 22(32); 23(345); 26; 34(2:95-96); 79(21); 82(Feb.’59, p.13-20) 


PADRE JUAN CANYON 
6 mi. NW of Ventura maps: D; J; Q(32) 


Father Juan Comapla, affectionately known as Padre 
Juan, was the presiding priest at the San Buenaventura Mis- 
sion from 1861 until his death in 1877. The canyon was 
named for him because he had a small ranch there. When 
he registered as a voter in 1876, he listed his age as 53; and 
noted that he was born in Spain and naturalized October 6, 
1876. 


ref, 19(133); 59(3:319); 72(1873-78) 


PEACH HILL 


2 mi. S of Moorpark map: not found on maps 


“Peach Hill acquired its name because of the peaches 
which grew up there’, Mrs. Gunter explained, “At one time it 
was also known as Dingess Hill because it was the residence 
of Mrs. Abbie Dingess. She had a very impressive eastern 
musical background and she bought the ranch sight unseen. 
Upon her arrival she was so disappointed at the size of the 
apricot trees on the ranch she wept. She said they were like 
sticks. . . . Probably the last peach ranch on the Hill was 
owned and operated by J. B. Taylor. Those trees were taken 
out about 1949 or 50.” Mrs. Cameron gives an early date for 
the name when she made reference to “the little school house 
which stood on Peach Hill” in 1905”. 


related name 


PEACH HILL WASH 2 mi. SW of Moorpark map: P 
ref, 9(24); 27 

PENROSE 

2 mi. NW of Moorpark maps: N; K 


This was a small short-lived village in the Moorpark area. 
The origin of the name is not known, nor why it was selected 


in preference to Elmo or Flores which were originally con- 
sidered. A post office was opened March 3, 1893 and was 
closed December 31, 1905. 


ref. 28(1) 


PIERPONT BAY 
2 mi. SE of Ventura maps: Q(31); J; D 


The name of this community was selected in a contest, 
and was probably suggested by the nearby Pierpont Inn. The 
community was built up and stabilized by the Frank Meline 
Company of Los Angeles. A Plat of Pierpont Bay subdivision 
was presented to the Board of Supervisors on August 17, 1925. 


This area was annexed to the City of Ventura on December 
3, 1968. 


related name 


PIERPONT BAY 2 mi. SE of Ventura maps: Q(31); J; P 
ref, 26; 59(11:136); 84(7/17/61, p.B-1, 7/26/70) 

PIRIE MESA 

4 mi. S of Ojai maps: not shown on maps 


This is named for William Pirie who had come to the 
county by 1872, and purchased land in the Lower Ojai from 
Bard in 1874. He was born in Scotland about 1833 and 
naturalized in New York in 1865. 


ref, 11(18); 34(1:242): 72(1873-78) 


PIRU 
10 mi. N of Simi maps: Q(20); J; D 


This word from the Indian term for a reed that grew 
wild along the creek banks, and was used in basket-making. 
They pronounced it much like ‘peet hoo’ according to the 
old timers; and it gradually became sounded ‘pee roo’, spelled 
piru. “However’, Joe Paul wrote, “train conductors shouted 
out Pie roo; and a restaurant operator erected a sign pro- 
claiming that he had put the ‘Pie’ in Piru; and little by little 
it became ‘Pie roo’, except for the oldtimers and natives who 
knew better.” In the middle 1880's David C. Cook, a wealthy 
publisher of Sunday School literature, made extensive pur- 
chases of land; and 1888 he laid out a town to which he gave 
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this already existing name. A post office was established 
April 23, 1888 as Piru Rancho, changed June 14, 1888 to Piru 
City and on June 5, 1903 it became Piru. The nearby lake 
was formed by the United Water Conservation District in 
1956 by building a dam in Piru Canyon. The UWCD di- 
rectors voted on May 15, 1956 to name it Lake Piru, “or Piru 
Lake ,which ever suits the fancy of the individual’, the name 
being taken from the nearby community and the canyon. The 
directors then reminded all to pronounce it “Pee roo’. 


related names maps 
PIRU CANYON 4 mi. NE of Piru not found on maps 
PIRU CREEK (or RIVER) 1 mi. E of Piru Q(20); J; D 
LAKE PIRU o mi. NE of Piru Q(20); J; D 
LAKE PIRU PICNIC AREA 5 mi. NE of Piru J 


ref. 26; 67(224); 82(Aug. ’67, has map of Piru); 84 (5/14/56, p.B-l, 
col.1,5/16/56, p.1,col.4) 


PISGAH GRANDE 
4 mi. NE of Simi map: not found on maps 


A pentecostal colony was located in Las Llajas Canyon 
by Dr. Finis E. Yoakum, a Los Angeles physician. In 1908 
he had been so badly mangled in an accident that he felt his 
recovery was miraculous. In return for this, he gave him- 
self to helping the needy and discouraged in a home which 
he established. By 1914 the group had outgrown its quar- 
ters and he purchased 3200 acres in the Santa Susana moun- 
tains for a new location. It has been estimated that he gave 
approximately 350,000 free meals before his death in 1920 
when the entire organization folded up except for remnants 
in Pikeville, Tennessee. The name Pisgah is taken from Mt. 
Pisgah which Moses ascended while leading his people, and 
from which he looked ahead to see the promised land. See 
also Las Llajas Canyon. 


ref. 10(69-72); 31(115); 75(145:24, 176:333); 82(May’64, p.22-28); 
84(10/5/63,mag. p.4) 
PITAS POINT 
6 mi. NW of Ventura maps: Q(32); J; D 


The name began as pitos which in Spanish means 
whistles’, and was used by Portola in 1769 and Font in 
1776. Crespi, in 1769 wrote, “During the night they (the In- 


dians ) kept us awake playing all night on some doleful pipes 
or whistles.” A few years later Font referred to “Los Pitos, 
so called because of the whistle which the men of the first 
expedition of Commander Portola heard blown there all 
night.” The Coast Survey first named the point in 1868, call- 
ing it Las Petes. In 1889 Davidson changed the spelling to 
Las Pitas, thinking that the name had come from the Ameri- 
can agave or century plant which is pita in Spanish. Through 
these steps, this erroneous name has become established. 


ref. 6(39); 26 


PLEASANT VALLEY 
area W and SW of Camarillo maps: K; Q(35); B 


Gudde wrote that ‘pleasant’ is a favorite American term 
to describe a place of beauty and tranquility, and that more 
than half are valleys of some fifty such places in California. 
The name Pleasant Valley made its first known appearance 
here in 1868, when the area was created into a school district 
in order to have a neighborhood school. Before that time a 
single school district encompassed all of present Ventura 
County with two schools, both in Ventura. 


ref. 26; 52(6-8); 34(1:172) 
POINT MUGU, see MUGU 


POLE CREEK 
2 mi. NE of Fillmore maps; O( 21) 17D 


W. S. Chaffee related that in the 1860's, he hauled poles 
out of Yellow Creek to fence his hog pasture. “We have al- 
ways called this section Pole Creek, I suppose from so many 
poles having been hauled out of it. But I have noticed that 
old settlers like Mrs. Haines and others always called it Yel- 
low Creek, some called it “Yeller’ Creek.” 

related name 


POLE CANYON 2 mi. NE of Fillmore maps: K; Q(21); J 
ref, 59(3:272); 42(28) 


PORT HUENEME 
4 mi. S of Oxnard mapseOL3F jaf. 
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Hueneme is derived from the name of a Chumash vil- 
lage, according to Kroeber, which was phonetically spelled 
‘Wene me, ‘Wene mu’, ‘Gueneme’, etc. The point was named 
Conversion Point by Cabrera Bueno in 1734. Vancouver said 
that in 1793 it was called Point Conversion on the Spanish 
charts and that he retained the name. The earliest known 
use of the present form of the name was in 1856 when the 
Coast Survey applied the name Point Hueneme. This seems 
to have established the name for this area, but there were 
two rival forms of the spelling: the Indian form which varied 
from Y-ne-me to Wynema; and the Spanish form, Hueneme. 
In 1870 more than one hundred squatters came under the 
leadership of W. E. Barnard and settled a town which they 
called Wynema. They secured a post office with that name 
on September 8, 1870. Thomas R. Bard, owner of this land, 
laid out a town in 1872 which he called Hueneme. Both sides 
fought as if to the death, or at least for their honor. Bard’s 
influence and strategy were greater; and Hueneme became 
the accepted name, with the post office taking the name on 
August 10, 1874. When the harbor was constructed in 1939, 
the city’s name was changed to Port Hueneme; and on May 
1, 1940 the post office also took this name in accordance with 
the request of a majority of the post office patrons. Regard- 
ing the pronunciation, Mrs. Garber wrote, “The present gov- 
emment pronunciation and that of thousands of Seabees . . . 
is Y-ne-me. It is also the pronunciation used by most of Hue- 
nemes citizens since World War II.” 


related name maps: 


HUENEME POINT 2 mi. SW of Port Hueneme Q(37); D; J 
ref. 6(43); 26(147); 69(384); 82(June’67, p.11-19) 


POTRERO SECO 
9 mi SW of Ozena maps: D; J; Q(12) 


Potrero, the Spanish word for pasture, is still used in 
southern California but it has not become an established Eng- 
lish term like ‘canyon’ and ‘corral’, Gudde wrote. Seco means 
dry or lack of water, a condition that applies to much of our 
andscape during most of the summer. The two words com- 
bined as a name, makes an apt descriptive term for a dry 
pasture or meadow. Canada Seca “means dry canyon, and 
was so named because there was no water in it”, Percy said. 
The English word ‘dry’ is also used within the county. 


related names maps: 


CANADA SECA -= 5 mi. N of Ventura K; L(16); Q(31) 
DRY CANYON 2 mi. E of Simi Q(26) 
DRY CANYON 6 mi. E of Ozena J; Q(3) 
DRY CREEK 4 mi. S of Frazier Mt. J; Q(8) 
SECO POTRE®O 

CAMPGROUND == 5 mi. SW of Ozena D 


ref, 26(255,302); 45 


POTRERO VALLEY 
5 mi. SW of Thousand Oaks maps: J; D; C 


This name was well explained in Thompson & West’s 
history of the county, published in 1883. It refers to “a por- 
tion of the Conejo called Potrero (pasture) from its natural 
inclosure of mountains . Gudde wrote, “Although potrero has 
not entered the American language like corral and canyon 
it is still used especially in southern California as a true ge- 
neric term. Potrero is also applied within the county to 
Apache Potrero and Potrero Seco (dry pasture). 


ref. 26: 69(393) 


PRINCE BARRANCA 
2 mi. E of Ventura maps: L(18); P 


At an early date, this barranca must have been named for 
Francis Munroe Prince who was a signer of the 1869 petition 
requesting the formation of Ventura County. Sheridan wrote, 
“M. Prince who had a farm at the Mound, the man after 
whom Prince Barranca was named, was the first man to get 
a real corn-planter machine. At another time he wrote, “just 
beyond the Ventura City line toward Santa Paula was the 
Prince Barranca, now called Cunnane Barranca as it is the 
west boundary of the home of Dr. Cunnane. His home was 
separated from the high school grounds by the barranca 
which has again become known as Prince Barranca. 


ref. 46; 59(8:58,65); 72(1873-78) 


PUNTA DE LOMA 
7 mi. SW of Santa Paula maps: not found on maps 


This is a Spanish term meaning ‘Point of the Hill. It is 
now almost forgotten and unknown, but it was once an im- 
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portant landmark. In 1873 when Ventura County was 
created, Punta de Loma was used in describing the bounds 
of the township of Hueneme. The boundary was given as 
‘running thence eastwardly up the middle of said (Santa 
Clara) river to a point opposite the hill on the south side of 
the river known as and called Punta de Loma, and thence 
eastwardly to the summit of the hills . . . to the eastern 
boundary of said county of Ventura”. Punta de Loma is 
where South Mountain tails off, just east of Saticoy. 


ref. 69(357); 76(1AMR8, 1AMR20) 


PUNTA GORDA 
11 mi. NW of Ventura maps: D; J 


Gorda means ‘big or ‘fat’ in Spanish, and combined with 
punta (point) is an appropriate term for the massive promon- 
tory at the Rincon. The name had been given at an early 
date, for in 1817 Father Senan wrote, “Our party will at last 
set out this afternoon (for Santa Barbara) in time to sleep at 
Punta Gorda tonight”. A post office was opened July 25, 
1888 and closed August 31, 1916. 


ref. 26; 57(100) 


QUATAL CANYON 
10 mi. N of Ozena maps: D; J; Q(4) 


A canyon off the Cuyama Valley, whose name was pos- 
sibly derived from the presence of the Mexican plant, cruta 
(Eysenhardtia polystachya) Gudde wrote. Quate and Cuate 
were interchangable, and the suffix al is a common locative. 
The Mexican word cuate (twin) is another possible deriva- 
tion. 


ref, 26 


RAMONA CANYON 
4 mi. NE of Piru maps: -D; Li 13): O(19)) 


This canyon must have been named for the sentimental 
romance by Helen Hunt Jackson. Part of her story is based 
on episodes at nearby Camulos. 


ref, 26 


REAL CANYON 
1 mi. W of Piru maps: L(Th); P 


Presumably named for the Real family who lived here 
in 1874. Gabriel Real attended school at that time. Four Reals 
are listed in the directory of 1898. 


ref, 32(162); 53(179) 


REASONER CANYON 
4 mi. N of Piru maps: D; K; Q(20) 


Named for the Reasoner family who lived here. As early 
as 1876 Benjamin Edward Reasoner was an apiarist, and Oli- 
ver Perry Reasoner was a farmer. They were probably 
brothers. 


ref. 32(162); 72(1873-78) 


RED MOUNTAIN 
5 mi. NW of Ventura Maps: ; ; Of 3h) 


This name was given for its appearance. “On the steep 
eastern side of Red Mountain’, wrote Livingston, “across the 
river, the massive, reddish sandstones of the Sespe formation 
show through the live oak trees.” Henry Sparks, who has 
lived in Ventura since 1874, said that the soil is reddish and 
that the red clay from here was used in the building blocks 
which gave it the reddish color. 


ref, 38(67); 65 


RESERVOIR BARRANCA 
5 mi. E of Ventura map: P 


Probably named for the small reservoir in the hills mid- 
way between Barlow and Sexton Canyons. The reservoir is 
shown and labeled on the topographical map, the Saticay 
quadrangle. 


REVOLON SLOUGH 
5 mi. SE of Oxnard maps: D; J; L(38, 39) 


The Revolon family was farming here in 1875 and 1876. 
It included Jean Marie Revolon and two sons, Antonio and 


Eugene, all born in France. A slough is a sluggish channel 
of a natural drainage system. 


ref, 72(1873-78) 


REYES CREEK 
2 mi. E of Ozena maps: D; J; Q(11) 


This creek was named for Rafael Reyes or the Reyes 
family who came to this area in 1854, as was told by his son, 
Jacinto Reyes, in an interview about 1930: “My father, Rafael 
Reyes, was born in Los Angeles in 1834. He was one of a 
family of five boys and five girls. They owned the Triunfo 
ranch, a Spanish grant on which they raised stock. In 1854 
feed was short on account of a bad drought, so my father 
and his brothers drove 2000 head of cattle and 1000 horses 
by way of the Tejon Pass into the Cuyama Valley and settled 
at the mouth of Reyes Creek.” 


related names maps: 
REYES CREEK CAMPGROUND 5 mi. SE of Ozena DI 
REYES PEAK 2mi.E of Ozena _D;; J; Q(11) 


ref. 26; 59(6:37); 82(Aug. ’66, p.2) 


RICHARDSON CANYON 
1 mi. SE of Santa Paula maps: L(22); Q(29) 


Named for the Richardson family who owned this land. 
George Morton Richardson, the progenitor of the family, was 
born in Maine, “came to the county in 1867, and settled where 
he now is, across from Santa Paula” it was reported in 1883. 
By 1898 the directory listed ten Richardsons at Santa Paula. 
“The various members of the Richardson family, including 
Fred, George, Louis, Frank and Harry” were splendid citi- 
zens, Clarke said. 


ref. 12(31); 32(174); 55; 59(3:191); 69(399) 


RINCON POINT 
12 mi. NW of Ventura maps: D; J; Q(32) 


This was named first on August 16, 1769 when Crespi 
wrote in his diary, “He (a chief) is a man of good figure and 
regular physiognomy, and a great dancer, for which reason 
the soldiers named the place El Pueblo del Balarin (The 
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Town of the Dancer) while I called it Santa Clara de Monte 
Falco”. A few years later, in 1773, Pedro Fages referred to 
it as “a town we called Rincon”. This term is a Spanish word 
used to designate the inside corner of a projection of land ex- 
tending into the sea, into the plains or into the adjacent 
property. El Rincon was the name of a land grant of 4459 
acres given to Teodora Arellanes October 10, 1835. This 
grant crossed the county line with part being in Santa Bar- 
bara. 


related names maps: 
RINCON BEACH 8 mi. NW of Ventura Q(32) 
RINCON CREEK 12 mi. NW of Ventura D; J; Q(32) 
RINCON MOUNTAIN 10 mi. NW of Ventura D; J; Q(82) 


ref, 3A(162); 6(38); 26; 50(40) 


ROBLAR 
5 mi. W of Simi map: not found on maps 


This was a post office that opened May 21, 1894; prob- 
ably not felt necessary as there was a post office at nearby 
Simi, it was closed September 1 of the same year. The post- 
master was Charles B. McCoy who lived at Tierra Rejada, 
and the post office was probably located in his home. The 
pe Roblar was given for the oaks that were so beautiful 

ere. 


ref. 82(May 65, p.4) 


ROBLARO VALLEY 
eastern part of Simi Valley maps: not found on maps 


Bud Taylor first came to Simi in 1866. Mrs. Cameron 
wrote, “Bud said that the first memory he had of the valley 
was the thought how beautiful it was. The eastern half was 
covered with oak trees, hence the name Roblaro”. The name 
means ‘the place where deciduous oaks grow! . 


ref. 10(11-12); 26 
CANADA DE RODRIGUEZ 


4 mi. N of Ventura maps: D; K; Q(31) 


Named for Ramon Rodriguez who, on May 30, 1845, re- 
ceived the San Miguelito land grant which consisted of 8877 
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acres, and contained what is now known as the Taylor 
Ranch. Luis Arellanes, a pioneer of the sixties, told in an ac- ‘ 
count of the early days, “The father of J. Y. Rodriguez, a local 
pioneer, was the first owner of the Rancho Miguelito. They 
called him Venado meaning ‘deer. I knew him well and his 
name was Ramon. 


ref. 15(#512); 26(291); 59(4:171) 


ROSENBERG SLOUGH 


about 6 mi. NE of Santa Paula map: not found on maps 


“J. S. Rosenberg constructed a water (ie., irrigation ) 
ditch on the north side of the Santa Clara River’, Freeman 
wrote. “The diversion was located approximately four miles 
east of Santa Paula Creek in an area of rising water called 
Rosenberg Slough.” Slough is pronounced as if spelled ‘slew. 


ref, 22(21); 72(1873-78) 
RUNKLE CANYON 
2 mi. SE of Simi maps: C; D; J; Q(26) 


Obviously named for F. J. Runkle who came to the Simi 
Valley as a young man in 1904. 


related name 


RUNKLE RESERVOIR 3 mi. SE of Simi maps: C; D; J 
ref. 10(115) 

RUSSELL VALLEY 

2 mi. SE of Thousand Oaks maps: D; K; Q(34) 


This was named for the Russell brothers, A. D. and H. 
M. Russell, who bought six thousand acres of the Triunfo 


Ranch in 1881. 


related names 


RUSSELL CREEK 4 mi. E of Thousand Oaks map: P 
ref, 54(5) 

SALTMARSH CANYON 

4 mi. W of Santa Paula maps: D; K; Q(22) 


John Batchelder Saltmarsh, for whom this was named, 
was field superintendent of the California Petroleum Com- 


pany in 1865. The name usually appears on maps as two 
words, ‘Salt Marsh’, which is clearly incorrect as well as mis- 
leading. The Signal in April 1876 spoke of “Mr. Saltmarsh, 
the pioneer coal oil man of this county’. Jefferson Crane in 
recalling the oil development here said, “J. B. Saltmarsh had 
charge for years and this gave the name to the canyon’. 


ref, 4(9); 34(1:106); 59(3:192); 67(258) 


SAN ANTONIO CREEK 
1 mi. S of Ojai maps: D; J; Q(24) 


This “name was very popular as a place name, especially 
in the mission days, because Saint Anthony of Padua was a 
patron saint of the Franciscan Order’, Gudde explained. In 
Ventura County he continued, “A place called San Antonio is 
shown on a diseno (plat) of the Ojai grant in 1837, and is 
mentioned on April 4, 1841”. 


ref. 26 
SAN BUENAVENTURA, see VENTURA 


SAN CAYETANO MOUNTAIN 
4 mi. NW of Fillmore maps: Q( 21); D; J 


This mountain was named for the nearby Sespe, or San 
Cayetano land grant, which had been given to Carlos An- 
tonio Carrillo on November 29, 1833. The grant had been 
named for Saint Cajetan who had lived in Lombardy in the 
sixteenth century. 


ref, 12(94); 26; 29; 51(45) 


SAN EMIGDIO MESA 
10 mi. NE of Ozena maps: D; J; Q(3) 


This name is taken from that of Saint Emygdius (or 
Emigdius ), a German who was a Christian martyr about 303 
A.D. “Chiefly because he is regarded as a patron against 
earthquakes’, according to Butler, “St. Emygdius is greatly 
honoured in Italy: for the same reason his cultus has in later 
years been extended to San Francisco and Los Angeles.” 


ref. 26; 7(3:292-93) 


SAN FRANCISCO 
eastward from Piru map: I 


This land grant which extends from Piru eastward into 
Los Angeles County was named for Saint Francis of Assisi, 
which accounts for the popularity of the name in Roman 
Catholic countries, and especially here, for these missions 
were developed by Franciscan padres. The grant contains 


48,611 acres and was given to Antonio del Valle on January 
22, 1839. 


ref. 26; 50(41-42) 


CANADA DE SAN JOAQUIN 
2 mi. N of Ventura maps: L(17); Ps O(3F) 


This valley was named for Saint Joachim, who is hela 
in high esteem by many as the father of the Virgin Mary. 
His name is frequently commemorated in place names. 


ref. 26; 87(71) 


SANJON BARRANCA 
1 mi. E of Ventura maps: P; Q(31) 


The words zanja, zanjon or sanjon meaning a ditch or 
channel were often used in place names during the Spanish 
times, but in general these terms have not survived. It is also 
claimed that the word was from the Indians and passed 
through the Spanish, which is the reason that it does not take 
the Spanish sound. The Sanjon Barranca is mentioned in a 
newspaper item in 1877, and the name must have been given 
long before that. Sheridan said that it had been known as 
Cemetery Barranca because it bordered on the old burying 
ground. When Ventura County was formed in 1873, it was 
called Graveyard Barranca. “It is recalled by some of the 
oldtimers that Sanjon Barranca once was truly a big ditch”, 
Joe Paul, Jr. wrote, “and that almost the year around it was 
a running stream.” 


ref. 26; 42(12); 59(6:128); 69(357); 84(6/17/57) 


SAN MIGUEL 
4 mi. SE of Ventura map: I 
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This is the Spanish form of the name Saint Michael, 
which was a favorite in Spanish California nomenclature. 
Wagner believes that all San Miguel names still in existence 
were bestowed in honor of the archangel. The 4694 acres 
comprising this grant were given July 6, 1841 to Raimundo 
Olivas, whose adobe home is still standing in the park that 
bears his name. The full name of this grant is San Miguel, 
or Los Cerritos. Los Cerritos means The Hills, and might 
well be a reference to The Mound, for this area is otherwise 
quite level. 


ref. 15(#85); 26; 50(41) 
CHAPEL OF SAN MIGUEL 


opposite and east of San Buenaventura Mission 
map: not shown on maps 


“The locations are known for only two chapels of the 
Mission San Buenaventura’, is the report by Greenwood, 
“The first, San Miguel, was built near the southwest corner 
of Palm and Meta Streets in what is now downtown Ven- 
tura. No physical description has been found, and the struc- 
ture was destroyed by floods in 1832.” This chapel was 
named for Saint Michael, Archangel, one of the very greatest 
of all of the saints. In 1807 Father Senan included “1 carved 
figure of Prince St. Michael Archangel 1% varas tall (57 
inches )” in his annual list of supplies ordered from Mexico. 
The following year his order to Mexico included a “request 
(for) a carved altarpiece for our new church and a painted 
one for the chapel dedicated to Saint Michael”. Senan wrote 
again in 1808 to report receiving supplies, but “we were sad- 
dened by the severe damage sustained by the image of Saint 
Michael — so great that at first we thought it was beyond re- 
pair. . . . On September 29th it was installed in the public 
chapel of the Prince of Saints, and on May 8th which was 
also the feast day of the Holy Archangel the rites of dedi- 
cation were performed cum solemnitate’”’. 


ref. 25(3); 57(26,32,34,36) 
SAN MIGUELITO 
3 mi. NW of Ventura maps: I; K 


The name San Miguelito was applied to a land grant 
that gave 8,887 acres to Ramon Rodriguez on March 21, 1846. 


The name is peculiar as this form is the diminutive of San 
Miguel, but “there is no little Saint Michael”, wrote Gudde. 
Today this grant is better known as the Taylor Ranch, taking 
its name from Green B. Taylor who purchased it from Rod- 
riguez. 


ref, 15(#512); 26; 50(39) 


SAN NICOLAS ISLAND 
60 mi. S of Port Hueneme maps: shown on nautical charts 


On December 6, 1602 when Sebastian Vizcaino’s launch 
Tres Reyes was anchored off this island, the crew gave the 
island the name that it bears'today. It was an appropriate 
choice of names for it was the feast day of Saint Nicholas; 
and he is the patron saint of sailors, travelers and merchants. 
Vizcaino’ map of California shows this island labeled Ta. 
de Sn Nicolas’. The island is sometimes called Passing Island, 
because the sand is gradually being blown away and the 
land will eventually disappear. The island has attracted some 
attention as the site of the story of the Lost Woman of San 
Nicholas Island. In the mid-1800’s when the island was 
evacuated, an Indian woman and her small child were left 
behind and lived alone there for eighteen years according to 
early accounts. 


ref, 1A(121-181); 7(4:503); 26; 71(3); 86(opp. p.1) 


SAN RAFAEL PEAK 
2 mi. N of Sespe Hot Springs maps: D; J; Q(9) 


Named for Saint Raphael, the patron saint of humanity 
and one of the seven archangels for which he was frequently 
honored in place names. 


ref. 7(4:188); 26 


SANTA ANA 
3 mi. SW of Ojai map: I 


The name of Saint Anne, the mother of the Virgin Mary, 
was repeatedly used during Spanish times as a place name. 
In Ventura County it was the name of a land grant dated 
April, 14, 1837, giving 21,522 acres to Crisogono Ayala and 
Cosme Vanegas. 
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related names maps: 


SANTA ANA CREEK 5 mi. W of Ojai D; J; Q(24) 
SANTA ANA VALLEY 4 mi. SW of Ojai B; J; Q(24) 


ref. 26; 50(42); 59(3:28); 69(418); 84(6/10/57, sec. 2, p.1) 


SANTA CLARA VALLEY 
through Piru to Ventura maps: D; J 


The Portola expedition rested at the river on August 9, 
1769; and Father Crespi wrote in his dairy, “This charming 
valley which begins after descending from the pass, I named 
Santa Clara”. This was done in honor of Saint Claire of 
Assisi, whose feast day is August 12. Her name was also ap- 
plied to two land grants: Santa Clara del Norte, containing 
13, 988 acres, was given to Juan Sanchez on May 6, 1837; 
and Rio de Santa Clara o La Colonia with 44, 883 acres was 
granted on May 22, 1837 to Valentin Cota, Leandro Gon- 
zalez, Rafael Gonzalez, Salvador Valenzuela, Jose Maria Val- 
enzuela, Vincente Pico, Rafael Valdez and Vincente Felix. 


related names 


SANTA CLARA RIVER flows through Piru to Ventura maps: D; J 
ref. 1(2:189); 12(89); 19(7,note 10); 26; 50(40,42); 3A(154) 


CHAPEL OF SANTA GERTRUDIS 


o mi. N of Ventura map: not found on maps 


“The Chapel of Santa Gertrudez, it was no more than 
a chapel, nor was it ever meant to be more — stood under the 
high hill directly north of the Southern Pacific station at 
Canet . . . where the Casitas Pass road branches from the 
road to Ojai’. It was named for Saint Gertrude the Great 
who lived in the thirteenth century and had supernatural 
revelations. Father Vitoria wrote in 1823 from the San 
Buenaventura Mission to the president of the missions asking 
that office “to ship us the articles requested in recent years. 
... These things include an image of Saint Gertrude the 
Greater, which was previously ordered”. 


ref, 25(3-7); 57(172); 60(1:51); 82(Feb.’68, p.2-9) 


SANTA MONICA MOUNTAINS 
15 mi. SE of Oxnard maps: D; J; Q(35) 


These mountains may have been named by Portolas 
party on May 4, 1770, the feast day of Saint Monica, mother 
of Saint Augustine, while Portola was on his way to found 
the mission at Monterey. 


ref. 26 


SANTA PAULA 
15 mi. NE of Ventura maps: D; J; Q(29) 


Probably named for Saint Paula, a noble Roman matron, 
who became a disciple of Saint Jerome. The earliest known 
use of the name is in the San Buenaventura Mission records 
of 1828, where it states that one of the three mission reser- 
voirs “is at the rancho which the pagans (Indians ) call Mupu, 
but which we call Santa Paula, six or seven leagues to the 
northeast”. Preceding the town of Santa Paula, there was 
another settlement at or near this site. It was told in the 
Star-Free press that “Mark Richardson was born in Santa 
Paula in 1867 when the town was known as Boulder’, also 
written Boulderville. The modern town was started in 1873 
by Nathan W. Blanchard and E. L. Bradley. It was an- 
nounced in the Signal on December 6, 1873, “A new town 
has been laid off on the Santa Paula Creek. It will be called 
Santa Paula’. A post office was established June 14, 1877. 
Other geographical features called Santa Paula were named 
for their proximity. There was also a land grant, Santa Paula 
y Saticoy, dated April 28, 1840, which gave 17,733 acres to 
Manuel Jimeno Casarin. 


related names maps: 


SANTA PAULA CANYON 6mi. N of Santa Paula DD; J; Q(22) 
Santa Paula Canyon was formerly Mupu Canyon. 
SANTA PAULA CREEK _ N from Santa Paula Dy: ts @ 
SANTA PAULA PEAK 7 mi. N of Santa Paula - D; J; Q 
SANTA PAULA RIDGE 6 mi. N of Santa Paula D; Q( 


ref. 22(144); 26; 53(42-43); 59(11:124); 67(259); 69(356,403); 
82(Nov.’59, p.19); 84(10/9/63, p.B-8) 
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SANTA ROSA CREEK 
2 mi. S of Moorpark maps: C; D; J; Q(35) 


No basis for the selection of this name is known; but 
it was very popular for naming places, especially in honor of 
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Rose of Lima, the only saint from the Americas until recent 
years. The stream is also called Arroyo Santa Rosa. 


related name maps: 


SANTA ROSA VALLEY 3 mi. SW of Moorpark Q(35); D; I 
ref, 7(4:444-46); 26 


SANTA SUSANA 
5 mi. E of Simi maps J; P; Q(26) 


The name of this area, which has been given to so many 
of its physical features, must have been chosen to honor Saint 
Susanna, the Roman virgin and martyr of the third century. 
Her name is included in the missal of the College of San 
Fernando from which Father Serra was sent to California. 
The use of the name here must have been well established 
before April 27, 1804 when Father Senan wrote in a letter 
to the governor, “The distance between the Mission San Fer- 
nando and Mission San Buenaventura by way of Santa Su- 
sana and Simi is reckoned to be 22 leagues. ... the road 
to Camulus is very bad. The opposite is true of the road to 
Simi, except for the Santa Susana grade, which is only a 
short stretch”. Mrs. Cameron tells an unconfirmed account 
relating to Santa Susana Pass, which must be considered an- 
other myth concerning the general. “De la Guerra cowboys’, 
she wrote, “told of an army coming this way at that time and 
early settlers said that as late as the 1880's they picked up 
pieces of army equipment on the Tierra Rejada and along 
the first grade over the Santa Susana Mountains which they 
called the Fremont Pass because Fremont’s men had hacked 
it out in order to get their outfits through.” The settlement 
of Santa Susana was started about 1904 at the time the rail- 
road was built through the valley, Harrington wrote. 


related names maps: 
SANTA SUSANA COUNTY PARK 7mi.E of Simi D; J; Q(26) 
SANTA SUSANA MOUNTAINS 8 mi. NE of Simi D; J; Q(26) 
SANTA SUSANA PASS 7 mi. E of Simi D; J; Q(26) 
SANTA SUSANA TUNNEL 8 mi. E of Simi Q(26) 


ref, 9(7); 10(7, 19); 26; 31(27); 57(11) 


SANTA YNEZ MOUNTAINS 
7 mi. W of Ojai maps: D; J; Q(24) 


These mountains are named for Saint Agnes, one of the 
four great virgin martyrs of the early Roman church. The 
name had been given to Mission Santa Ynez, one of the mis- 
sions established in Santa Barbara County, and the name was 
appropriately given to this range of mountains which lie prin- 
cipally in that county. 


ref, 7(1:133-37); 26 
SATICOY 
9 mi. E of Ventura maps: D; J; Q(30) 


This is a name of Indian origin that traces far back and 
was known since the earliest days. Brown quotes Senan as 
writing, “This site (Saticoy) was abandoned by the 1780's, 
though it still bore and bears its Indian name’. Father Senan 
made another reference to Saticoy in a letter of April 27, 
1804: “When the pasture there (near the beach) is exhausted 
or dried up, the cattle go in search of more plentiful or better 
grazing elsewhere. ... The animals furthest from the beach 
make their way to a place called Saticoy.” The term was con- 
tinued in use as part of the name of the Santa Paula y Sati- 
coy Rancho, a land grant of April 28, 1840, which gave 17,733 
acres to Manuel Jimeno Casarin. The Free Press in 1895 
gave January 1872 as the beginning date of the town of Sati- 
coy. This agrees with the 1875 county directory which says, 
“It was founded but a few years since by Mr. E. B. Higgins, 
and has a store, blacksmith and wagon shop, school-house 
and post office”. An interesting chapter in the town’s history 
was mentioned by Daily, “Saticoy, to the west, seemed to be 
one of the older towns. ... When the railroad came in, it 
left the town high and dry, but the town soon moved down 
to the railroad”. This might be clarified by saying that when 
the railroad came in 1887, it passed near but not through 
the town. A new settlement was started at the railroad, and 
the old town declined. The old town was now called West 
Saticoy and the new town became Saticoy, with about a mile 
between. The Saticoy Post Office existed from July 28, 1873 
to April 24, 1892 when the name was changed to West Sati- 
coy, and it was closed on May 15, 1913. A new post office 
called Saticoy was opened at the railroad on May 27, 1892. 

related name 

WEST SATICOY 8 mi. E of Ventura maps: B; K 

ref. 6(7); 16(131); 26; 43(175); 49(173); 51(45); 57(14-15); 
81(12/27/95, p.11); 82(Feb.'56, p.7,May 65, p.4) 
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SCENEGA 
1 mi. E of Fillmore map: not found on maps 


This term is a mutilated and Americanized version of 
an expressive Spanish word, cienaga, meaning a natural mea- 
dow or marshy place. A settlement using this form of the 
word as its name was located at the site of the State Fish 
Hatchery, just east of Fillmore. It had a post office from 
March 22, 1875 to December 22, 1888. The town must have 
died because it was not on the railroad. It is not known why 
this spelling was used here, perhaps through error, as the 
name was often spelled correctly, especially in later years. 


ref. 26(65); 42(120); 54(65) 


SERRANO VALLEY 
13 mi. SE of Oxnard map: L(48) 


Named for Jesus Serrano who settled here in the late 
1800's. In 1873 he registered as a voter, giving his name as 
Jose de Jesus Serrano, his age as 37, occupation farmer and 
that he still lived in Ventura. 


related name 


SERRANO CANYON 13 mi. SE of Oxnard maps: L(48); Q(38); D 
ref, 72(1873-78); 84(5/16/61, p.A-4) 


SESPE 
2 mi. W of Fillmore map: I 


Sespe, or San Cayetano, is the name of a rancho of 8,880 
acres that was given to Carlos Antonio Carrillo on November 
29, 1833. The name is taken from a Chumash village which 
in 1791 was called Cepsey. In 1804 Senan wrote of crossing 
the Santa Clara River “a very short distance above the ran- 
cheria of Secpey”. The present spelling was used in a letter 
in 1824. This grant was later purchased by T. Wallace More 
who was shot to death by squatters in 1877 in a bitter dispute 
over the extent of his land. In 1880 More’s heirs selected 
Thomas R. Bard “to have the sole responsibility of dividing 
their Sespe heritage of 8,880 acres into two tracts of equal 
average land value. The tracts known today as Sespe 1 and 
Sespe 2 stem from his efforts in which he was assisted Dy decd. 
Stow’, Hutchinson explained. The town was laid out in 


1893, and had a post office from February 7, 1894 to Oc- 
tober 15, 1918. 


related names maps: 
SESPE CREEK 1 mi. NW of Fillmore’ D; J; Q(21) 
(or ARROYO SESPE) 

LITTLE SESPE CREEK 4>mi.N of Fillmore K;: Ps Qe) 
SESPE GORGE Oo mi. N of Wheeler Springs J; Q(17); D 
SESPE GORGE 

CAMPGROUND o mi. N of Wheeler Springs Ds} 
SESPE WILDLIFE AREA 7 mi. N of Fillmore J; Q(22) 
SESPE NO. 1 & NO. 2 3 mi. W of Fillmore K; Q(28) 


ref. 12(63); 26; 34(1:183,300); 57(12); 61(24-25); 76(1AMR31) 


SEXTON CANYON 
Oo mi. E of Ventura maps: H; D; L(20) 


Named for the Sexton family, early arrivals here, who 
settled along the Telegraph Road and had large holdings in 
this area. Sexton Canyon becomes Arundell Barranca. 


ref, 2(23); 59(8:65,10:235) 


SEYMOUR CREEK 
8 mi. W of Frazier Mt. maps: Q(2); D 


This stream in the Lockwood Valley was named in the 
late 1880's by Dr. Stephen Bowers for a friend, Louisa Sey- 
mour, later Mrs. Louisa Hedrick. 


related name maps: 


SEYMOUR CAMPGROUND 7 mi. W of Frazier Mt. D; Q(2) 
ref. 82(May57, p.19) 


LAKE SHERWOOD 
3 mi. S of Thousand Oaks maps: C; D; J; Q(35) 


This lake was named for the extensive use of this area in 
making the movie Robin Hood in 1922. The huge oaks sug- 
gested Sherwood Forest, the hangout of the merry men of the 
long bow. A reservoir had been created in 1889, as Canter- 
bury Lake, by building a dam across Triunfo Creek to make 
this into a recreational area. About 1898 F. W. Mathiessen, 
Jr. purchased the land, and the lake was then named for 
him, Lake Mathiessen. Now, as Lake Sherwood, the name 
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is supposed to be a perpetual reminder of Douglas Fairbanks 
romping through these woods. 

ref. 2(34); 14(21); 54(5); 84(2/16/52, p.3, 5/10/56, p.1, 
7/31/66, mag. p.12) 


SHIELLS CANYON 

3 mi. SE of Fillmore maps: D; L(9); Q(28) 
Named for the two Shiells brothers: William who was 

active as a bridge builder arrived in 1872; and James came 


in 1884. They became wealthy when oil was discovered on 
their land. Some maps incorrectly call this Shields Canyon. 


ref, 2(9); 12(109); 59(8:125) 
SILVER STRAND, see HOLLYWOOD BEACH 


SIMI 


27 mi. E of Ventura maps: C; D; J 


Spanish missionaries exploring the territory in August 
1795 referred to this as the Valley of Simi. Simi, being an 
Indian word, had many spellings including Simih, Chimii, 
etc. Kroeber believed that it meant ‘place’ or ‘village’, while 
Forbes thinks that it might mean the region rather than the 
village. In any case this name was perpetuated in 1795 by 
a grant giving 113,009 acres to Patricio Pico, Miguel Pico and 
Francisco Javier Pico. This land was advertised in Chicago 
and Cincinnati newspapers in the late 1880's, and a promo- 
tional pamphlet was produced proclaiming this to be Simi- 
opolis. A post office was opened under that name on Jan- 
uary 19, 1889; and on July 15 the name was changed to 
simi. The community was incorporated October 10, 1969 
as Simi Valley. Simi is pronounced with a short ‘i’ in the 
first syllable, and is accented on the last one. 


related names 


maps: 
ARROYO SIMI passes through Simi Ce D3-]--O@7) 
LITTLE SIMI VALLEY 7 mi. W of Simi C; J; Q(28) 
SIMI HILLS Oo mi. SE of Simi C; D; JF Os) 
SIMI PEAK 4 mi. S of Simi C; D; J; Q(84) 
SIMI VALLEY contains Simi C; D; Q(27) 
ref. 10; 21B; 26; 50(43); 97(11) 

SISAR CREEK 


6 mi. NW of Santa Paula maps: K; P; Q(23) 


This name is derived from that of an Indian village which 
is repeatedly mentioned in the mission records. Telling of 
the difficulties of travel up the Santa Clara Valley, Father 
Senan wrote in a letter dated 1804, “We assure you that the 
Sisa River also has to be crossed near the rancheria Mupu . 
The name was Anglicized first into See-Saw, then into Sisar. 


related name 


SISAR CANYON 8 mi. SW of Santa Paula maps: K; P; Q(23) 
ref. 26; 34(1:100); 57(12) 


SKELTON CANYON 
3 mi. E of Thousand Oaks maps: C; Q(34) 


Recalling the 1880’s and 90's, Joe Russell wrote, “Skel- 
ton Canyon, on the old Russell Ranch in the Conejo Valley, 
was called Skelton because a man of that name lived in a 
house on my father’s ranch and had a post office there. Now, 
I think, the maps have it ‘Skeleton Canyon and the people 
e trying to say it was because a man’s skeleton was found 
there.” 


ref. 54(81) 
SLEEPY HOLLOW, see ORTONVILLE 


SOLIMAR 
Oo mi. NW of Ventura maps: D; J 


“Solimar, the first settlement on the beach after leaving 
Ventura, was subdivided in the 20's”, wrote Smalley. This 
name had been formed to suggest the Spanish sol y mer 
which means ‘sun and sea’. 


ref. 84(1/8/67,mag. p.12) 


SOLROMAR 


18 mi. SE of Oxnard map: not found on maps 


This is reported to be a name selected by the Post Office 
from a list of twenty names suggested by residents. It was 
coined from variants of Spanish words, sol, (o)ro, and ‘mar, 
to suggest ‘golden sunset of the sea’. A “letter to the editor” 
said that this colony was “a welcome in the then lonely 50- 
mile stretch between the then Malibu colony and Oxnard”. 


This settlement burned out in 1956 and was never rebuilt. 
The post office had been opened November 1, 1944. 


ref, 26; 84(2/24/66) 


SOMIS 
3 mi. NE of Camarillo maps: C; D; J; Q(28) 


This comes from an Indian word which Krober believes 
was the name of an Indian village or rancheria. In 1795 the 
term appears in the mission records where it makes reference 
to “six heathens (Indians) from Somes”. A newspaper item 
in June 1892 tells that M. E. Isham had begun the survey of 
a new town within the Las Posas area. The town will be 
called Somis, it being the old Indian name given to the lo- 


cality. It is reported that in earlier days, this was known as 
The Adobes. 


ref. 21B; 26; 49(177); 76(3MR33): §2(Aug.67,map of Somis); 
84(6/2/67 and 6/17/67,°75 years ago”); 6(43,48); 59(7:29) 
SOULE PARK 
1 mi. N of Ojai maps: D; J 


The land for this park was given to the people of Ven- 
tura County by Zaidee Soule in her will. She and her sister, 
Nina E. Soule, had agreed in 1957 that this property of 194 
acres, which had been passed down through their family, was 
not to be subdivided. Zaidee Soule died September 26, 1964. 


ref. 84(9/18/61, p.B-1, 8/3/62, p.8, 9/28/64, p.1) 


SOUTH MOUNTAIN 
2 mi. S of Santa Paula maps: D; J; Q(29) 


“Opposite the city of Santa Paula the range to the south 
has always been known as South Mountain” is the direct 
explanation from Clarke. “The Spanish during their occu- 
pation and subsequently the Mexicans always identfied this 
range as ‘Lomas de Santa Paula’. The word lomas refers to 
a hill or mountain which is not of great height”. 


ref, 12(93) 


SPRINGVILLE 
3 mi. W of Camarillo maps: B; K 


Springville seems to have been named for a ‘Large 
Spring that was at this location. This spring is shown on 
the plat of Rancho Santa Clara del Norte, surveyed in 1860. 
The spring was probably part of the attraction that brought 
settlers here in the late 60's, who started the town. By 1878 
there were two general stores, a blacksmith shop, a comfort- 
able hotel, a restaurant and two feed stables. When the rail- 
road reached Saticoy in 1887, Springville lost part of its busi- 
ness. Then with the establishment of Camarillo in 1900 and 
the railroad there in 1902, Springville had reached its end. 
Springville was located on the present Ventura Freeway, 
where it would be intersected by Wood Road if that were 
continued north of the Air Force Base. A post office was 
established August 24, 1875 and discontinued November 30, 
1903. 


ref. 76 (IAMR8); 82(Aug.’57, p.17-18, May’65, p.4) 


STAUFFER 
6 mi. SW of Frazier Mt. maps: G; Q(2) 


Gudde traced this name which was given “for the Stauf- 
fer Chemical Company, which worked a borax deposit here 
before the commercial development of the extensive borax 
beds in Death Valley was begun in the early 1880's”. A post 
office was established May 9, 1905. 


ref. 26; 82(May’65, p.4) 


STECKEL PARK 
4 mi. N of Santa Paula maps: D; J; Q(22) 


This is a county park named for Methuselam Louis 
Steckel whose career embraced such disparate vocations as 
sawmill operator, walnut and apricot rancher, automobile 
dealer, bank president and Mayor of Santa Paula. Steckel 
made possible the purchase of the first part of the 183 acre 
park in Santa Paula Canyon in July 1926, and his widow 
donated the balance on February 14, 1939. Dedication cere- 
monies were held September 6, 1926. 


ref, 12(111-12); 59(11:213-14); 84(7/9/70, p.B-1) 


STONE CORRAL 
5 mi. E of Sespe Hot Springs maps: D; Q(14) 
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The appearance of this suggested a corral surrounded 
by walls of rock or stone. Joaquin Miller gave a graphic de- 
scription: “The Stone Corral is a singular arrangement of 
huge sandstone ledges on the slope of a mountain, forming a 
rough inclosure about a quarter of a mile wide and three or 
four times as long’. 


related name maps: 


STONE CORRAL CREEK 5 mi. SE of Sespe Hot Springs D; Q(14) 
ref. 40(156) 


STRATHEARN 
2 mi. NW of Simi | maps: D; J 


This Southern Pacific station is named for one of the 
outstanding families of the entire Simi Valley. When Robert 
Perkins Strathearn was a young man in Scotland, his doctor 
recommended a warmer climate. He came to California and 
was soon followed by his father. After trying several loca- 
tions, they arrived in Simi in 1889 and purchased the 18,000 
acre Simi Rancho. 

related name 


STRATHEARN CANYON 2 mi. E of Moorpark map: P 
ref. 9(12-13) 


SUDDEN BARRANCA 
8 mi. E of Ventura map: not found on maps 


Name for Captain Robert Sudden who owned more than 
two hundred acres here. Freeman wrote, “The first water 
well drilled near Saticoy on the north side of the Santa Clara 
River was on the Sudden Estate about one mile east of Wells 
Road.” The newspaper column, referring to seventy five 
years ago, mentioned the dam that was on Captain Sudden’s 
ranch north of Saticoy in 1896. 


ref, 2(36); 22(33); 84(1/30/71, p.B-12) 
SULPHUR MOUNTAIN 
3 mi. SE of Ojai maps: D; J; Q(23) 


Sulphur Mountain was named for its reputation in the 
early days. The 1875 directory said, “This county ( Ventura) 
as also a mountain of nearly pure sulphur.” With less exag- 


geration, Clarke wrote, “the second range which separates 
the cattle ranges from the Upper Ojai Valley was early called 
Sulphur Mountain because of the presence of sulphur in the 
water emanuating from it at various points. The wide dis- 
tribution of sulphur throughout the county is indicated by 
the frequency of the word's appearance in place names. 
These names are sometimes given for the sulphurous taste 
of the water. 


related names 


maps: 
SULPHUR CANYON 6 mi. NE of Simi J 
SULPHUR CANYON 5 mi. E of Santa Paula K; Q(20) 
SULPHUR CANYON 4 mi. S of Ojai L(19); Q(23) 
SULPHUR CREEK 14 mi. NW of Ventura Q(24) 
SULPHUR CREEK 9 mi. SE of Sespe Hot Springs J; Q(11) 
SULPHUR MOUNTAIN 6 mi. N of Santa Paula K 
SULPHUR MOUNTAIN 4 mi. E of Fillmore D; J; Q(20) 
SULPHUR PEAK § mi. N of Fillmore J; Q(14) 
SULPHUR SPRINGS 5 mi. N of Santa Paula J; Q(22) 


SULPHUR SPRINGS 
CANYON 7 mi. NE of Ozena B; Q(4) 


ref, 12(93); 43(173); 59(10:130) 


SUSANA KNOLLS 
6 mi. E of Simi maps: D; J; Q(26) 


This subdivision at the foot of Santa Susana Pass was 
first named Mortimer Park about 1924 after Louis Mortimer 
who conceived this community. About 1941 the name was 
changed to Susana Knolls. See Santa Susana for discussion 
of the name. 


ref. 10(75); 31(27,45); 59(10:130) 


SYCAMORE CANYON 
also called BIG SYCAMORE CANYON 


13 mi. SE of Oxnard maps: C; D; J; Q(39) 


The western sycamore, which we have, grows best in the 
canyons and at the borders of intermittent streams to 2 maxi- 
mum altitude of about 800 feet. That is why the use of the 
term in place names is so often in connection with canyons. 
Our earliest name for this canyon was Canada de los Alisos, 
used in 1835 in connection with the Conejo land grant. Aliso, 
the Spanish word for alder, was also used for sycamore. Joe 
Paul, Jr., wrote, “It is interesting to note that nearby Little 
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Sycamore Canyon is bigger than Big Sycamore Canyon, the 
confusion arising from the fact that they were named for 
the stands of trees rather than the size of the canyons.” 


related names maps: 
LITTLE SYCAMORE 

CANYON 14 mi. SE of Oxnard D; Q(38) 
SYCAMORE BEACH 12 mi. SE of Oxnard J 


SYCAMORE CANYON 2 mi. NE of Sespe Hot Springs D; Q(14) 
SYCAMORE CANYON 4 mi. SE of Simi (see Meier Canyon) 
SYCAMORE CANYON 2 mi. SW of Simi Sarees ig 
SYCAMORE CREEK 5 mi. E of Ojai Q(23) 
SYCAMORE CREEK 4 mi. W of Sespe Hot Springs J; Q(15) 
TEN SYCAMORE FLAT 3 mi. SW of Sespe Hot Springs J; Q(15) 


ref, 26; 84(1970, date unknown) 


TAPO CANYON 
5 mi. NE of Simi maps: C: BD: 1.0725) 


“Apparently the most important (Indian) village in the 
Simi valley was that of Ta-apu’, wrote Forbes of a name that 
is now Anglicized as Tapo. In 1821 the Simi grant was de- 
scribed as extending as far north as “the sulphur volcano and 
Tapi, in the language of the Indians’. The present spelling 
was used in 1834. 


ref. 21B; 26 
TEMESCAL 


extends NE from Piru map: I 


The Mexican word temascal meaning ‘bath house’ was 
incorrectly applied to the sweathouses of the Indians, and the 
name was used here because there was such an Indian sweat- 
house in the canyon. Gudde tells that “Rancho del Temascal 
is mentioned on December 16, 1834”. It became a land grant 
of 13,339 acres given to Francisco Lopez and Jose Arellanes 
on March 17, 1843, a rancho that extended into Los Angeles 
County. 


ref. 26; 50(43); 53(186) 
THAYER CANYON 
3 mi. W of Santa Paula map: not found on maps 


Frank Thayer, a former druggist and Australian gold 
miner, joined with W. G. Adams in 1872 to take a small lease 


on some ex-Mission lands. The adjoining canyon is named 
for Adams. 


ref. 34(1:238,271,292); 59(7:67) 


THORN POINT 
15 mi. SW of Frazier Mt. maps: D; J 


This “high mountain, Thorn Point, in Los Padres Na- 
tional Forest, (is) probably named for its shape’, wrote 
Gudde. It reaches a height of 6935 feet. 


related names maps 
THORN MEADOW 14 mi. SW of Frazier Mt. D3.4 
THORN MEADOW 
CAMPGROUND 14 mi. SW of Frazier Mt. D; J 
ref. 26 

THOUSAND OAKS 

25 mi. E of Ventura maps: J; D 


The name was first shown for this area on a tract map 
of 1923. This region had been open country with a future 
not recognized until Janss purchased thousands of acres here 
in 1919. The name, Thousand Oaks, was first listed in the 
telephone directory of July 1, 1928. The city of Thousand 
Oaks was incorporated September 29, 1964. There were 
3298 oak trees in Thousand Oaks; it was revealed by a count 
of the oaks taken in 1966. 


ref, 26; 76(8MR73,11MR13); 84(10/23/65,mag. p.10, 2/2/66, p.A-3) 


TICO 
3 mi. SW of Ojai maps: G; K 


This railroad station on the line to Ojai seems to have 
been named for Fernando Tico who was given the Rancho 
Ojai, containing 17,716 acres, in 1837. 


ref. 26; 51(43) 
TIERRA REJADA 
4 mi. SW of Simi maps: C; D; J; Q(27) 


The special value of this land must have been recognized 
at a very early date for in 1834 it was noted that there were 
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three roads going west from Simi. One “is called Portezuella 
(the gateway ) and on it one reaches a small plain called the 
tierra rejada’, which means irrigated land. 


ref. 21A; 26 


TODD BARRANCA 
6 mi. SW of Santa Paula maps: L( 23); P; Q(29) 


The name was given for Marquis de LaFayette Todd 
(better known as M.D. L. Todd) who came to Ventura in 
1869 and settled “on the stage route from San Buenaventura 
to Santa Paula, about four miles from the latter place”. Todd 
Barranca comes out of Wheeler Canyon. 


ref. 69(403) 


TOPATOPA MOUNTAINS 
5 mi. SW of Sespe Hot Spg. maps: Ds" Ora) 


Topa is an Indian word for reed or rush according to 
J. P. Harrington of the Smithsonian Institution. We do not 
know why the word is doubled here. Harrington protests 
the theory that the word means ‘gopher’ for that would be 
tapo. Topa appears in the records of the early 1840’s. It 
is also the name of an Indian rancheria. 

related names maps 

TOPATOPA BLUFF 7 mi. NE of Ojai Q(22) 

TOPATOPA PEAK 4 mi. S of Sespe Hot Springs D; J; Q(14) 


ref, 26; 84(10/23/64, p.B-12) 


TORREY CANYON 

2 mi. S of Piru maps: D; K; P 
At the time Dr. John Torrey was brought to this area 

in 1865 as a consulting scientist to report on prospective oil 

fields, this canyon was name dfor him. When he was taken 

to the Camulos area to see what is called the first true oil well 


drilled in southern California, “a nearby canyon was given 
Torrey's name’, Hutchinson wrote. 


ref, 34(1:99,108); 88(96) 
TRIUNFO 
2 mi. SE of Thousand Oaks map: K 


On January 13, 1770 the Portola expedition camped in 
what is now Potrero, and Crespi called the valley El Triunfo 
del Dulcisimo de Jesus (The Triumph of the Sweet Name of 
Jesus). The next day Crespi named an Indian village in what 
is now Russell Valley, El Triunfo de Jesus. The shortened 
form, Triunfo, has appeared in the records ever since. A post 
office was established August 27, 1915 as Triumfo, and on 
April 21, 1917 the name was corrected to Triunfo. 


related name maps 
TRIUNFO PASS 5 mi. S of Thousand Oaks D; J; Q(88) 
ref. 10(5); 26; 54(78-80) 

TULE CREEK 

4 mi. N of Wheeler Springs maps: J; P; .Q(17) 


The common cattail, the bullrushes or any similar reed 
with long flat sword-like leaves was called tule. The word 
comes from the Spanish derivative of the Aztec name for such 
a plant. In the early days tules were gathered to make wind- 
ing sheets or burial robes for the Mission Indians who died, 
according to Ygnacio Rodriguez. He had been born about 
1850, and as an old man was telling his recollections of con- 
ditions long ago. Tule is pronounced too-lea. 


ref. 26; 59(10:45) 
VANCE CANYON 


9 mi. NE of Ventura maps: not found on maps 


Probably named for James Raymond Vance who listed 
himself as a stock raiser in 1873. Sheridan tells that in going 
over the new Casitas Pass Road in 1878, after a steep drive 
to the crest, he saw “in the foreground the beautiful Vance 
Canyon”. Before the Casitas Pass Road was built in 1876, 
the only road to Santa Barbara was the beach as far as the 
Rincon. During high tides and stormy weather this pass- 
age was under water. When the Casitas Pass Road was com- 
pleted, it became the road to Santa Barbara. 


ref, 59(7:4); 72(1873-78) 
VENTURA maps: D; J; Q(31) 


The Mission here was named for San Buenaventura 
(Saint Bonaventure ), an Italian theologian who had become 
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a Franciscan and was known as the Seraphic Doctor. He was 
a renowned philosopher and one of the greatest scholastics 
of the Middle Ages. On September 15, 1768 Father Junipero 
Serra was directed by Inspector General Jose de Galvez to 
name a mission in honor of San Buenaventura. This mission 
was founded March 31, 1782 and it was named in accordance 
with that directive. The commuity that slowly developed be- 
side the church began to be called The Mission of San Buena- 
ventura; soon shortened to The Mission, it had no other name. 
This name was used as early as 1860, when the Docket of the 
Justice of the Peace referred to “an Indian found dead in front 
of the house of Baubtester Moraner in the Mission of San 
Buenaventura. “Even after the Americans came’, Sheridan 
wrote, “when I came (1873) 52 years ago last Wednesday, 
it was still spoken of as The Mission, and for some years 
after.’ A post office was opened March 24, 1862 and the 
community was incorporated as a city March 10, 1866, each 
named San Buenaventura from the Mission. 


Even before that time, perhaps with the coming of the 
Americans from the east, a trend had begun that would re- 
sult in the shortened name, Ventura, with steps in the change 
that are clearly discernable. It began with the name being 
written as three words, San Buena Ventura. This was soon 
abbreviated to S. B. Ventura ,and was given by twenty-four 
residents of the town as their addresses when they registered 
as voters between 1866 and 1873. This indicates some ac- 
ceptance of the shortened form, for this appeared in a formal 
record which would be more conservative than casual con- 
versation. The degree of acceptance of this term had grown 
sufficiently that in a petition to the Legislature on Decem- 
ber 15, 1869, requesting the formation of a new county, Ven- 
tura was given as its proposed name. The first newspaper 
published here was the Ventura Signal in 1871. A few is- 
sues of 1871 and 1872 showed numerous business, fraternal 
and social organizations with “Ventura’ in their names: Ven- 
tura Hotel; Ventura Livery; Ventura Lodge, IOOF; Ventura 
Glee Club; Ventura Musical and Dramatic Troupe; etc. In 
the county directory of 1875 37%% of those who lived in the 
town and were listed on the first four pages, gave ‘Ventura’ 
as their “town or post office”. Later pages do not use ‘Ven- 
tura here as if by policy of the publisher. The acceptance of 
the name Ventura was growing. The Southern Pacific Rail- 
road came in 1887, and appears to have been willing to use 


either name. An undated time-table of 1889 or later em- 
ployed the name Ventura twice, San Buenaventura once and 
San Buena Ventura once. The space needed for the longer 
name appears to have been readily available and not a prob- 
lem. The name of the post office was changed to Ventura on 
February 18, 1889, conforming to the preference of its pa- 
trons. The official name of the community has remained 
San Buenaventura although it is normally called Ventura. If 
a time is to be set when the town’s name should be considered 
to have changed from San Buenaventura to Ventura, it would 
have to be 1889, when the post office accepted the name 
Ventura. This was the name by which the town had been 
known by most of the residents; it was now the name by 
which the outside world would address mail to the town; and 
it was the name that the railroad would be forced to accept 
in the near future. 

Before the padres had come, the Spanish explorers seem 
to have given names to fit the whim of the moment. When 
Rodriguez Cabrillo discovered this location, October 10, 1542, 
he named it La Pueblo de los Canoas (The Town of the 
Canoes ) because of the large boats or canoes of the Indians. 
Miguel Constanso, with the Portola expedition, wrote in his 
diary on August 14, 1769: “We thought that this was the 
town which the first Spanish navigators — among others 
Rodriguez Cabrillo — named Pueblo de Canoas. We gave it 
the name of La Asuncion de Nuestra Senora (The Assump- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin) or La Asumpta, because we 
reached it on the eve of that festival.” 

Through the years there has been a search for a sobri- 
quet or nickname for the city. It is reported that in the 1870s 
and 80's, Ventura called itself “The Palm City’ for the lofty 
palms believed to have been planted by the founding padres; 
in 1888, ‘A City by the Sea’ was tried; between 1900 and 
1930, “Ventura-by-the-Sea’; in the mid-30’s, “Poinsettia City; 
and since then, ‘Poinsettia City by the Sea’. 


related names maps 
SAN BUENAVENTURA 

STATE BEACH 1 mi. SE of Ventura J; QV) 
VENTURA MARINA 3 mi. SE of Ventura Deal 
VENTURA RIVER from Ojai to Ventura D; J; Q(3)) 


Formerly San Buenaventura River. 


ref. 1(2:195); 26; 46; 56(40); 55(1866-73); 59(4:28, 8:95); 82(May 65, 
p.o); 85(Apr. 29 & May6,71,Feb.22,Mar.2 & Apr.22,’71) 
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VERDI, see CANADA LARGA O VERDE 


VIRGINIA COLONY 
1 mi. E of Moorpark maps: D; J 


No records have been found to account for this name; 
Mrs. Gunter's investigation has uncovered the basic story. 
There had been a woman preacher who did missionary and 
social work with the Mexicans who lived here. Her surname 
has been forgotten, but her given name was Virginia. Her 
work was so successful and impressive that this settlement 
was referred to as Virginia’s Colony which soon became Vir- 
ginia Colony. This probably occurred at the beginning of the 
1920's for a Virginia Colony is shown on a map of 1922, but 
it does not appear on a detailed map of 1920. 


ref, 27 ? , 
WAR RIMG OAV Od. Se rect. bebore MDERLES 
WARRING GaRK’ ota 


1 mi. E of Piru maps: D; J; P 


This was named for the family of Hugh Warring, a pi- 
oneer settler of 1869, whose farm was called Buckhorn. See 
Buckhorn. 


WASON BARRANCA 
6 mi. SW of Santa Paula maps: P; Q(30) 


Milton Wason, for whom this was named, came to this 
area In 1868. He was the first County Judge after Ventura 
County was created in 1873, and he was an active leader 
in many causes that would benefit the county. Wason Bar- 
ranca comes out of Peppertree Canyon. 


ref. 59(3:191); 69(446) 


WELDONS 
oS mi. N of Ventura map: G 


“The railroad station on the Ojai line was named for 
W. R. H. Weldon, who during the nineties owned and op- 
erated the present Canet ranch”, explained Henry Sparks, the 
spokesman of the Avenue, who has lived there for 97 years. 
The name Weldon was well known here for he was the sec- 
ond generation in these parts. He wrote, “In the year 1883, 


my father, Salmon R. Weldon, acquired a part of the Ran- 
cho Canada Larga y Verde. There were about 3,000 acres, 
located five miles north of Ventura on the Ojai Road.” 


related name 


WELDON CANYON 5 mi. N of Ventura maps: D; P 
ref. 7A(471); 32(118); 64(29) 


WEST MALIBU 
16 mi. SE of Oxnard map: J 


The term Malibu originated as the name of a rancheria 
which was probably Chumash and was written Umalibo. 
The present spelling first appeared in the Topanga Malibu 
Sequit land grant in 1805. As the name Malibu became more 
desirable, its use was extended to adjoining areas. 


ref. 15(#639); 26 


WHEELER CANYON 
5 mi. W of Santa Paula maps: D; J; Q(30) 


The name was given for a man named Wheeler, but 
there is a difference of opinion among our authorities. Jet- 
ferson Crane, relating events of about 1865, said, “There were 
oil developments by others in a small way, by A. M. Wheeler 
in Wheeler Canyon, hence the name.” Hutchinson wrote, 
“George H. Wheeler, an original locator here in this district 
(at Sulphur Mountain) directed their (land claim) opera- 
tions at the head of the canyon that since has borne his 
name.” Peckham in 1912 wrote to Thomas R. Bard, telling 
his recollections of Ventura in the ‘60's, “One day I went 
down to the Mission (to Ventura) determined to take a trip 
to Wheeler’s Canyon with the purpose of getting two five 
gallon cans filled with oil from one of Wheeler's tanks’. At 
about that time, the canyon was also known as Millhouse 
Canyon for a man known as Dr. Millhouse who kept a board- 
ing house there to accommodate Wheeler's workmen. A post 
office was located at the canyon and was named Eliseo. It 
lasted from June 2, 1893 to September 29, 1900. 


ref. 32(40-41); 34(1:106); 44; 59(3:192, 10:235); 82(May’56, p.16) 
WHEELER SPRINGS 
5 mi. NW of Ojai maps: D; J; Q(17) 
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This was originally Wheeler Hot Springs. It was named 
for Wheeler C. Blumberg who acquired the land and later 
developed the area as a health spa and resort. Richard Hay- 
dock relating an experience of 1889 wrote, “Wheeler Blum- 
berg’s father ran the Matilija Springs. ... Wheeler had taken 
up a claim a few miles north, which he later developed into 
the well-known Wheeler’s Hot Springs.” In 1894 the news- 
paper reported, “Work has been started on the hotel build- 
ing at Wheeler Blumberg’s place on the North Fork of Ma- 
tilija Creek”. The post office, established November 14, 1913, 
was said to be the smallest in the world. 


related names maps 
WHEELER GORGE 1 mi. E of Wheeler Springs Ds | 
WHEELER GORGE 

CAMPGROUND 1 mi. NE of Wheeler Springs D:-J 


ref. 82(May’65, p.5, Spring’71, p.21); 84(4/?/69, “Our Yesterdays” 


column) 


WILEY LAKE 
3 mi. SW of Piru maps: not found on maps 


Wiley Lake, also called Glen Lake, was on the ranch of 
Burton H. Wiley in a mountain depression south of Buck- 
hom and two miles west of Torrey Canyon, according to 
Sheridan. The lake covered only a few acres but it was 
deep in spots; and it was much frequented by people from 
the east end of the county as it was the only body of fresh 
water in the area, before Lake Piru was created. 


related name maps 
WILEY CANYON 3 mi. SW of Piru D; (28); (27) 
ref. 59(3:275, 6:127) 

WING’S CAVE 

at the Rincon maps: not found on maps 


Chillingworth Crosby Wing, a saddler and harness maker 
of Ventura, and a companion discovered this cave in the hill- 
side at the Rincon during the late 1870’s. They kept this a 
secret while they searched for treasures that might have been 
hidden by Murrieta or other bandits. When they found noth- 
ing, they told the townspeople who continued the search. 
The place became known as Wing’s Cave”, Sheridan ex- 


plained, “because it was found by Mr. Wing.” Sheridan re- 
ported that the cave was still there in 1926. 


ref, 59(7:20); 72(1873-78) 


WYLIE CANYON 
near Saticoy maps: not found on maps 


Sheridan wrote that this was named for the Wylie family 
who lived here in the Saticoy area. Their granddaughter, 
Charmion Kittredge, was married to Jack London in 1905 as 
his second and final wife. 


ref. 59(10:235) 
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Notice 


The contemporary accounts give the most vivid picture of our 
legal achievment of separation from Santa Barbara County 100 years 
ago. Ventura County’s first newspaper shows in its editorials how 
Venturans felt, and then surveyed the news through its correspond- 
ents. The files of the Ventura Signal are in the Pioneer Museum. 

The legislative journals were secured through the Ventura County 
Law Library whose Librarian, Naydean L. Baker, also analyzied As- 
sembly Bill No. 218. The document had been furnished by the office 
of Senator Robert J. Lagomarsino. 


The seal on the cover is for the passage one hundred years ago 
of Assembly Bill No. 218 on March 22, 1873. A place name also 
celebrates the event: 


EUREKA CANYON 
2 mi. S of Piru maps: D; J; L(12); Q(20) 


Eureka is the Greek word for ‘I have found it’, which made its 
way into our speech from Archimedes’ exclamation when he found 
the solution as to the purity of the gold in king’s crown. The word 
does not appear to have been applied to geographical features until 
after October 2, 1849 when it was approved to be on the Great Seal 
of the State of California. 


ref. 26; 33(2:194) 


Ventura Signal 
ED TORALS 


COUNTY DIVISION 


Without legal requirement but with that frankness and 
fairness of spirit that always characterize and govern the ac- 
tions of those who embark in a good cause, public notice has 
been given that a proposition will be laid before the com- 
ing legislature for a division of Santa Barbara County. 

The people of this section of the county, represented 
by those giving the notice, are probably as nearly a unit in 
favor of the measure as a community ever gets to be on any 
equally important question. The subject was fully discussed 
less than two years ago, and ample time has elapsed for 
thought and reflection on the part of all who were not be- 
fore convinced of the justice and policy of the measure. But 
since that time many have come in from abroad and made 
their homes with us: and it is therefore the wish and desire 
of the friends of the movement that the whole matter be once 
more fairly presented to the public that all may act under- 
standingly, if not consistently, with judgment and conscience. 
It is not our purpose to enter into any discussion of the sub- 
ject at this time, but simply to direct public attention to the 
fact of the propostion being now before it; and that those who 
have not already done so may take the matter under ad- 
visement. 

Santa Barbara County is equal in the extent of its tert 
tory to several of the states, being about 200 miles in length 
on the sea-coast and of an average breadth of more than 
thirty miles, and embraces an area of more than 6,000 square 
miles! 

All concede the necessity of a final division of this vast 
domain into not less than three or four counties; and none 
disputes the policy of an immediate seperation of the extreme 
eastern portion isolated as it is, except upon the nominal plea 
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Editor John H. Bradley 


of present inability to support a separate county organiza- 
tion particularly as regards the new county. 

_ That this is the merest subterfuge used by lack of any 
legitimate and valid argument against the measure and to 
cover up the selfish and wholly untenable reasons of some 
who oppose it, is perfectly apparent to all who are conver- 
sant with the facts of the case, and as can and will be satis- 
tactorily shown at the proper time. 
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It is rightly assumed and may be made clear enough 
to all, except to such as do not choose to see, that this pro- 
posed division is for the present and future good of the people 


of Santa Barbara County generally and this part of it spe 
cially. —NOV. 11, 1871 


A FEW REASONS FOR DIVISION 


Santa Barbara is large enough for three good sized coun- 
ties; therefore as a body politic, is unwieldly, expensive and 
inconvenient. 

In such a wide extent of territory local interests are 
necessarily conflicting, and that social harmony and accord 
only to be found in small communities and so essential to 
public prosperity and individual interest, does not and can 
not exist. 

People separated by such distances and natural barriers 
as are the people of this township and those from whom they 
have vainly plead to be seperated can have no common in- 
terest in public buildings, schools, churches, roads and other 
elements of public prosperity; and for which all have alike 
to contribute. When properly and justly expended, taxes are 
the best investment a people can make of the necessary 
amount of money to carry on good government. But tax- 
payers here have invested tens-of-thousands of dollars, and 
have not a public improvement to show for it. The tax col- 
lector is here now, taking twenty dollars for each thousand 
of every man’s property. We would ask the taxpayer here 
what he expects to get for these twenties and fifties and hun- 
dreds he is now contributing to the public treasury? Will 
it help to erect a public building, to build a bridge or road, 
or anything that will add to the value of his property or his 
business? If any man answers yes, let him keep on paying. 
But those who think differently and rightly upon this sub- 
ject should lend every aid to be free from the injustice. 

It is asserted by our loving friends at the other end of 
the county that the people here are not able to support a 
separate county organization. This is an abject, hypocritical 
subterfuge. Half the counties, and many of the most pros- 
perous ones in the state, do not possess the wealth of this, 
or either if divided; and such an assertion can only emanate 
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from ignorance or hypocrisy. With the salaries and fees of 
officers fixed at what they should be (and will be if the in- 
coming legislature does its duty) and county affairs managed 
honestly and intelligently, taxes on the people of Santa Bar- 
bar County need not be as much as they now are and half 
the money raised be expended to the enhancement of the 
value of all kinds of property, particularly of real estate. 
There are not a few individuals in this and the other end of 
the county whose taxable wealth exceeds that of a whole 
county (and a well governed one at that) in other parts 
of the state. It is said that some of these men are fearful that 
their taxes will be raised in the event of division. If they 
are, it will be their own fault. If some of them do not gain 
ten dollars to one lost, then like effects do not produce like 
causes. 


Our isolation from the upper end of the county is as 
complete as if separated by the Santa Barbara Channel. 
Matters have been and will continue to be so managed that 
while fifty immigrants and travelers get to Santa Barbara, 
not one gets here; and when one does come, he has been 
so crammed with prejudices against the place that he can 
neither do it nor himself justice. 

The fact is there is every reason in favor of division and 
hot one good one against it. It appears to every man’s in- 
terest and pride, and can be no detriment to the people, be- 
tween whom and ourselves there is nothing but taxes and 
a telegraph wire. —DEC. 2, 1871 


LOCAL STATISTICS 


As the question of county division is now being dis- 
cussed, we compile a few statistical facts that will be both 
interesting and instructive. They are obtained from an en- 
tirely trustworthy source; and as the figures pertaining to 
Township No. 2 were obtained some 18 months ago, they 
will in many cases fall far below present numbers and value. 

As estimated from the official map of the county and 
other sources: the total number of acres in the county cov- 
ered by what are known as Spanish Grants is 1,570,419 acres: 
surveyed and estimated Public Lands, 1,929,591 acres: total 
3,500,000 or nearly 5,500 square miles; an extent of territory 
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more than a fourth larger than the State of Connecticut, over 
twice the size of Delaware, and more than four times the 
size of the whole State of Rhode Island! 

The value of real estate (and we all know the difference 
between the real and the estimated value of that article) is 
$7 370,772; of personal estate, $3,525,269; making a total of 
$10,896,041. 

Within that part of the county proposed to be erected 
into a new one, the extent of territory is less than a third 
of the whole and the following figures will speak for them- 
selves: improved land, 20,600 acres; wooded land, 2000; un- 
improved land, 390,000 acres; value of real estate, $3,018,200; 
value of personal property, $911,000; total value, $3,929,200; 
value of livestock, $442,000; no. horses and mules, 2800; 
cattle, 6,000; sheep, 74,000; wool, 350,000 lbs; butter, 35,000 
lbs. and cheese, 20,000 Ibs.; estimated value of farm pro- 
ducts, $307,000. 

Were it necessary to do so, we might show that many 
of these estimated values are not half the intrinsic worth 
which, together with the increase in other things, would swell 
totals to double the figures given. But the facts stated are 
sufficient to convince anyone who entertains a doubt of the 
capacity of this township to sustain a county organization 
without increased taxation, unless they do not choose to be 
convinced. Taxes enough here are now paid to sustain a 
county government as economically administered as it should 
be, and scarce a dollar is ever returned in the shape of a 
public improvement or otherwise. Some of the best governed 
counties in the state are prospering with a tax-roll less than 
that of single individuals here. But we did not start out to 
make an argument, and only ask a candid consideration 
of all the circumstances connected with the question, and 
a due consideration of these figures. —DEC. 9, 1871 


NO COUNTY DIVISION 


It is not strange that many people in the lower end of the county 
(as at present situated) could be induced to think that a division 0 
the county would be desirable, and that they (under the pressure 
of a local sentiment at the chief place of business in that section) 
could be induced to sign a petition for division. It is reported that 
a large majority of the voters in that region favor the division. It 
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is also said that a majority of the taxpayers have signed a petition 
for division, but not the propertyholders who pay the burthen of the 
taxes. A strong opposition exists among this class, and their rights 
should be respected. The legislature should be apprised of the fact 
that a large part of the petitioners are not landholders, and at the 
next session of the legislature their names may be found on a petition 
to divide Los Angeles County. 

But it is not our present purpose to enter into a discussion of 
the question at issue. We wish simply to state that the people of 
this county are not prepared for its division. The projectors of this 
movement will meet with an opposition which they are not able to 
overcome. In a year or two more, with the railroad built, there will 
be no occasion for division; and a little delay will itself defeat the 
measure simply because the people themselves will not desire it. 

—Santa Barbara Press 


The editor of the Press in the above article has evidently 
taken the representations of a few persons who are opposed 
to the measure without having consulted its friends. We deny 
that any undue influence has been used or pressure brought 
to bear to induce any one to sign the petition for division, or 
that it is merely a local interest of one particular section in 
this township. The measure is universally popular, and the 
most earnest advocates are to be found in the various pre- 
cincts. We also deny that a majority of the landholders are 
opposed to the measure. On the contrary the petition for 
division will itself show that ninety out of every hundred tax- 
payers in the proposed new county favor it, and that the 
representatives of a very large majority of all the taxable 
property (real and personal) are also the friends of the 
measure. 

But it is not our intention to enter upon a discussion of 
the merits of the question, but simply to call the attention 
of the Press to the facts in the case. It is also certainly mis- 
taken whe it says the people are not ready for division. We 
were informed by one whose opportunities of knowing the 
sentiments of the people must have been far superior to those 
of the Press (our informant having thoroughly canvassed the 
county) that the people were generally favorable to it, so 
much so that he made no hesitancy in saying he would give 
the measure his influence if elected. And further, he and 
others had personally conversed with many of the leading 
citizens of Santa Barbara where we might naturally look for 
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the strongest opposition, and found as the Press truly asserted 


week before last that “the subject was a matter of indifference 
to them’. —DEC. 16, 1871 


REASONS FOR COUNTY DIVISION 


Were the people of Santa Barbara County alone to be 
consulted in this matter of a division of our county, it would 
be a work of supererogation to enumerate any of the rea- 
sons why it should be done for the simple reason that every 
intelligent citizen understands what they are and (with few 
exceptions ) frankly acknowledges the right, justice and policy 
of the measure. It is only opposed by those who look to self- 
interest and not to the public good. But neither the few who 
constitute this class nor the many who desire a division can 
settle the matter. Those who have the arbitration of this (to 
us) vital proposition are not residents of the county (with 
the exception of Mr. Cooper, our Assemblyman, and with 
the exception of Judge Van Ness, Senator from this district) 
are not supposed to be in possession of all the facts upon 
which is based the claims of the people here for division. 
Therefore it is deemed necessary that a few of the more im- 
portant reasons for the measure should be presented for the 
consideration of those whose province it will be to decide 
upon the matter. 

Santa Barbara County is too large, being about 200 miles 
in length by over 30 in width (exclusive of the islands of San 
Miguel, Santa Rosa, Santa Cruz, Anacapa and San Nicolas) 
and comprises an extent of territory greater than several of 
the states and enough for three large counties. The bulk of 
its population is along the line of the seacoast, making it 
necessary to travel from 50 to 100 miles (east or west) to get 
to the county seat at great inconvenience and expense of 
time and money to a large part of its citizens. Being widely 
separated, the different localities have no local interests in 
common and but few of a general nature, none of which 
could by any possibility be injured by division. As now situ- 
ated the bulk of immigration is landed at the town of Santa 
Barbara; and, by false representations, not one in twenty of 
its number ever gets into the eastern or western part of the 
county. By these means and the fact that all of the revenue 
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is paid into that town and a large part of it expended there, 
Santa Barbara has grown and fattened at the expense of all 
outside localities and will continue to do so until justice shall 
have been meted out by giving others sections of the county 
an equal chance. This part of the county (the part desiring 
to be set off) has the largest extent of valley land, is the best 
watered and timbered and has more natural resources than 
any other section of the whole county. Yet its progress in 
population, wealth and improvement has been at a snail's 
pace. Had its chances been equal to those of Santa Barbara 
and vicinity, its progress in population at least would have 
been ten times what it has been and equal in all respects to 
that section. As has been proven in thousands of instances, 
many of which are prominently conspicuous throughout 
California, the interests of the many localities in counties of 
large territory are always retarded (if not swallowed up) by 
some one central point like the town of Santa Barbara; and 
justice and policy, both to the people of such localities and 
the state, require that new counties should be formed just as 
soon as population and wealth will permit. Ours is a promi- 
nent case in point. Our nearest residents to the county seat 
are thirty miles away, and very many of them fifty or sixty. 
It is isolated from the western part by nature, there being a 
region of country fifteen or twenty miles wide where there 
is not and never can be any population. It has a population 
of not less than 3000, and taxable property according to the 
last assessment of about a million dollars, while by the 
U.S. census (much better authority) it is shown to be 
nearly four millions. It will be seen from this that Ven- 
tura County will start under more favorable auspices than 
half the counties in the state have done; and as regards popu- 
lation and wealth, in advance of several of the most prosper- 
ous. Taxpayers here have been contributing their thousands 
to the county treasury for the past twenty-two years, and 
spending as much more in travelling expenses on business to 
the distant county seat. In return for this they have had no 
equivalent whatever; they have no roads, bridges or other 
improvements that local convenience requires and that so 
materially help to bring in population and advance the value 
of property. 


For these and many other reasons that might be given, 
and believing that no material progress can be made until 
divisions is consummated, the people here beg of the legisla- 
ture to grant them the relief prayed for. —DEC. 23, 1871 


VENTURA COUNTY 


Saturday last Assemblyman Cooper introduced the peti- 
tion of the citizens of this part of Santa Barbara County ask- 
ing for a new county to be called Ventura. 


As the wish of the people here on this subject is entirely 
unanimous, and as it has been clearly demonstrated to all 
who take any interest whatever in the matter that it is but a 
simple act of justice to the whole people here and an injury 
to those of no section of the county (a conceded right by 
even the few who have opposed it at the county seat) it is 
hoped and believed that a bill for division can meet with no 
serious opposition. 


It is rumored here that one of our members has signified 
a desire to leave the question to a vote of the county, but 


under the circumstances no credence is given to the report. 
JAN. 20, 1872 


TO OUR STATE LEGISLATURE: 


Just one word, Gentlemen. You are all ambitious (or 
should be) to earn the good will of the people of California 
by carrying out their wishes when dictated by justice, right 
and expediency. The citizens of this section of the state have 
petitioned you to give them a county of their own. They 
have shown you the disadvantages under which they labor 
by reason of having no separate county organization, and 
how greatly it will add to their own and the state’s prosperity 
by cutting down the extended boundaries of this and other 
large counties as rapidly as wealth and population will per- 
mit. It has been shown to you that within the bounds of this 
proposed new county (to be known as Ventura) that the 
people are fully prepared to assume the responsibilities of a 
county government of their own as regards wealth, popula- 
tion and all else; and moreover that they are more firmly 
united on this measure than any people who have ever asked 
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a like measure at the hands of a legislature. It has no re- 
spectable opposition in the western part of the county (many 
of the wealthiest and most influential men there openly as- 
serting our right to a separate county organization ) and who 
would refuse to sign a protest against it were the opportunity 
offered. No petition, in fact, was ever presented to your 
Honorable Body with clearer, stronger or juster claims for 
immediate and decisve action. —JAN. 27, 1872 


VENTURA COUNTY 


The passage of an act by the present legislature organiz- 
ing a new county from the eastern part of Santa Barbara 
has been deemed a matter of right by all who understand 
the circumstances of the case. From telegrams and letters 
from the friends of the measure at the capital, it is now as 
much a forgone conclusion as anything of the kind can be. 
Two years ago when the people here asked for the same 
thing they should have had it; and a bill passed the Assem- 
bly and was within two votes of passing the Senate. Then 
it was deemed by some of the most prudent men here pre- 
mature, though a majority of them were convinced afterwards 
that it had been infinitely better. Now there is no adverse 
opinion about it. Even those whose individual interests were 
supposed to come in conflict with division have had the man- 
liness to acknowledge the justice of the measure; and if any 
opposition to it has been made at all, it has been made in- 
directly and by persons of no influence. It has been hinted 
that the success of the matter might hinge on the result of 
efforts made by other localities that have like bills before the 
legislature, or that it might be submitted to a vote of the 
whole county. It would only be an insult to any legislative 
body under the circumstances to suppose such a thing likely 
to occur in either case. —FEB. 3, 1872 


COUNTY DIVISION 


Generally it is better to bear some evils in a large county than 
to fly to others in a weaker one. Large counties have advantages in 
the way of cheap government and in political power that small ones 
do not have; and it is therefore, in principle, safe to retain this idea 
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and these advantages where it may be done without oppression. As 
a rule we would advocate strong county organizations. 

—Sacramento Union 

In this expression of good sense we are sure a great majority 

of our citizens fully concur, and we commend it to our neighbors 

in the lower end of the county who appear to be so anxious for 

county division. —S. B. Press 


The Union’s position, so far as necessary governmental 
expenses are concerned, is correct. It might have truthfully 
added however that it would be “cheaper” in the same sense 
to dispense with county organizations altogether, and there- 
by save the taxpayers of the state a half a million or more 
dollars annually. But admitting the entire correctness of the 
rule, ours and some of the other counties seeking division 
come under the Union’s saving clause: “Where it may be 
done without oppression”. The Santa Barbara Press knows 
if the Union does not, that that part of Santa Barbara County 
asking for division is as sorely “oppressed” as they possibly 
could be. The shortest possible distance to be travelled by 
people here to get to the county seat is 30 miles while a large 
majority have to go from 40 to 70 miles, costing them every 
year more than all the taxes they pay. That is not all nor 
even the worst feature in the case. 


We have here the largest extent of agricultural lands 
(immediately on the coast) to be found between Puget 
Sound and Mexico; and yet, owning to the fact that immi- 
grants coming to Santa Barbara County come to the town 
of Santa Barbara and by malicious reports of interested par- 
ties are kept there in 49 cases out of 50, these lands are not 
becoming settled and the country is making no progress. 
This cause alone is losing more to the country here every 
year than is paid in taxes in ten. 


With these and many other facts within the knowledge 
of the editor of the Press, particularly the fact that division is 
earnestly desired here by all and opposed nowhere openly 
by any one, he certainly displays a want of common jour- 
nalistic sense to pervert the plain meaning of the Union and 
then sneeringly commend it to “the people of the lower end 
of the county who appear to be so anxious for county divi- 
sion . —FEB. 10, 1872 
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THE COUNTY OF VENTURA 


The Committee on County Boundaries of the Assembly has been 
engaged in examining the bill of Mr. Cooper for the creation of the 
County of Ventura from the lower part of Santa Barbara County. W. 
D. Hobson, who was sent up by the residents of the district from 
which it is proposed to create the new county, has been before the 
Committee with a strong array of facts and figures; and the Com- 
mittee has decided to report in favor of the bill. The new county 
will contain 2,000 square miles, 3,500 inhabitants and a tax roll this 
year of about $1,200.000. The separation will leave Santa Barbara 
with about 3,000 square miles, 7,000 inhabitants and a tax-roll of 
about $2,000,000. The town of San Buenaventura will be the new 
county town. Both the senator and assemblyman from Santa Barbara 
appear to be in favor of the bill as the citizens generally of both sec- 
tions of the county. —San Francisco Bulletin 


News of the passage of the bill through the Assembly 
by every vote but one creating the new County of Ventura 
was received here with unfeigned and unbounded acclama- 
tions of joy, and was as unanimously participated in by the 
people here as it passed the Assembly. A meeting was at 
once called and the feelings of the community expressed by 
resolution and forward to our representatives by telegraph. 


Mr. Hobson writes that the prospects of its passage 
through the Senate are without a shadow though some one 
not having the fear of justice, nor truth nor an outraged com- 
munity before his eyes has been endeavoring to injure its 
prospects by representing to members of the Senate that 
persons here representing a majority of the taxable property 
Were opposed to its passage. That such representations 
should be made is not strange; but that they should have any 
weight with senators having the real facts before them is 
very strange. Not only are the people of this proposed new 
county more nearly unanimous in their wish for division than 
ever before happened in a like case, but it has been clearly 
shown and is equally true that ninety-nine hundreths of the 
taxable property is represented in the wish for division. In 
act if there is any opposition here whatever, it has yet to 
make itself apparent. The Senate will undoubtedly do itself 
and the people here the justice of passing the Ventura Bill as 
unanimously as did the Assembly. —FEB. 17, 1872 
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MR. COOPER AND THE VENTURA BILL 


The people of this section of the state duly appreciate 
the honest, manly and intelligent services rendered them by 
their representatives in the legislature, particularly in behalf 
of their cherished hope of division and the creation of the new 
County of Ventura. The passage of the bill through the As- 
sembly with but one dissenting voice proves to the people 
here that their project was appreciated in this branch of the 
legislature, and that Mr. Cooper and its other friends must 
have given it the attention its importance to the future pros- 
perity of the country so imperatively demanded. The follow- 
ing is the substance of Mr. Cooper's remarks on introducing 
the bill. We regret that we cannot give the full text: 


Mr. Cooper said this queston of creating the new County of Ven- 
tura had been agitated for the last three or four years, and there was 
never at any time any very great remonstrance. At the present time 
there was on the table a petition in favor of the passage of this bill 
signed by 650 inhabitants of the section to constitute the new county, 
and representing nineteen-twentieths of the property as was proven 
by a certified copy of the assessment roll accompanying the petition. 
There was not a single remonstrance. He had canvassed the whole 
county personally, and was satisifed there were not ten men in that 
whole region opposed to it. After the bill was introduced, he wrote 
a great number of letters to persons from the other end of the county; 
and from most of them he had received answers requesting the pass- 
age of the bill. Santa Barbara was a very large county, embracing 
some 9,000 square miles besides five large islands. Ventura County 
was the southern end, embracing about 1,900 square miles, being 
all fine arable land. This region was in a far better condition than 
Santa Barbara was fifteen years ago, and in far better than fifteen 
or twenty of the counties of this state. 


The bill can have no legitimate opposition; and if Judge 
Van Ness and its other friends make the matter as clearly 
understood in the Senate as it was in the lower house and of 
which no doubt exists in the mind of any one here, Ventura 
County will be a fixed fact within a few days. 


—FEB. 24, 1872 
STATE NEWS 


The Ventura Bill, so Mr. Hobson telegraphed Thurs- 
day evening, was placed on top of Senate file for Friday. 
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Up to time of going to press last evening, no further news 
was received; but the chances are that its fate is sealed before 
now. On Monday Hobson telegraphed that Senator Van 
Ness, for some unexplained reason, wished to have the bill 
passed to take effect next January. To this the friends of 
the bill here refused to assent except under compulsion. Mr. 
H. says in his dispatch Thursday evening that he was satis- 
fied that the proposed amendment involved ultimate defeat. 
It is now said that a remonstrance has been gotten up at 
Santa Barbara. If true, it is passing strange. The people 
there, with few exceptions, have on all occasions acknow- 
ledged the justice of the measure; and no man of them all 
seems to have been so far lost to all sense of common jus- 
tice and right as to publicly enter a protest. This part of 
the county has been kept down for twenty years to build up 
that, but it seems they have not yet succeeded in getting all 
they want. Two years hence, or four perhaps, when they 
shall have completed the work for which they seem so ar- 
dently desirous that the people here should help them in, 
consent may be obtained for people here to do something for 
themselves. But until further developments, we shall have 
nothing more to say. Should the news be favorable, we will 
issue an extra immediately. If not, the 3,500 people here, 
who have been so long and anxiously waiting for this legisla- 
ture to do them justice, will get the news quite as soon as 
they want it in the ordinary way. —MARCH 9, 1872 


AN OUTRAGE 


The remonstrance gotten up on the spur of the moment 
to attempt the defeat of a division of the county is not only 
an outrage against the citizens of this part of the county and 
common decency, but disgraceful to the people with whom it 
originated. No one here will for a moment believe that the 
people of Santa Barbara generally signed the “protest” ex- 
cept through rascally misrepresentation, and only then with- 
out reading it. A few individuals there, so we are credibly in- 
ormed, who had in an underhand way been endeavoring to 
create a feeling in that section of the county against division. 
tinally had to resort to a most wilful and malignant lie. Find- 
ing that no considerable portion of the people there could be 
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induced to sign a remonstrance, a report was circulated that 
a telegraphic dispatch had been received from San Buena- 
ventura containing information of the passage of the bill 
through the Senate and that a clause had been inserted 
changing the original dividing boundary line and taking in 
not only all of the Carpinteria country but all up to Ortega 
Hill within five miles of Santa Barbara. This scoundrelly 
cock-and-bull story, made from whole cloth, seems to have 
been credited; and of course everybody was indignant at 
what was represented as the duplicity and shameful ad- 
vantage taken by the friends of the bill in consequence of 
their non-interference. How many signed the lying remon- 
strance under such circumstances we do not know, but hear 
that many did so and that money was freely contributed to 
send a messenger with the diabolical remonstrance and its 
fraudulently obtained signatures to the governor to prevent 
if possible his signing the bill. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the friends of the bill 
here never for a moment entertained a thought of attempting 
to include Carpinteria in the bill, and Mr. Hobson writes us 
that the subject was never spoken of in or out of the legis- 
lature during its session. The dispatch purporting to give the 
information that so aroused the quiescent nerves of the citi- 
zens of Santa Barbara was manufactured there, the operator 
here assuring us that he nor anyone else had ever sent any 
thing of the kind. The names of the concocters of the whole 
dastardly scheme, together with the “remonstrance’, will be 
published in due time. What effect these and other unscrup- 
ulous lies will have on Governor Booth we cannot tell, but 
we hope he is by this time in receipt of the facts in the case. 
The copy of the protest sent down here was very numerously 


signed by one native Californian who can neither read or 
write. —MARCH 16, 1872 
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Assembly Sournal 


TATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Saturday; January 20th, 1872. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS 


By Mr. Cooper: An Act to create the County of Ventura, 
to estblish the boundaries thereof, and to provide for its or 
ganization. 

Read first and second times, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Counties and County Boundaries. 


Monday; February 12th, 1872. 


REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 


Mr. Speaker: Your Committee on Counties and County 
Boundaries, to whom was referred Assembly Bill No. 218 An 
Act to create the County of Ventura, have had the same 
under consideration and report the same back and recom- 
mend its passage. 

Hayes, Chairman. 


The rules were suspended and Assembly Bill No. 218, 
above reported, was taken up; rules again suspended, con- 
sidered engrossed, read a third time and passed. 


Friday; March 8th, 1872. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

Senate Chamber, 

March 8th, 1872. 

Mr. Speaker: I am directed to inform your honorable 

body that the Senate on this eighth day of March, eighteen 

hundred and seventy-two amended and passed Assembly 

Bill No. 218 An Act to create the County of Ventura, to es- 

tablish the boundaries thereof, and to provide for its or- 
ganization. 

Ferral, Secretary. 
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CONSIDERATION OF SENATE MESSAGE 
The House concurred in Senate amendments to Assem- 
bly Bill No. 218. s¢ 
¢ 
Friday; March 22d, 1872. 
MESSAGE FROM THE GOVERNOR 


State of California, Executive Department, 
Sacramento; March 22d, 1872. 


To the Assembly of the State of California. B 

I have to inform your honorable body that I have ap- | 2 

proved Assembly Bill No. 218 An Act to create the County | b 

of Ventura, to establish the boundaries thereof, and to pro- | re 
vide for its organization. 

Newton Booth, Governor. | s 
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STATE OF CALFORNA 


Monday; February 19th, 1872. | = 


MESSAGE FROM THE ASSEMBLY 

Assembly Chamber, = a 

February 19th, 1872. ti 

Mr. President: I am directed to inform your honorable — Sz 
body that the Assembly on the twelfth instant passed As- th 
sembly Bill No. 218 An Act to create the County of Ventura, | pr 
to establish the boundaries thereof, and to provide for its or- by 
ganization. | ar 
Dixon, Assistant Clerk | m 
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CONSIDERATION OF ASSEMBLY MESSAGE 


Assembly Bill No. 218, above reported, read first and 
second times and referred to the Committee on County and 
County Boundaries. 


Friday; March Ist, 1872. 


REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 


Mr. President: The Committee on Counties and County 
Boundaries have had under consideration Assembly Bill No. 
218 An Act to create the County of Ventura, to establish the 
boundaries thereof, and to provide for its organization and 
report the same back. 

The County of Santa Barbara contains over five thou- 
sand square miles independent of the Islands of San Miguel, 
Santa Rosa, Santa Cruz, San Nicholas, and Anacapa which 
are also a part of said county, being about one hundred and 
sixty miles long with an average width of forty miles. The 
first township of said county, or the portion sought to be set 
off for the County of Ventura, comprises an area of nineteen 


hundred square miles, and about three hundred and fifty 


thousand acres of good arable land, watered by the San 
Buenaventura and Santa Clara Rivers. 

The assessable property in eighteen hundred and sey- 
enty-one amounted to nine hundred thousand dollars, being 
more than double what it was in eighteen hundred and sixty- 
nine. 

There are two seaport towns, San Buenaventura and 
Hynema, through which all supplies are received and all ex- 
ports are shipped, rendering it entirely independent of the 
western portion of Santa Barbara County. 

The population is about three thousand five hundred, 
and the number of registered voters at the late general elec- 
tion was six hundred and sixty. Owing to the great length of 
Santa Barbara County, the parties in the first township, or 
that portion seeking to be set off, often find it next to im- 
possible to get to the county seat, being separated therefrom 
by the Coast Range which, at the desired point of division, 


approaches boldly to the seacoast for a distance of fifteen 
| miles or more, and in many places barely room for a road 
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( 
along the beach which is always rough and frequently dur- 
ing spring tides is impassable. 

While as a general rule the committee are not in favor 
of the creation of new counties, we find that the circum- 
stances of the case are peculiar. The facts above stated, with 
the additional ones that every individual in the territory 
sought to be detached is in favor of this bill and that there 
is no serious objection made by the residents of the other por- | 
tion of Santa Barbara County, that the delegations from | 
said county in both Houses approve the measure, induce the J 
committee to report the bill back, with the amendment and 
recommend the passage of the bill as amended. 

Pendegast, Chairman. } 
> 


: 
Wednesday; March 6, : 


C2 Oe 


GENERAL FILE 

Assembly Bill No. 218 An Act to create the County of 
Ventura, etc. 
Ordered at top of file for Friday next. 


GENERAL FILE 

Assembly Bill No. 218 An Act to create the County of 
Ventura, to establish the boundaries thereof, and to provide 
for its organization. 


Friday; March 8, | 
Read a third time and passed. L 9 


—19th Session, isi 
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Ventura Signal 


GENERAL NEWS 


LETTER FROM SACRAMENTO 


From a private letter dated Sacramento, 28 ult. written 
by a friend and resident of that place, we make the following 
extracts. They will prove of interest to our local readers. He 
begins by assuring us that “The Ventura Bill is safe beyond 
a peradventure, though it will have to be amended to suit 
Governor Booth’s views as regards appointment of commis- 
sioners, etc .. . You can rest perfectly assured that Ventura 
County will loom up all right, possibly within the next ten 
days.” Speaking of our worthy citizen and faithful worker, 
W. D. Hobson, he justly compliments him thus handsomely: 
“Your Mr. Hobson is ‘a brick.’ I now give it up; he can dis- 
count our old-time friend, B. He is energetic, vigilant, quick 
to a point, and exceedingly prolific in expedients. In a just 
and honest cause, as all here feel yours to be, I would trust 
him as implicitly as any man I ever knew.” 

Speaking of Mr. Cooper, with whom he disagrees in 
politics, he says: “Upon first acquaintance with your As- 
semblyman, Joel H. Cooper, I did not form a very favorable 
opinion. But I now frankly confess that it was without cause. 
In point of real ability, Cooper takes rank with the foremost 
in his department of the legislature; in fact I think he has but 
few superiors, even in the Senate. His Trespass law contains 
the clearest and most comprehensive statement of that very 
difficult and intricate subject that has been submitted to the 
legislature. That of itself should give him pre-eminence as 
a legislator, but he has shown superior judgment, tact and 
ability on various occasions during the session.” 

“Your Division Bill has the hearty sympathy and sup- 
port of many of the oldest and ablest members of the legis- 
lature, among whom our old time friend from Amador, Hon. 
J. T. Farley. ... Your Senator, Hon. James Van Ness, is a 
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man of fine abilities and long experience in legislative mat- 
ters: cool, deliberative. To you who are on the ‘anxious seat’, 
he may seem slow. But he knows best when and how to move 
in the interests of his constituents, and you need entertain 
no fears that he will not act quite as promptly as the true 
interest of the case demand.” 


COUNTY DIVISION 


The passage of the Ventura Bill in the Senate and the 
concurence of the Assembly in Senate amendments, a week 
ago yesterday, is thus recorded by the Sacramento Union 
under the head of “General file—Ventura County’: 

. The Senate proceeded to consider the bills on general 
ile. 

Assembly bill No. 218 An Act to create the County of 
Ventura (by Mr. Cooper, favorably reported by the Com- 
mittee on Counties and County Boundaries, with amend- 
ments, on its passage) was read by title. 

Mr. Van Ness: I desire to occupy but a moment of time 
with an explanation of the provisions of the amendments re- 
ported by the Committee. Since this bill passed the Assem- 
bly, it has been considered in the Committee on Counties of 
this body and it has been recommended that the bill be 
amended to take effect on the Ist of January next, instead 
of to take effect upon and after its passage. That is all the 
change made and the amendments proposed make the neces- 
sary changes to effect that object. I therefore propose, as the 
Secretary proceeds to read the sections of the bill, to offer 
the amendments. 


The bill was read by sections and amended as proposed 
by the Committee and Mr. Van Ness. 


Mr. Van Ness said the proposition to form the County 
of Ventura was not a new one. It had been before the Leg- 
islature at the last session and failed by a few votes. Since 
then the population and wealth of the district sought to be 
set off into a new county have largely increased, and the 
people are unanimous in their desire to have the new county 
created. He thought the amendments would free the bill 
from all objections to it. The bill was considered engrossed, 
read the third time and passed. 
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The Senate amendments to Assembly Bill No. 218 An 
Act to create the County of Ventura (in a dozen or more dif- 
ferent places perfecting the bill) were concurred in, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Cooper. 


THREE CHEERS AND A_ "TIGER" 
The New County a_ Fixed Fact! 
GOV. BOOTH HAS SIGNED THE BILL! 
The Agony Over, and Everything Lovely! 


We stop the press to announce that Governor Booth has 
just signed the bill creating the new County of Ventura, and 
it is now a law. 

So the long suspense is over, and on the first day of 
January 1873 Ventura will take its place in the constella- 
tion of counties of California. 

Friday Night, March 22. 


MATTERS AT VENTURA 


A correspondent of the San Francisco Bulletin, writes 
as follows: 

Last Saturday was a gala day with us, on account of the 
creation by the legislature of the new County of Ventura. 
We would have been better pleased had it been provided 
for the bill to take immediate effect; but we are rejoiced at 
the prospect, even at the distant day named in the bill (Jan- 
uary 1, 1873) that shall separates us as a body politic from 
our oppressors. We feel that now we are to be separated 
from them, we can live more economical within ourselves; 
and as each year rolls around that we shall have something 
substantial to show for the $15,000 or $20,000 taxes paid 
by us. In times gone by (I hope forever ) Santa Barbara City 
has claimed and had all of the county offices worth having; 
and of all the money paid by Ventura as taxes, it cannot be 
shown where $1,000 has been expended in her territory out- 
side of the school fund. 
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San Buenaventura is named in the county bill as the 
county-seat of Ventura County during the legislative term. 
I have no doubt but what the capital will remain at this 
place. It is centrally located, and at this time has about 
1,000 inhabitants; some 200 or 300 souls have been added 
to it in the last year, and it is thought by the wise that it 
will more than double in population in the next two years. 
Several substantial improvements are being commenced now. 
Messrs. Jos. Wolfson & Co. are building a wharf which is to 
be about seventeen hundred feet long when completed which 
will be about the first of next July. We have a bill now be- 
fore the legislature authorizing the Board of Education of 
this district to issue bonds for the erection of a public school 
house costing about $12,000. Messrs. Pearson & Jones are 
contracting for a brick hotel to be 80x100 feet on the ground 
and two stories high. Messrs. Chaffee & McKeeby are about 
to put up a brick store which is to be 30x80 feet on the 
ground and two stories high. The Detroy Bros. have con- 
tracted for a new brick building for a market. As soon as 
the rainy season is over, numerous other improvements will 
be commenced which are not talked of at present. Now all 
that we need to make us a prosperous people is two or three 
good harvests, a completion of the railroad to tap this val- 
ley and a little spare capital to adorn our town. We have 
the climate, the rich soil ,the industrious people, in fact all 
that goes to make a people prosperous and that will in a 
very few years make San Buenaventura a great commercial 
centre. 


CONGRATULATORY MEETING 


W. D. Hobson, Esq. arrived home Wednesday evening. 
As the agent of the people of this part of the county in the 
State Legislature during the past winter, he labored faith- 
fully, efficiently and to the entire satisfaction of everybody. 
In acknowledgement of his services and to listen to Mr. H’s 
recital of his story of the ups and downs of a lobbyist, a 
meeting was called at Spear Hall over which T. R. Bard. 
Esq. was called upon to preside, and at which the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted: 
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Resolved, That the thanks of the people of Ventura 
County are due and hereby tendered to W. D. Hobson, Esq. 
for the honest, efficient and satisfactory manner in which he 
discharged the duties with which he was intrusted by them 
at the State Capital. 


Resolved, That in Hon. Joel H. Cooper, our Assembly- 
man, and Hon. James Van Ness, our Senator, we have had 
faithful friends and representatives and that the thanks of 
ot people here through this meeting are cordially tendered 
them. 


Mr. Hobson being called upon explained at lengths the 
difficulties and trials that the friends of the Ventura Bill were 
subject to, and warmly euologized our immediate represen- 
tatives, and did not forget the names of friends in the Senate 
and Assembly who volunteered their influence in aid of the 
bill from its inception to its final passage. 


S. R. I. Sturgeon of Santa Barbara, who happened to 
be present and known to have given valuable assistance in 
the passage of the bill, was then called out and related many 
interesting recollections of the three months war for inde- 
pendence. 


After this, enquiry and answer was the order; and the 
meeting adjourned. 

We wish to state that this gathering was entirely im- 
promptu, and only intended as an unostentatious greeting to 
Mr. Hobson. But the news soon spread and the demonstra- 
tion assumed unexpected propotrions. The hall and streets 
were crowded with people, the air was resonant with music 
from our fine brass band and petroleum bonfires illuminated 
the heavens in all directions. 
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ASSEMBLY BILL NO. 218 


The Divisionists of 1871-72 had learned two things from 
the failure of the Separationists of 1869-70 to create the 
County of Ventura: they would not ask for too much, and 
their preparations would include organization. That one 
would profit from the other was shown in the effect of the 
new proposals in Assembly Bill No. 218. John Bradley, the 
Editor of the Ventura Signal, was now willing to lend the 
support he had withheld before, when he signed the protest 
against the separation. His accession was most important 
since the newspaper was the only one in the township; Brad- 
ley’s editorial policy was the Divisionists’ most vociferous 
local support during the months prior to their victory. And 
one provision of A. B. 218 shows how general was the ap- 
proval when it could include both the author of the pre- 
vious proposal and its principal opponent: 


Section 6. Angel G. Escandon, Thomas R. Bard, Milton Wason, 
Sherlock Bristol and Charles Thacker are hereby appointed and con- 
stituted a Board of Commissioners to perfect the organization of the 
said County of Ventura, a majority of whom shall constitute a 
quorum. . . 


William D. Hobson emerged as the leader of the Di- 
vionists. He was one of the seventeen who signed the peti- 
tion for separation, and was chosen as the most capable per- 
son to lobby for the bill at the state capitol. He went to work 
immediately on his arrival in Sacramento, attending meetings 
of the legislative bodies but spending most of his time talking 
to senators and assemblymen. When A. B. 218 was referred 
to the Committee on Counties and County Boundaries, Hob- 
son was so well known that he was asked to appear before 
it where his presentation created a favorable impression. 
Hobson regularly telegraphed the progress of the bill to 
Ventura to keep the township informed. Its final triumph 
was his also, and William D. Hobson deserves to be called 
the Father of Ventura County. 
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As amended in the Senate, A. B. 218 still remains sub- 
stantially the organic act of Ventura County. While territory » 
might be given up on the north-east to Los Angeles County, 
Anacapa and San Nicholas Islands were included in Vet- | 
tura. Governor Newton Booth’s support was insured by hav- / 
ing him appoint the commissioners; an easy transition was 
achieved by setting the effect date on January 1, 1873. Santa | 
Barbara County was to provide certified transcriptions 0! ? 

} 


William Dewey Hobson 
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records; and Ventura County was to buy back bonds, but 
collect its own taxes from the first. Innovations provided for 
school districts, collection of delinquent taxes and the is- 
suance of bonds. Acceptance of the changes resulted in 
unanimous votes of approval by the legislators, and the gov- 
emors signature was automatic. 

The aim of the Divisionists was a reality: We will have 
a name of our own. .. The money we pay to officers will 
be spent here at home; our own can all get their share of it. 
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Membership 


NEW 
Mr. and Mrs. James T. Bensen Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lee 
Olive Britt Bob Lilly 
Mark Henri Capelli Mr. and Mrs. W. Jess Mason 
John Colla Patrick Morrison 
Marguerite Conklin A. P. Mossman 
Darrell Dever Joseph C. Nesbitt 
Willa E. Dever Christine Piper Plumb 
Richard L. Gerry Emily Schmidt 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Gordon Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Sciutto 
Louis F. Hengehold Leonard S. Smith 
Roland H. Korsmyer Mr. and Mrs. Emest R. Wennerholm 
SUSTAINING 
William H. Cook Kenneth C. Murphy 
Dr. and Mrs. Samuel R. Edwards Mr. and Mrs. Lester T. Shiells 
Elizabeth Lenard Mr. and Mrs. Milton M. Teague 
Mrs. Henry A. Levy Katherine Bard Wollman 
LIFE 
Philip Bard Walter Wm. Hoffman 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Borchard Mrs. Helene Holve 
Henry M. Borchard Carmen Camarillo Jones 
Mrs. E. C. Canet Mrs. Edwin J. Marshall 
Mrs. Effie Bartlett Daly A. A. Milligan 
Mrs. Harold Dudley Robert G. Naumann 
Mrs. Rosemary H. Duncan Mrs. Mary H. Norcop 
Mrs. Joyce Totten Fraser Mr. and Mrs. Francis Petit 
Mrs. Katherine H. Haley Grace S. Thille 
John F. Henning Harry Valentine 


Richard D. Willett 


Half a Century of Service 


California Mutual Insurance Co. Organized on April 4, 1898 as the 
Ventura County Mutual Fire Insurance Co. with E. P. Foster, president; 
Nathan Blanchard, vice-president and Charles Barnard, secretary. This old 
Ventura County business firm has faithfully followed the high standards set 
by its pioneer founders. 

Santa Paula Savings and Loan Association. Organized in April 1890 
as the Santa Paula Building and Loan Association with J. R. Haugh, presi- 
dent; Caspar Taylor, vice-president and H. H. Youngken, secretary. This 
organization has served the interests of home owners and builders, as well 
as those of the investor. 

County Stationers, Inc., 532 E. Main, Ventura. Successor to John J. 
MacGregor. Since 1898 Ventura County’s complete stationer and office fur- 
niture dealer. 

Bank of A. Levy, 143 W. Fifth St., Oxnard. Founded in 1900 by the 
late Achille Levy, who came to Hueneme in 1875. Since its inception Bank 
of A. Levy has been closely allied with the farm and ranch industries of 
Ventura County. 

Title Insurance and Trust Company. Successor to Ventura Abstract 
Company, founded in 1893 by Charles Barnard and incorporated in 1898 by 
him and four associates, Lloyd Selby, J. S. Collins, Robert C. Sudden and 
John H. Reppy. The office has been in continuous operation in Ventura 
County since that time. 

Joseph P. Reardon Funeral Chapel, 757 East Main Street, Ventura. 
Successor to the business established by the Reardon family in 1911 and 
conducted continually in Ventura since that date. 

Janss Investment Corporation. The company began its first real estate 
development activities in 1889. Operations were moved to the Conejo Valley 
in 1954 with offices in Thousand Oaks and Newbury Park. 

Union Oil Company of California. Incorporated in Santa Paula in 1890, 
its operations have spread from Ventura County to become world-wide. 
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Tripling capabilities: 
Nine berths to be 


available. 


For vessels of 35-foot 


draft. 


entral California’s port city is the termi- The rebuilding of the fishing pier is a re- 
ws of air, rail and highways. It is the flection of the past. But redevelopment 
nbarcation point for the world trade of and a new civic center project Port Hue- 
neme into the future. 
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Ventura Signal 
LETTERS 


LA COLONIA 


MAY 13, 1871. 

This is one of the finest bodies of land on the southem 
coast. It is situated south of the Santa Clara River, and con- 
tains some forty or fifty thousand acres of as fine lands as 
can be found in the world. Bounded southerly and westerly 
by the ocean, northerly by the river and extending nearly 
to the foot of the Santa Susana range of mountains on the 
southerly and easterly side, it presents an almost unbroken 
level plain on all sides, elevated but a few feet above the 


sea level. Three years ago there were not a half dozen houses); 


on the whole tract; now they may be counted by hundreds 
though there is room for hundreds more. 


Wynema, an infant village on the sea-shore, situated; 
about midway between the river and Point Magou is the em-|; 
barcadero for the surrounding country. But little more than; 


a year ago Messrs. Gilbert and Barnard built the first house 
in the place, and started a store and lumber yard. The place 
now contains several houses, and will probably soon have: 
wharf to facilitate its shipping interest; though C. Christian: 
sen & Co. with their lighters have been equal to former neces: 
sities. | 

Tuesday and Wednesday we rode over a portion of the 
Colonia and considering the unprecedented dry _ season 
found the farming interests even better than we had ar 
ticipated. A great deal of the volunteer barley looks badly, 
and will only make hay and pasturage while other pieces| 
will make a fair crop. A good part of the early sowed barley 
too looks bad, though another portion will yield well. But 
the late sowed, and it comprises the larger portion, look 
remarkably well; and farmers think it will make a fair crop. 
A large amount of this grain has been sowed, and some est 
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mate the probable product of the coming harvest at 
nearly double that of the last; but we think that an over- 
estimate, though it will be much larger. 

Most of the land on the Colonia is a deep aluvium, and 
admirably adapted to corn growing. When thoroughly cul- 
tivated, it seldom gets too dry to produce a fine crop. The 
farmers here have succeeded in putting their corn ground in 
better condition than we have ever before seen in any place. 
Much of it has been plowed twice and some three times. 

‘«ltis as finely pulverized as a bed of ashes, and as moist as 
need be. They are confident of making a good crop, and 
there is certainly no reason why they should not. The area 
, of ground planted, will be large, many fields ranging from 
$40 up to 500 acres. : 
Considering the prospects in other parts of the state, 
there is no reason why the people of the Colonia should com- 
plan. The place is really the garden spot of the whole coast. 
While on the trip to the Colonia this week, we have vis- 
ited several artesian wells. They were all of recent date, and 
vary in depth from 70 to 134 feet. The flowing streams rise 
fom the surface nearly to a height of ten feet, depend- 
“fing on the depth and size of bore. They are located at var- 
‘fious points, and in no case has any attempt to procure flow- 
ing water failed; though well up the valley one has been piped 
toa depth of 180 feet as yet unsuccessfully. Wesley Coble, 
VP. B. Hawkins, M. Bacon, L. Sutton and John Hill have each 
agood supply of water, Hill and Hawkins having sufficient 
lor irrigating quite an extent of land. Several others will be- 
‘\gin boring after harvest, and we see no reason why every 
he fam on the Colonia may not have plenty of good water for 
all purposes. 
Last spring H. G. Swinney, W. G. Swinney, P. Mad- 
\ docks, Clay Maddocks, A. S. Clark, R. S. Ramsauer, John 
dl Allen, G. L. Allen, O. Stewart, E. Stewart, L. Sutton, H. K. 
“\Jones, Ben. Frost, Wm. Maddocks, M. Ferguson, A. A. Deal 
and D. Gilbert formed themselves into a corporate company 
1s under the name of the Santa Clara Irrigating Company for 
| the purpose of carrying a portion of the waters of the Santa 
Clara River on to the Colonia Rancho for irrigating purposes. 
Their success is a brilliant example of what a handful of ener- 


+) 


getic men can do when they set themselves to earnest work 
Under the lead of W. P. Ramsauer who acted a 
engineer and general superintendent, they have cut 
a canal nearly twelve miles deep, also a_ branch 
ditch of the same size about two and a half miles and are 
still carrying the work far out over the plains. They will be 
able to water many thousands of acres, making good crop: 
where there would have been few or none. This company 
deserve and no doubt will be well rewarded for their pluck 
and perserverance. It is a work of great value to the whok 
community,and we hope to be able to chronicle many more 
such commendable enterprises. 


NOVEMBER 18 & 25, 1871. 
Through the kindness of our young friend, Tommy 


Riggs, we have had the pleasure of taking a look at that in-} y 


teresting section of country known under the general name 
of the Colonia including what is known as the Government 
Settlement, Pleasant Valley, &c. In company with Frank Hos 
tetter, Esq. of Brooklyn, Alameda County and an old ac 
quaintance from San Jose, Mr. Humphreys, both looking af | 
the country with a view to finding new homes, we started 
Sunday morning in time to attend church at Pleasant Valley. 
From the time of leaving town until we arrived at Plea 
sant Valley, distance 16 miles southeasterly, it is an uni: 
terrupted plain (except the sandy bed of the river) of a 
fine land as there is in the state, with not three houses 01 
the road until arriving at the lower end of the valley. The 
Olivas Grant on this side of the river (one of the most beat- 
tifully located, fertile tracts of soil that could be desired) 
has not a single acre under cultivation. The same is true als 
of the Pietra Rancho. The Lord speed the day when these 
and a dozen more of the kind shall be opened up to legit 
mate uses, something else than the feeding of mustang stock 
Arriving at the school house, our friends from upcount!y 
thought there was nothing lacking for a camp meeting bu! 
the timber. Only think of it, ye town folks, and blush for 
your empty churches! Here was a little country school house 
where we counted over twenty wagons and carriages, fitty 
one horses and over two hundred people! | 
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After services we rode over to Esquire Riggs and took 
dinner. Nature never made a prettier country than this, but 
the country is new and people have had no time for improve- 
ment. Land clains can be had here from six to ten dollars per 
acre that, when decently improved, ought to be worth forty 
to fifty. The land is slightly elevated above the main bottom 
lands; and as there is neither ditch nor artesian wells, the 


4 dry season prevented the raising of any kinds of crops. The 


lower part will probably come under the magic influence 


{ of the Santa Clara Canal next season; and there is no reason 


why plenty of artesian water may not be had at a depth of 
200 or 300 feet. Two miles west of Riggs we strike the fa- 
mous new canal, and most truly an oasis in the desert. Im- 
mediately along its line are twelve or fifteen hundred acres 
at corn, besides fields of barley, pumpkins and_ potatoes. 


*Water was not introduced here until June; and the corn 


crops were not planted until the latter part of that month 
and on up to the middle of July. Yet we have rarely seen a 
better crop in any country. The most of it is fully matured, 
(the ears large, the grain perfect) and much of it will no 
doubt yield from fifty to a hundred bushels to the acre. 
Barley has been mostly cut; but some is just ready for har- 
vesting and other fields again in all stages, forming a most 
delightful prospect. On the place of the Messrs. Ramsauer 
who (as we understand it) are entitled to the larger share of 
the credit of bringing about this most opportune state of ag- 
ticultural property, we took a walk into the corn fields and 
saw more and larger ears of corn to the acre than we ever 
saw on the Ohio or Mississippi valleys. They have acres of 
squashes too that almost cover the ground, many of which 
will weigh from 100 to 150 pounds each. Many hogs will 
be fattened here, enough (were they to be slaughtered and 
made into pork, bacon and lard) to supply all home con- 
sumption. But that is not the way they do things in this 
country. The hogs will be sold here at five or six cents a 
pound, shipped to San Francisco (there manufactured ) and 
then brought back and resold to us at from 18 to 20 cents per 
pound! That’s the way we do things here; it makes business, 


you know. 
v. Il, no. 3, p. 12-16 “A squatter’s letter” by William Pinckney Ramsaur 
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Tuesday with the same party except Tommy who had 
been exchanged for C. W. Leach of Santa Barbara, a star! 
was made for Wynema and a look at the country adjoining 
the seashore. Passing the fine farms of Wm. J. and Archie 
Rice and James Leonard, where plenty of fat horses, cattle 
and sheep were luxuriating on grass stuble and the remains 
of dried up corn crops, a halt was first made at Patterson’ 
artesian (one of those newly opened, gushing fountains that 
will hereafter be made to defy the driest year ever known 
on the Pacific). It is but 83 feet deep and the total 
cost was $86, and yet it throws a stream that would 
turn a large mill. The gentlemen from upcountry (one 
of whom was never before known to acknowledge anything 
bigger or better than can be found in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley) said they had never seen such a fountain as this: no sir, 
not even at San Jose or in the San Joaquin. At Wynema we 
had the pleasure of showing them a still more powerful stream 
boiling from the sands of the sea; but it is piped up and ru 
into the ocean, and does not show to advantage. Since our 
last visit here, a fine warehouse has been put up by T. R } 
Bard, connecting with the wharf. It has all the conveniences 
for speedy and safe shipments, and was well filled with grain 
The wonder is, whence comes all this produce this year. Our 
friends, Gilbert & Barnard, have been extending their busi- 
ness. They seem to be doing a good business, and deserve it. 
Wynema is not improving rapidly this unpropitious season, 
but will beyond question under ordinary and more favorable 
circumstances. From here we went easterly several miles, 
and find that next to the coast considerable barley, &c. has 
been produced. Thence across the plain to the Limekil 
crossing of the river and home. 

We consider this Colonia country one of the best regions 
on the coast; and though everything now wears a look of 
desolation, the time is not distant when no place will sur 
pass it in appearance or productions. 


SEPTEMBER 14, 1872. 

A travelling correspondent of the Pacific rural press 

makes the following desultory notice of Huenema and vicit- 
ity: 


But this portion of California is worth quarreling about, 
if any part of this terrestrial sphere is that valuable. For al- 
though it has been supposed that wheat would not grow here, 


there has been 30,000 bushels harvested this season; and of 


barley an estimate can be made by the product of 1,000 
acres cultivated by Mr. Leonard, which produced over 800 
tons of clear, threshed grain. 

And then the water, it does one good to imbibe the pure 
sparkling fluid that flows from some of the artesian wells: 
the one at the landing and within 100 yards of the ocean is of 
sufficient force and capacity to raise a column of water in 
aseven inch pipe to the height of eighty feet. 

At Wynema (the orthography of which is yet undeter- 
mined ) a substantial wharf extends into the Pacific Ocean 
1200 feet; and although one feels the throbbings of his 


‘pulse sensibly, yet it is thought to be perfectly safe. 


This landing for steamers is situated east of Anacapa Is- 
land, just where Point Mogu is located by the map makers 
(that landmark being at least five miles east of where it is 
placed by them) and is upon the open coast within full sweep 
of wind and wave; therefore if this father of waters was mis- 
named, the wharf would not stand long. 

There is this advantage at Wynema, however; the corn 
and barley fields come within a few rods of the ocean; and 
they are prolific, and extend for 20 miles along the coast, 
and a still further distance inland. 


OCTOBER 19, 1872. 

A few days ago I took a ‘new departure’, that is I 
took a ride down to Huenema, concluded to see the future 
railroad terminus and have a good time generally. Leaving 
Ventura the dust for the first mile was very deep, and my 
companion came to the conclusion that a good shower of 
tan would prove a decided benefit. The dry grass on both 
sides the road seemed ready to burn at any time. The moun- 
lains on the left with their high, scorched heads gleaming 
trough the mist seemed only to be waiting for a good day's 
tain which would soon compel them to don coats of luxurious 
grasses. Three miles from town we came to the first culti- 
vated fields, those owned by Dr. Eels, which are devoted 
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to barley and corn raising the present season. This place is}ar 
well fenced, has a good house, cistern, barn and other sub-|ihe 
stantial improvements. On the opposite side of the road}no 
thousand of acres of level fertile land is lying idle, or only de-ltre 
voted to pasture. Further along on the north side were fields 
of golden stubble over which the header had passed, clip-|sey 
ping off the long, bearded heads of barley which have al-|we 
ready been threshed, and are now in market. Here and therelbe 
were fields of corn with its long silky ears fast maturing. In]is . 
the distance were large fields of beans and flax. The Santa {ha: 
Clara Canal will soon supply all this beautiful land witkjde 
water for irrigating purposes, which will add materially to its; pa 
value as well as productiveness. gre 
The Santa Clara River is a very long, wide and shallow} art 
stream from which the water has been mostly taken and]be 
used for irrigating. At the road crossing there is only a very} su 
small stream, and from there to the coast it is perfectly dry.}hoi 
The bed of this river is a dreary waste of sand, and in places| fir 
it is nearly a mile wide. On the other side is a wide strip ex-}M: 
tending to the seashore. This is covered with green grass | an 
the year round, affording excellent pasture. Upon this low| 11 
strip grow the only trees in the valley, mostly large cotton-|alo 
woods and willows. Two miles up the river is the Dominguez! rar 
vineyard, while on this side are several handsome farms. Be- | me 
yond this low strip the land rises abruptly ten or twelve feet, ke 
and is a rich black loam. From here the valley extends down | Lit 
the coast about fifteen miles, and is all very rich land. An|Hu 
immense quantity of barley was raised on this side of the]}por 
river the present year. Large fields of stubble glitter in the}ves 
sun; and broad acres of corn rustle in the breeze, soon to be 
harvested and conveyed to market. (Or 
Occasionally an artesian well is seen throwing forth its fing 
cooling torrent of clear limpid water by which grass, garden }mo 
vegetables, flowers, etc. are kept green and fresh. The well }toy 
on the farm of Mr. Saviers has been capped and now flows }nar 
only about an inch stream. This is sufficient to supply water fhay 
for the large amount of stock he has on his farm, as well as 
for house and garden. Whenever more is wanted, it can be 
had by simply turning a faucet. Mr. S. also has a handsome 
line of peper trees along the road in front of his farm which 
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isjare growing splendidly and add much to the appearance of 
b-|the place. Others would do well to follow his example, for 
idjnothing adds so largely to the appearance of a farm as a few 
é-firees. 
ds} ©Huenema is still improving very rapidly, there being 
p-jseveral new buildings in process of construction. The large 
I-]warehouse which was under way some two months ago has 
re}been completed. It is now nearly full of grain, and still more 
Injis arriving daily. The town, besides several new buildings, 
ta thas many other improvements. I noticed several new signs 
th} decorating the different places of business and also a fine 
ts)pair of scales, fixed on the wharf, on which every carload of 
grain may be weighed before being shipped. The mammoth 
Wfartesian well, the first one that was bored in this county, has 
d} been capped and is fixed to flow away in two streams, one to 
‘y}supply the town and the other to run up through the ware- 
y.}house and out to the end of the wharf to be used in case of 
s}fire and for the accommodation of vessels. The large bark 
-/Mary Bella Roberts, D. Trask, Master, was receiving barley 
sand was expected to sail on Tuesday for San Francisco with 
W/11,000 sacks. Mr. D. Roberts, the owner, and his son were 
-/along. A party of ladies and gentlemen went aboard and 
z\rambled about for some time, bringing away with them as 
- mementoes several quills of a large American eagle that was 
t, kept on deck. This vessel was built on the Ohio river at 
n| Little Hocking near Marietta., Ohio. Mr. Roberts thinks that 
n|Huenema is destined to become a place of considerable im- 
€}portance as a shipping port, and thinks that he will send his 
¢}vessel down for another cargo of grain. 
e Business seems to be pretty lively and no doubt will 
continue so for some time. The proprietor of the land is sell- 
S}ing lots very reasonable, and many chances are open to make 
jmoney. The orthography has finally been determined, and 
I town desires to be known at home and abroad by its proper 
‘fame. The post office name is spelled Wynema, but steps 
t{have been taken to have it changed to Huenema. 
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POINT HUENEMA 


JUNE 8, 1872 

Two years ago this very month W. E. Barnard then of 
Ventura, believing that the products of this extensive valley 
must have an outlet at some point south of the Sania Clara 
River, conceived and executed the purpose of establishing a 
shipping point at Wynema and there engaging in the lumber 
trade. Accordingly a cargo of lumber was ordered to be 
shipped to that point while knowing ones shook their heads 
declaring the scheme impracticable (some affirming that 
there was no feasible landing south of the river, others that 
the locality chosen would be inaccessible in the winter sea- 
son on account of the place being invested by impassable 
sloughs, while quidnuncs avowed the town would be sub. 
merged at every high tide). The cargo in due time arrived 
and was discharged in good shape and with dispatch, not- 
withstanding the absence of all appliances. Captain Woods, 
owner of the vessel, who superintended the unloading de- 
clared his preference for Wynema over the Mission. 

About the same time G. S. Gilbert and H. P. Flint er- 
tered into partnership with said W. E. B. for carrying on the 
business of general merchandising, and the Pioneer Store of 
Wynema was then started. The Wynema Lighter Company, 
composed of Charles H. Bailey, W. E. Barnard, Christopher 
Christensen and Daniel Dempsey, the following month es- 
tablished lighters and appliances at Wynema; and arrange- 
ments were made for the monthly visit of the steamer Kalo- 
rama. On the 20th she steamed into port; and some fifty tons 
of grain were shipped on board, and several tons of general 
merchandise discharged in good order and with more dis- 
patch than had ever been attained at the Mission as stated 
by Captain Harloe. Thus the fact of Wynema as a shipping 
point was established, the croakings of the envious and ill- 
wishers to the contrary notwithstanding. 

From this date onward the Kalorama paid regular 
monthly visits, discharging and taking on freights, and up- 
wards of sixty thousand sacks of grain were delivered on 
board the steamer and sail vessels during the first year. Two 
winters have come and gone, but the prophesied submer- 
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gence of the town has not occurred; and the people of the 
valley have, at all seasons without interruption, made daily 
visits to the place; and while teams and pedestraians have 
mired down in the main thoroughfare of our Ventura metro- 
polis, Wynema has gone dry shod. 

Last summer T. R. Bard & Co. erected a substantial 
wharf and warehouse with a rail track from the latter to 
the end of the former, some 900 feet. The wharf is enclosed 
with a substantial railing on either side, and is furnished with 
pens and corrals affording excellent facilities to the shipment 
of livestock on board of steamers or sail vessels which lie 
alongside in safety. At the shore end of the wharf the finest 
artesian well in the United States has been sunk, furnishing 
aconstant flow of upwards of a million gallons of pure water 
every twenty-four hours. The amount of grain that will be 
shipped this season from this point will more than cover the 
cost of the construction of the wharf. 

The growth of the town has unfortunately been retarded 
on account of conflicting claims to the town site: W. E. Bar- 
nard claiming the same by occupation and the U. S. Preemp- 
tion Laws, and under the State Possessory Act; while T. R. 
Bard lays claim to the same as a part of the Colonia Rancho. 
Under the decision of Secretary Cox on the 16th of June 
1870 the town site lies outside of the rancho, being more than 
‘three (3) league from the mouth of the Santa Clara River” 
which is the coast limit of the rancho under said decision. 
Last year an attempt was made in the District Court to eject 
the parties in possession by the party representing the ran- 
cho, which effort signally failed. Subsequently an attempt at 
orcible possession by the erection of enclosures at night, 
supported by an array of Henry rifles; but a few hatchets in 
the hands of the party in possession, assisted by his friends 
under the broad light of the noonday sun, soon demolished 
i work of forcible entry while the ‘Henrys’ discreetly hung 
ire, 

Since then an effort has been made to get a rehearing of 
the case and a reversal by his successor. This endeavor has 
thus for been unavailing. Meanwhile parties wishing to lo- 
cate at Wynema have been deterred by this conflict of title. 
However by mutual consent between the parties in contro- 
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versy the town has at length been laid off into town lots and 
blocks; and persons now wishing to invest and locate can do 
so by arranging with each claimant, who offers to lease on 


favorable terms, with the privilege of purchase when the } 


question of title is settled. 

In accordance with this arrangement Messrs. Detroy 
Bros. & Co., butchers; Messrs. Caldwell & White, Despain & 
Barnett, saloon keepers; L. Cerf & Co., merchants; and Wm. 
Judkins, hotel keeper, have erected or have in course of 
erection buildings for their respective pursuits while it is re- 
ported that Messrs. Edwards and Brown and others of your 
place are designing to branch out here their respective trades. 


L. Cerf & Co. have opened their new store (30 by 50) with 7 


a well-selected stock of goods; while the old Pioneer Store 
(formerly of Gilbert, Barnard & Co., now belonging to Flint & 
Gilbert) although unpretentious in appearance, is stocked to 
overflowing with everything that one would expect to find 
in a country store and from the crowds which throng the 


old store one would judge Flint & Gilbert have nothing to ¢ 


fear from competition. It is only to be regretted that they 
have not a more commodious building in which to display 
their fine assortment. Mr. Judkins is erecting a hotel (26 by 
40, two stories high) which is an improvement long needed. 
This will afford comfortable accommodation for a patronage 
which is daily increasing under the skilful supervision of Mrs. 
Judkins who, as a hostess, is unsurpassed. Those wishing to 
be served to a good meal with tidy surroundings are hereby 
commended to Mr. and Mrs. Judkins. 

Opposite the hotel W. E. Barnard, claimant to the town 
site, is about to erect a two-story building (40 by 50) with 
two stores below (one for his own use and one to rent) and 


a hall for general gatherings, while just outside the town | 


limits he has nearly completed a fine residence to which next 
week he removes his family from their home at the Mission. 

There is yet needed at Wynema a harness shop, wagon 
shop, tin shop, shoe shop and drug store; while a lawyer, doc- 
tor and school teacher would here find a field for remunera- 
tive labor. We have no need for a carpet-bagger politician, 
unless he be a thorough-going Greeley man, in which event 
we might make him chairman of our Greeley Club. 
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Street Scene 


JUNE 29, 1872. 
A brief visit on Thursday confirmed the reports of the 
ealthy improvements of this growing place. Several build- 
ings have been erected and others are in process of erection. 
To the already commodious shipping warehouse, Mr. Bard 
is erecting an addition 66x200 feet, which will make it one 
of the largest on the coast. He has also put up a set of hay 
scales that will weight from a pound to twenty tons. 
Gilbert & Flint have made large and handsome additions 
to their store building, and have also increased their stock to 
one of the largest in the county. Cerf & Co. have also a 
splendid stock in their new and fine store. Mr. Cerf is also 
just completing a fine dwelling house. W. S. Judkins’ new 
hotel is nearly finished and is already occupied. It will be 
a credit to the place. D. D. McCoy of Saticoy informs us 
that he has bought lots in Wynema, and will at once begin 
the erection of a hotel and blacksmithing establishment. Wm. 
Bamett & Co. have just finished a fine saloon. W. E. Barnard 
as moved into his fine dwelling, and has converted the old 
Judkins hotel into a land and lumber office. His stock of 
lumber is large, and both the land and lumber trade lively. 
V. 16, no. 4, p. 15-16 Gird Percy recalls Henry Pinney Flint 
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All-in-all Wynema bears as healthy a business appearance 
as its most sanguine friends could desire. 


SEPTEMBER 14, 1872. 
This town is improving very rapidly; and if it keeps on 
at the present rate, it will soon become a very respectable 
sized shipping point. There is now located here the following 
places of business: two general merchandise stores, one kept 
by L. Cerf & Co. and the other, the Pioneer Store, by Gilbert 
& Flint; one grocery store by Roudebush & Browning; a fruit 
and confectionery store; two lumber yards, one belonging to 
W. E. Barnard and the other to W. G. Hughs; a hotel by D. 
D. McCoy and restaurant by Mrs. Judkins; two saloons, one 
by Barnett & Miller and the other by Tom D’Spain; a livery 
stable, hay yard, two blacksmith shops, a barber shop, car- 
penter shop, private school and quite a number of dwellings. 
It is to have a large roomy drug store, the building being 
nearly ready for the reception of its first invoice. For ship- 
ping facilities it can boast as many advantages as any place 
on the open seaboard south of San Francisco. Its new wharf 
and ample warehouses will be of great benefit to shippers. 
The steamer Kalorama and all ae having occasion to stop 
here lie alongside and receive or discharge cargo with perfect 
ease. The schooner Little River is now discharging lumbet 
for W. E. Barnard, and will be through in a day or two. For 
water I need scarcely allude to that “monster artesian well 
which you spoke of a week or two ago as having “stopped 
flowing,” in which you were mistaken for it still continues 
to pour forth as pure a stream as ever it did. Times are quite 
brisk here just now. Large quantities of grain and produce 
are daily coming in, some for shipment and a part for storage. 
The business houses all seem to be doing well, and every- 
body's countenance wears a smile. | 
Mr. J. H. Clark, the gentlemanly bookkeeper at the Pi- 
oneer Store, has received the appointment to postmaster at 
this place and hereafter we will receive our mails in due form 
from that gentleman. 
Quite a nice trial of horse speed was witnessed here last 
Saturday, which resulted in the changing hands of several 


hundred dollars. 
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The new warehouse which was commenced some time 
ago is rapidly approaching completion, and will probably 
be ready for the reception of grain in a few weeks. 


SEPTEMBER 21, 1872. 
‘Wynema is now non est and ‘Huenema’ in the ascen- 
dant, with T. R. B. on the summit. I wish very modestly to 
protest against that latter orthography: first, because no one 
but a pioneer or a Spaniard can pronounce it, much less 
spell it; and secondly, because the post office for the place 
is Wynema (so recorded in the postal department) and 
much difficulty and delay occurs in the transmission of let- 
ters and other mail matter through adherence to the old Span- 
ish name. I think the press ( do not refer to your Santa Bar- 
bara contemporary merely, but to the Signal and the en- 
tire publishing fraternity on the coast) ought to insist that 
our little town by the seashore be known abroad as it is at 
home, as ‘Wynema’ or ‘Ynema’ and not ‘Hu-e-ne-my’ (Hue- 
nema ) as 999 of every 1000 would pronounce it. Send “Hue- 
nema on to the N.Y. Tribune and ask old Horace what he 
knows about it. 
Our people here and hereabouts have been stirred to 
their depths by the astounding intelligence that notwith- 
standing Secretary Cox's decision two years since, Secretary 
Delano has reversed said decision and decided that the en- 
tire valley south of the Santa Clara River is and of right ought 
to be within the limits of the Colonia Rancho. A most in- 
iquitous decision think we all; yet the general disposition 
seems to be to acquiesce, and give up further strife in the 
matter. If Mr. Bard, as representing the grant, preserves a 
iberal and generous course towards the settlers and permits 
those in occupation to remain (giving them a show to pur- 
chase the land at a reasonable figure, allowing them ample 
time to do so that they can meet current expenses and not 
have their noses kept down on the grindstone constantly in 
making payment for the land) it is my opinion that they will 
willingly give up the fight and apply themselves with renew- 
ed industry to a thorough development of the resources of 
this valley. They will require an extension of time in making 
a final payment on the land. The past two years have been 
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very severe on them, owing to the drouth. Most of them 
commenced the year in debt, and some will not extricate 
themselves this year; but still they are attached to the valley 
and wish to remain; and as it is decided that the land be- 
longs to T. R. Bard & Co. instead of government as they had 
hoped, they are willing to rent or purchase if they can do so 
on such terms as will leave them enough for the support of 
themselves and families and give them a chance to make im- 
provements from time to time. There does not seem to be, 
nor has there ever been, any hostility to T. R. Bard; but on 
the contrary the almost universal remark has been, “If the 
land is his, I do not want unless I can rent or buy it’. But 
the conviction and hope has been that the land belonged to 
Uncle Sam, especially since the decision of Secretary Cox. 
This recent decision, however, the majority seem disposed to 
accept as a finality; and if a liberal policy is adopted by those 
in whose favor it is decided, the Santa Clara Valley south 
will enter upon a career of prosperity such as her most en- 
thusiastic admirers have hardly dared predict. This year 
nearly a half million sacks of barley and corn will be gathered 
within her limits. Another year with the knowledge ac- 
quired of the capabilities of the soil and the proper mode of 
culture, together with increased industry stimulated largely 
by the settlement of this land in dispute, the yield may rea- 
sonably be estimated at three quarters if not a full million 
centals. 

Our town is steadily progressing. It is worthy of public 
mention that T. R. B. has generously pledged $400 towards 
the erection of the public school house which we hope to 
have under way before another month. 
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THe FIGHT FOR HUENEME WHARF 


By W.H. Hutchinson 


Rancho EI Rio de Santa Clara 6 La Colonia was the 
name it gained in 1837 when Mexico granted the nameless 
tract to eight worthy soldiers of the Company of Santa Bar- 
bara. The grant was as generous as its name: eleven leagues, 
48.833 acres mas 6 menos between the ringing Conejo Hills 
on the east, the Old Conejo Road on the north, and 
the surging surf on the south and ‘west between Mugu 
Lagoon and the mouth of the Santa Clara River. Today, 
geographers call it the Oxnard Plain and know it for one 
of the richest, most productive of all California’s agricultural 
provinces with a deep water harbor at its very door. The 
site of today’s harbor approximates the spot where, in earlier 
times, men wrote a little known chapter in the turbulent his- 
tory of the California clash between the American frontier 
doctrine of free land for the squatting and the Hispanic heri- 
tage of privately held land grants. 

The bone of contention was a triangular piece of La 
Colonia whose apex is called Camarillo today. The diseno ot 
the grant called for its eastern boundary to run southerly from 
Round Mountain until it struck the sea near Mugu Lagoon. 
Those who had begun to squat amidst the mustard as early 
as 1869 held that the line ran southwesterly from Round 
Mountain to strike the shore at Point Hueneme. The area 
involved aggregated 17,000 acres, a prize worth fighting to 
have or hold. The opposing factions were led by Thomas R. 
Bard and William E. Barnard. | 

Bard was a stocky, square-built Pennsylvanian of twenty- 
nine who held title to La Colonia in trust for its legal owner, 
Thomas A. Scott of Philadelphia. Scott had acquired owner- 
ship in 1864 together with other properties in what are now 
Ventura and Los Angeles counties totaling some 268,000 
acres. Bard had come to California earily in 1865 to drill for 
dil on the Ojai, an -ill-starred venture that had attracted 
Scott’s speculative tendencies to California real estate. After 
the oil dream faded, Bard stayed on as Scott’s personal rep- 
resentative in charge of all his properties and he had seen very 
early the possibilities of developing La Colonia. He had 
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seen, too, the necessity for a wharf near Point Hueneme to 
provide an outlet for the produce of the region. San Fran- 
cisco was the major grain market those days and the sea 
was the only road by which to reach it. It had taken him 
almost six years to convince T. A. Scott that a wharf was a 
good investment and the key to the land’s development. 

The settlers, “squatters in Bard's lexicon, were fortu- 
nate in having Barnard to lead them. His trail had led him 
ever west after graduation from Dartmouth College until he 
became the first, formal president of the infant University 
of Washington at Seattle. Thereafter he had served some 
years as Deputy Collector of Customs at Port Townsend be- 
fore his steps turned towards southern California where his 
brother had settled down to writing letters extolling the cli- 
mate. Barnard’s education, his government service and his 
eloquence, plus the fact that he opened a general store in 
the disputed triangle close to Point Hueneme brought him 
the leadership of the Settlers League who had carried their 
dispute over the boundaries to the General Land Office for 
adjudication. 

Bard was no stranger to violence. South Mountain and 
Antietam had seen to that. He was accustomed to direct ac- 
tion. No man could boss a rough-and-tumble drilling crew 
without it. But Bard was a man inclined by instinct and 
training to regard the law as a sacred vehicle for the settle- 
ment of disputes. He had made no efforts to dispossess the 
squatters nor to exact crop rentals pending settlement of the 
case by the authorities to whom it had been referred. And 
yet in the small hours of May 16, 1871 he led a little knot of 
men across the knee-high, lush spring growth, riding pur- 
posefully towards a point on the beach just below Point 
Hueneme and hard by Barnard’s store. With him were two 
veterans of his Ojai crew, A. J. Salisbury and William S. 
Riley, and two Californios, Ramon Ayala and Jesus Valdez, 
who called him Don Tomds and gave him the respect they 
reserved for men who knew and could handle horseflesh. 
These four were armed with sixteen-shot Henry rifles; Bard 
carried his favorite bear gun, a Model 1866 Winchester. In 
addition, Bard carried two Colt’s Navy model pistols. They 
had cold meat and bread in their saddlebags. 
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Bard had made no secret of his plan to build a wharf 
near Point Hueneme. Lumber had been thrown overside 
from a schooner a few weeks earlier and stacked on the 
beach. A primitive pile driver had been contrived by Salis- 
bury and skidded onto the site. The Ventura newspaper 
had reported all these moves in detail and they had met no 
opposition from the squatters. In their eyes Bard was as en- 
titled to squat on the public domain as were they, or any 
other free-born American. The fact that he intended to build 
a wharf was not of itself an assertion that he claimed title to 
the land involved, about four acres. Things might have 
rocked along without unseemly violence had not Bard been 
advised by his attorney, Charles Fernald of Santa Barbara, 
that he should establish ‘constructive possession’ of the wharf 
site by fencing it on the three land sides and, thus, assert his 
claim to title of the disputed area of which the wharf site was 
a part. Even in those days lawyers could involve a man in 
trouble while remaining at a distance. 

Bard and his men hit the beach about four o'clock, the 
sea chill raw in the air, unsaddled and hobbled their horses, 
built a fire and waited for working light. By the time the 
sun had burned off the morning mist, they were filling the 
air with the inspiring sounds of work in progress: ring of 
hammer, clink of shovel, earthy ejaculation as a man smashed 
a finger or speared himself with a redwood splinter. The 


. fence was not horse-high, hog proof and bull-strong. It was | 


just a token fence: two lathy redwood boards spiked to posts 
set at distances that fit the boards. The first few panels of 
fence carried the builders up and off the beach. onto the flat 
expanse in full view of the residents of Barnard's store. Bard 
had been prepared to discuss his actions with Barnard should 
the latter come out to question him. What he had not counted 
upon was the coincidence that this was the very day for 
which Barnard had called a meeting of the Settlers League 
at his place of business. The fence builders soon became 
aware of a growing number of men clustered about the store. 
They went on working, moving their rifles along the com- 
pleted fence behind them, bringing their horses inside the 
completed portion of the fence as another precautionary 
measure. Their job was to finish the fence before dark came 
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and not to borrow trouble. As it developed, they did not 
S} have to borrow trouble. It came to them. 
a A straggling crowd of some sixty men, variously armed, 
§ moved out from the store towards the fence with Barnard in 
% the lead. Bard picked up his Winchester and moved for- 
4 ward to meet him, keeping inside the fence. What Barnard 
“4 yelled at Bard is unrecorded. Bard’s reply, in essence, was 
simply that if Barnard led an assault in force against the 
fence, he would be the first man to drop. Barnard stopped 
his followers and came forward alone. Bard leaned his rifle 
against the fence and waited. Barnard threw his weight into 
the top board of a fence panel, broke it into splinters and 
stepped inside. Bard grappled with him and threw him 
back outside. The squatters surged forward with an angry 
growl and ebbed back as they saw the Henry rifles of the 
fence crew leveled at them. Barnard dusted himself off and 
rejoined his followers. 

Up to this point, the happenings had followed with 
reasonable fidelity the script of a so-called adult Western 
on television. The remainder of the encounter followed a 
true-to-life pattern, a pattern very common in the West-That- 
? Was because it stemmed from the fact that every man on 
both sides knew that there was a very good chance of some- 
one being damaged, permanently, if things got out of hand. 

The fence building went on apace and the squatters 
™ threw a picket line around its perimeter, keeping a respect- 
able distance. Some of the more warlike did fashion a noose 
on the end of a rope and threw it over the crossbar of a 
framework they had erected where it swayed idly to and 
fro in the offshore breeze. The sun threw the Channel Islands 
MI into silhouettes as it disappeared below the rim of the sea, 
WA highlighting the peak of Old Boney to the east, and the dark- 
SY ness rushed towards the shore as it seems to do along that 
coast. Bard and his men, by now fenced in on three sides 
with the sea at their back, retreated onto the beach where 
they could not be skylighted by anyone with intent to snipe 
at them. They eschewed a fire for the same reason and set- 
tled down to spend a chilly night. 

y In a further deviation from the standard script, Bard 
and Barnard got togtther the next morning and agreed to 
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settle their differences by giving bonds, not trading bullets. 
No matter which side emerged victorious in the land case, the 
victor was pledged to sell the lands claimed by the others to 
them at a reasonable price. In Bard’s case he agreed, if 
victorious, to allow the squatters full value for the improve- 
ments they had made on their claims. In the meantime, 
there would be no interference with the building of the 
wharf which both sides well knew was essential to the fi- 
nancial success of anything save subsistence farming on La 
Colonia. 

The wharf opened for business within two months, the 
first major structure of its kind between Santa Cruz and 
San Pedro and for many years thereafter Hueneme ranked as 
the second largest grain shipping port between Bering Strait 
and Cape Horn. The boundary dispute was settled in Bard's 
favor the following year and most of the squatters became 
purchasers, finding Bard’s terms to be as fair as he had 
pledged they would be. Some few, born restless perhaps 
or simply unable to grasp the fact that they would have to 
pay for land, moved on. Among these fiddle-footed gentry 
was Newman Haynes ‘Old Man’ Clanton and his sons who 
gained a conditional immortality in the folklore of the West 
by their contentions in Arizona Territory with the brothers 
Earp. 

A grace note to the whole affair was sounded in 1900 
when the state legislature elected T. R. Bard to the post of 
United States Senator from California. Shortly thereafter, 
the Ventura Free Press printed an open letter from a then 
resident of Alameda County: “The good wishes of our best 
citizens are extended to Mr. Bard and from none more cor- 
dially than from the undersigned, notwithstanding some pet- 
sonal controversy between us in the early days of Hueneme. 
Personal differences aside, I have always held in high re- 
gard the eminent abilities of your foremost citizen. 

Very Respectfully, 
W. E. Barnard.” 
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RIVALRY WITH LOS ANGELES: 
PORTSITE FOR THE SOUTHERN MINES 


By David W. Hill 


Cerro Gordo was an important name to Venturans a 
century ago. This mining camp located in the Inyo Moun- 
taines, 275 miles north of Los Angeles was pouring forth sil- 
ver-lead bullion at a prodigous rate. All of the ore pro- 
duced in the Owens Valley and the Kern River mines was 
hauled south by mule teams, placed aboard cars of the Los 
Angeles and San Pedro Railroad and carried to the seaport 
at Wilmington. There it was lightered to steamers standing 


» two miles offshore. These ships took it to San Francisco 


where the lead and silver were separated at the Selby Smel- 
ter. All the machinery, goods, hay and grain, etc. required by 
the settlements of the Owens River country came from the 
farms of Los Angeles County or through its port. This trade 
was most lucrative to the merchants and businessmen there. 
The community leaders and businessmen of Ventura 
Township early realized the important of this commerce. In 
Oil, land and politics W. H. Hutchinson tells of Thomas R. 
Bard’s interest. As resident manager for Thomas A. Scott's 
vast land holdings of the La Colonia plain he reported in 
1867 of the need for a wharf at Point Huenema (sic) to 
serve local needs and tap the trade of the Inyo and Tulare 
regions, then enjoyed by Los Angeles. Col. Scott took no 
action: however, the idea remained with Bard. A Hueneme 
Lighter Company had begun operations in May 1870; and on 
February 20, 1871 he incorporated the Hueneme Wharf and 
Lighter Company. On April 10, 1871 Scott approved Bard's 
plan to construct a wharf and construction began in May. 
The Ventura Signal took note of the wharf in its first is- 
sue, and traced its progress: “We have been too busy in 
the hurry of getting out our paper to visit this important 
point in our county for some time. We hear nothing but fair 
report of its prospective future, and among other things that 
it is soon to have a wharf. Messrs. Gilbert & Barnard have 
shipped a large amount of produce the past season, and it 
continues a favored point with the farmers of the region for 
shipping’. (April 22, 1871) 
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Hueneme Wharf 


“It is now a fixed fact that our neighbors at Wynema are 
to have a wharf. Thos. R. Bard, Esq. is now landing at that 
place the material for a first class 1,000-foot structure, with 
preserved piles. This will afford the peoples of the Colonia 
and that region of the country shipping facilities that will 
prove of great value; while (individually) confessing to the 
least bit of envy, we extend our hearty congratulations.” 

(May 20, 1871) 

‘The Wynema wharf is under full headway, and will be 
completed inside of ninety days.” (May 27, 1871) 

“The wharf at Wynema had reached 350 feet on Mon- 
day, planking and track laid. It is expected it will be com- 
pleted in three weeks.” (July 1, 1871) 

“The wharf at Wynema is extended out about 750 feet. 
Only 150 feet more will be added for the present, when it 
will be ready for use.” (July 22, 1871) 

“The wharf at Wynema is now completed. Capt. Har- 
loe, who ran his steamer along side of it Tuesday, says it is 
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stauch and reliable, and that henceforward the occupation 
of lighterman is gone. The Kalorama put off 20,000 feet of 
lumber and thirteen tons of merchanise in fifty-five minutes. 
The people of Wynema and vicinity have good cause to re- 
joice. (August 5, 1871) 

On August 16, 1871 the Los Angeles Daily news ran a 
letter from a resident of San Francisco, a portion of which is 
repeated here: “The steamer Pacific, Capt. Conner com- 
manding, left San Diego and San Pedro a day ahead of 
time .. . As we neared the mouth of the Santa Clara below 
San Buenaventura, I was surprised to see a long wharf pro- 
iecting far out to sea. From shipboard it seems an excellent 
piece of carpentry, and I was told by Capt. Conner that it 
runs out into very deep water. From him I also learned that 
the firm of Goodall & Nelson of this city proposes to run a 
steamer from here directly to that point with a view to con- 
nect with wagon trains to Soledad and the Cerro Gordo dis- 
tricts, and this firm offered to deliver all base bullion from 


* these mines for $10 less per ton than the present freighters. 


Looking at the wharf the old quotation naturally came up 
about fools rushing in where wise men fear to tread for of 
course it has no protection from a southwester, and_ the 
chances are greatly in favor of the whole structure washing 
ashore in some great storm. Yet we all know that oft times 
the bold and venturous triumph; and if these parties are able 
. to show that during the summer months of the year they can 
do what they undertake, that is, deliver bullion at the reduc- 
tion works in this city for $10 less than is now laid down upon 
the wharf for, and do the same for freight at Soledad, Lone 
Pine and Cerro Gordo, does it not follow that quite a blow 
will be struck at the prosperity of Los Angeles mechanics? 
| Will not many of them have to change their location or see 
others take their business from them? It fancy that those 
who may chance to glance over this will say phoo! The Wil- 
mington breakwater is our sheet anchor: that built or con- 
structed, and Los Angeles is secure. But admitting the break- 
water finished in good style, is it likely to be any more secure 
than this wharf? And even if ’tis as secure and firm as the 
eternal hills or the Rock of Gibraltar, and it yet cost $10 a 
ton more to carry bullion from the mines to San Francisco, 
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via Los Angeles, than by the San Buenaventura route, what 
will avail?” 

By September 7 the Los Angeles Daily star felt it ap- 
propriate to raise doubts about the seaworthiness of the 
wharf at Hueneme: “Wynema (the city that is to be) is sit- 
uated on the coast about 16 miles this side of San Buena- 
ventura, and is the would be rival of Los Angeles in the mat- 
ter of the trade to and from the Owens’ River country. From 
a recent arrival we learn: that as the title of the land upon 
which the city is to build is in dispute, no town site has been 
laid off; so there is no harbor, but that a magnificent wharf 
1,200 feet long has been built, right through the surf to 18 
feet water at high tides; that the day before our informant 
left (last Thursday) a schooner tried all day to get along 
side of the wharf, but failed although the wind was light and 
fair; that a very heavy swell prevails along that portion of 
the coast, and will interfere greatly with the loading or dis- 
charging of vessels from the wharf; that with but little wind, 
the heavy surf dashes showers of spray several feet higher 
than the top of the wharf; that in rough weather the wharf 
will be either entirely washed away by the waves or com- 
pletely swept by them.” 

To this blast the Signal retorted on September 9: 
“There's a picture for you, or citizens of Wynema! Dost see 
thyselves as others see thee? Thou presumptious ‘would be 
rival’ of the inland city of the orange groves! If old ocean is 
so furious, can't you take that ‘1,200’ foot wharf down to San 
Pedro and anchor it inside of that ‘breakwater’? If the whart 
would be no safer, ‘that city of the angels’ would be or at 
least they wouldn't feel so uneasy about it.” 

The Signal ran an interesting letter on September 23 
from a resident of Hueneme, a portion of which is reproduced 
here: “Wynema still lives notwithstanding the toot from the 
horn of our recent Los Angeles visitors, heralding the down- 
fall of the wharf recently erected here and depicting in fear- 
ful colors the dangers that beset this place as a shipping 
point. 

“While we are ready to admit that Old Neptune is not at 
all times as placid in his moods here as in some sequestered 
bays and inlets, yet the old sea god is in the main propitious 
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as is evidenced today in the fact that the steamer Kalorama 
from San Francisco lay quietly at her moornings all night 
alongside the wharf; and this morning over three thousand 
(3,000) sacks of barley, corn and mustard were stored away; 
and after planting two heavy anchors and buoys abreast of 
of the wharf to tie to at seasons when the sea may be espec- 
ially rough, the whistle was blown and she steamed away, 
carrving the good wishes of the valley and some 10 or more 
not only to the excellent facilities here afforded for shipping 
passengers from Wynema, who will gladly bear testimony 
of produce and livestock and the landing of merchandise, but 
also to the many attractions of the extensive and fertile val- 
ley and adjacent country tributary to the much abused ship- 
ping point and contemptible rival of Los Angeles, Wynema.” 

The alarm expressed in the Los Angeles Daily star for 
September 27 can be seen in part as follows: “From 
time to time we have called attention to the import- 
ance of retaining this trade among us here in Los An- 


 geles, but very little heed has been given to our warnings. 


At last the time has come when an active oppostition to Los 
Angeles has arisen, in the persons of the wealthy land hold- 
ers who own the landing of Wynema in Santa Barbara (Coun- 
ty). We present the following considerations to the people 
of this city, and ask them whether it is their intention to do 
anything to retain the trade among them. 

“Mr. J. Brady, the manager of the Swansea works at 
Cerro Gordo and who has taken the contract to deliver the 
bullion from the Belshaw and Beaudry furnaces, thus con- 
trolling all the ore produced at Cerro Gordo states that ‘It is 
necessary that some action be taken by the citizens of Los 
Angeles in order to keep that trade here; that from what- 
ever point the bullion is shipped the return freight will be 
compelled to go back over the same route; that at San Buena- 
ventura they are prepared to handle bullion at less freight 
than here, and that it is useless to talk about having no har- 
bor there, &c., as they have a wharf which seems to answer 
the purpose and responsible parties are willing to enter into 
contracts to deliver the bullion at San Francisco from that 
point, cheaper than from here; and even should the wharf 
prove a failure, their facilities for lighterage are fully equal 
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to San Pedro. 

“Another matter which seems to be overlooked by the 
citizens of Los Angeles is that this diversion of trade to Wy- 
nema is in the hands of parties fully able and willing to car- 
ry it through, and thus take the trade from this city and take 
it for good. The only point which decides whether that road 
shall have its terminous at Wynema or this city is the course 
the freight to and from Cerro Gordo may take; and if the par- 
ties and interests here, which include every citizen in the 
county, will make an effort, the entire trade of that section 
will be inevitably secured here and in a short time the bulk 
of the Arizona trade would follow it. Otherwise that trade 
would find its way to Wynema or San Buenaventura, eighty 
miles nearer to San Francisco than this point. 

“A meeting was held last night at the Bella Union Hotel 
to take the foregoing matters into consideration. There were 
about thirty of the substantial business men present. Gov- 
ernor Downey was called to the chair, and stated the object of 
the meeting, viz: to see how the Cerro Gordo and Owens 
River freight may be lost or retained by the people of Los 
Angeles. Mr. Brady said that the transportation would 
amount to $500,000 per vear, and that he could save $25,000 
per year by carrving his freight to San Buenaventura. Mr. 
Hewitt said that Mr. Brady could contract to have his freight 
taken from the landing at San Buenaventura for $4 per ton, 
that from Wilmington the cost was $5.50 per ton. He further 
said that there were now 800 miles and 125 men engaged in 
this. freighting business. Mr. Peel spoke respecting the sea 
freight to San Francisco. On hundred forty thousand dol- 
lars, outside of Los Angeles, had been subscribed to buy a 
steamer. The business men of Los Angeles had signed no 
agreement to patronize an oppostion steamer. He said that 
heavy freight could be profitably carried from Wilmington to 
San Francisco for $2.50 per ton and return freight for $4.00 
with passage at $10. Mr. Hewitt moved that the chair ap- 
point a committee of three to consult with the supervisors, 
and learn what they will do in aid of the work. Messrs. Hew- 
itt, Wright and Griffin were appointed; the chairman was 
added to the committee. This committee was instructed to 
correspond with the L. A. & S. P. R. R. Co. and the Steam 
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Navigation Company, and learn if the charges on freight will 
not be reduced by these companies.” 

On September 30 the Los Angeles Daily star had infor- 
mation of the counter offer of the businessmen of Ventura: 
“The enterprising businessmen of Wynema have, since the 
movement in this city to retain over this route the Owens’ 
River and Cerro Gordo freight, made a further reduction on 
the charge of freight from that place to San Francisco. Mr. 
Brady was informed on Thursday last by good and responsi- 
ble parties that his freight would be received from his wag- 
ons, and delivered in San Francisco for $3.50 per ton, in- 
cluding lighterage if any should be required. If the rail- 
road company and the merchants of this city do not bestir 
themselves in a more efficient manner than that of simply 
appointing committees, the bullion freight may slip through 
their fingers. And let it be remembered that over whatever 
route the bullion goes, there will also go all the return freight 
from San Francisco to the Owens’ River country as well as 
the purchases required to be made in this southern part of 
the state for that market and the outlays for current expenses 
of the freight and carrying business growing out of that trade. 
We say to the business men and merchants of Los Angeles, 
to be forewarned is to be forearmed’.” 

Apparently the editor of the Signal took Brady at his 
word when he said he would continue to send the bullion 
through Los Angeles if freight rates to San Francisco would 
be $4 per ton. On September 30 the following article ap- 
peared in the Signal foretelling defeat for Ventura: “For 
some months past there has been a quiet but earnest con- 
tention between this place and Los Angeles for the trade be- 
tween the Cerro Gordo mines and San Francisco. For pru- 
dential reasons but little in regard to the matter has been 
made public. The stake being played for was a valuable one 
as the business men of Los Angeles better know than do 
most person here, who have not had the same chance to 
judge of its magnitude. We do not propose giving now all the 
facts of the case, but shall do so in the future. We have said, 
and again affirm, that we have no fears of the final result. 
Los Angeles has the advantage in population, wealth and 
personal influence. She has the advantage of having had this 
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trade from its inception, and has felt as the press of that place 
has time and again urged that it is to her present prosperity 
a matter of almost vital importance. This is proven too by 
the tenacious, death grip with which she holds on to it. She 
may and probably will hold it temporarily but for any pro- 
tracted period, never. With all her prestige, with all her ac- 
quired advantages, with her mightiest and most commend- 
able efforts, she may retain it temporarily but at a cost greater 
than its intrinsic value; there can be no relaxation without 
its loss and the people there will perhaps soon learn that they 
have shouldered a load that they can not stand up under, 
however willing. 

“When the opposition steamer was on and when freight 
was being carried at a third of its present cost, the business 
men of this place stepped in and offered to carry the bullion 
being shipped to San Francisco via Los Angeles at an annual 
saving to the mine owners of many thousands of dollars, and 
that too at a figure that would have left the proposers a hand- 
some margin for profit fleeced. Parties here stand ready now 
to contract to carry all bullion and ore from here to San 
Francisco for three dollars and a quarter a ton. But if this is 
not now a saving, it certainly was then; and we yet have 
the great, and not to be overcome, advantage of a much 
shorter and better road. Now in view of this fact, the con- 
clusion to be drawn cannot be otherwise than this: either 
the shippers are now losing money, or the mine owners were 
then and are now being fleeced.” 

Evidently the business men of Los Angeles met Brady’s 
demands about October 10. The Inyo Independent for Oc- 
tober 14 was the first paper to anounce the news: “Mr. 
James Brady of the O. L. S. L. Co. arrived home last Tues- 
day. We understand that for the present the bullion will be 
shipped via Los Angeles, and that the Swansea works will 
shortly start up.” 
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EARLY DAYS IN HUENEME 
By F. L. Fairbanks 


My father and his family moved from Ventura to Hue- 
neme early in April 1881. As Assistant Wharfinger he was 


' in charge of the wharf and warehouses. A house had been 


built for us by Thomas R. Bard on the southeast corner of 
two blocks which he owned, and that ran west to Hueneme’s 
first school. It was originally a one-story, one-room (and 


_ one-teacher ) building; but later was extended to two rooms, 
_ probably about 1885. My first year in school was 1882. 


—_— 


a 


Across the streets (Fourth and Main) lived Grandpa 
Dunn and his wife with his son Joe on the east side and 
his daughter on the west. The Joe Dunns had five children, 
each about the size of one of our family: Stella, Oliver, 
Laura, Josephine and Anna. Mrs. McFarland was the daugh- 
ter of Grandpa Dunn and she had two children, Mabel and 
Emest; later the McFarlands moved out and the Dewars 
moved in. 

Running parallel to Main was Broad Street whose east- 
er continuation was the usual road to the Conejo. On the 
south side of Broad Street there were no houses east of the 
schoolhouse as Mr. Bard owned both blocks between it and 
Fourth Street. On the north side going west were the Wood- 
ruff Family of a father, mother and three children: the son 
was an adult and the two daughters were ‘Bagy and Le- 
Wanee. During the Cleveland Administration Mr. Woodruff 
became Postmaster and the girls ran the post office. The 
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Pitts House 


next house was the Dad Pitts family; all were adults except 
John and Jim, both in school with us. Dad Pitts had the lo- 
cal livery stable. For some years the person who ran the 
stable carried the mail to Montalvo after the railroad arrived 
in 1887. The next two houses were occupied by brothers-in- 
law, Mitchell and Taliaferro; each family had about five 
children. When a Republican administration arrived, Talia- 
ferro was appointed Postmaster and his daughter Frankie 
looked after the mail. 

Going west the house was owned by C. B. McCoy, a 
merchant at Hueneme, who moved into the Simi Hotel when 
he sold his store. The McCoy’s children were Henry and 
Nellie; when Henry went away to take a business course 
in San Francisco, I was given his position in the Bank of 
Hueneme. Later their house was sold to F. A. Foster, a 
brother of E. P. Foster, who was taking charge of the lum- 
ber yard. The store was sold to A. Nernheim & Co., the 
Company being S. L. Mack. The last house on Broad Street 
was that of Dr. O. V. Sessions, the town’s first doctor, in 
fact the first doctor on the south side of the Santa Clara 
River. 
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Levy Residence 


On the south side of Main Street when we first arrived 
was the home of A. J. Salisbury who at the time was the 
big boss’. He was the father of a large family. Ed, the oldest, 
was in my class in school and the boy who usually got me 
into trouble. The second boy was named after Dr. Cephas 
L. Bard, a likeable redhead. Next going west was the home 
of A. Levy. He was very fond of flowers, also of cigars. A 
high board fence on the west side of his place stopped the 
usual afternoon breeze that damaged his roses, which were 
very beautiful. His cigars annoyed Mrs. Levy so he usually 
smoked on the porch. All four of their children (Anna, Pal- 
myre, Joseph and Julia) were born after we arrived. 
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Wolf & Lehmann 


Between them and the stores were the Hicks and Liv- 
ingstons. The Livingston home was quite near their store; 
and as the children grew up, all except the eldest worked. [%& 
He was Charley, and the possessor of a horse hair rope; he es 
took most of the hair off on my throat when I first went [== 
to school. Will, May and Lottie were the other three chil- }°* 
dren. The headquarters of Wells, Fargo & Co. and Western 
Union were in their store, and Will and May both looked 
after them. Will became a surgeon and for a time had an 
office with Dr. Broughton, Mae’s husband. No liquor was 
ever sold in their store although some of the stores did sell it, 
or keep some to reward a man when he paid up. Mrs. Liv- 
ingston had a millinery shop in one corner. R. G. Livingston 
was the first Sunday School Superintendent, and the first 
Master of the Hueneme Masonic Lodge; this was started 
when the A.O.U.W. built a two-story building. Still going 
west you would come to a store which at one time sol 
more than any other in Ventura County; it changed owners 
several times: first A. Levy; then Wolf & Lehmann; and vat- 
ious others. The brick building with brownstone at the door 
was the Bank of Hueneme; opened in 1889, it had the first 
cement walk. 
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| On the north side of Main Street about opposite the 
} levy home, was a two-story building owned by Thomas R. 
- Bard; whether it was built for the pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church I am not sure, but the first one lived there and it was 
later used for a parsonage. The Rev. D. L. Lander, was the 
first; and he had a brother, Henry Lander, who worked at 
the wharf for my father. The Methodists organized their 

| own Sunday School after their church was finished in 1885. 

1 The only two men I remember as pastors there were Mr. 
Leach and later C. W. F. Nelson, both because I knew their 

{ children. Another Presbyterian minister I knew was Rueben 

| Henry Van Pelt; and he was followed by William G. Mills 
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Whitmans’ 


who married Bella Collins, the only daughter of Jack Col- 
lins, the cashier of the bank. 

The next house to the east was occupied by George 
Perrott who worked for the lumber yard, but was best known 
as a runner; he occasionally went to Santa Paula to find 
another runner, and was usually the winner in the race. The 
next family was named Millsap and the mother was Mexican: 
my brother sold milk to them, and I remember one of the 
children calling, “Aqui viene la leche”. Mrs. Turrill lived 
in the next house with her son Bobby; he was a cousin of 
Curt Burdick, a classmate of mine, who was brought up by 
the Glassby family which managed the lights. 

C. G. Whitman and wife and his son Harry and family 
ran a tin shop and plumbing establishment directly across 
the street from Dr. Sessions home. Mrs. Whitman had been 
classmate of my Uncle Will Linn in Ohio, so he always had 
to stop to see her when he came over. When Oxnard started 
to grow, all the Whitmans moved there. Other families were 
scattered around the town, but mostly on the fringes. 
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Seaside Hotel 


There were stores on both sides of Market Street from 
the Seaside Hotel on. It was run by J. E. McCoy. Starting 
from the southwest you would pass Summer Sheppard's Drug 
Store: his father was a superior court judge and his clerk 
was James Daly, the son of one of the first supervisors. Then 
Louis Carne’s barber shop, Zack Shepman's candy store, 
Cawelti’s meat market, a residence, C. B. McCoys store, 
Levy's office and brokerage, and last the hotel, restaurant and 
saloon of B. H. Korts. Across the street was the store of J. 
H. Herbst, a brother-in-law of Simon Cohn; Jos. Mehn’s 
harness shop; and Taliaferro and Mitchell, blacksmiths. About 
1900 another doctor. W. D. Dilworth, built an office near 
there; and Jake Diefenbach did likewise. 

Some of the children who came to school walked, and 
some drove a horse: in the latter case they brought their 
lunch. In 1889 Jens Rasmussen, a well known carpenter, was 
hired to build a new schoolhouse with four rooms and two 
stories: it was on Fourth Street about two or three blocks 
from where we lived. The teacher just before I started to 
school was C. T. Meredith, and my first teacher was T. O. 
Toland who stayed only one year. The elementary teacher 
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| New School behind the Methodist Church 
[liked best was Richard B. Haydock; the fact that he was 
probably the best pitcher in southern California did not hurt 
4. him with the boys. The other three teachers I had left much 
to be desired. Mr. Connelly lisped so that it was hard on 
the students: I remember when Ben Korts got fooled that 
way and was punished for it. Some of Mr. Haydock’s stu- 
‘dents from the country were the five Donlon children, Al- 
bert Maulhardt, Ralph Hill and Charles Perkins; at a later | 
» date Matthew Lehmann came from Alsace, as many French- 7 
men did to keep from fighting in the German army. By the 
time my sister Winnie went to school in 1885, it had a woman 
teacher. Both Ocean View to the east about three miles and 
Santa Clara about four miles to the northeast from time to 
time furnished a pupil. Judge Bacon had two of his chil- 
dren at Hueneme: Ella who married Bart Pitts and Harry 
who worked at a newspaper office. 
Bard Hall stood on the north side of Main Street, less 
than 100 yards east of where it merges with Market Street. 
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Presbyterian Church Bard Hall ¢ 


I think it was the intention of Thomas R. Bard in this building 
of 1883 to provide a place where community organizations 
could meet. There was no Sunday School room built by the 
Presbyterian Church so their meetings were held upstairs in 
Bard Hall. The Independent Order of Good Templers was 
organized about that time, and they met regularly in the same 
place. The usual Christmas exercises were held there; and 
occasionally a traveling troop of actors rented the hall. I re- 
call that a travelling theatrical group from San Francisco to 
fill a date in Santa Monica leased it for a week when their 
engagement fell through. Their first play was East Lynne, 
and I was present. 

When the building was first erected, the front of the 
ground floor was sometimes used as a show room to lay out 
samples. But about 1890 Otto Gerberding bought the Mon- 
talvo Herald, moved it into this part and started the publica- 
tion of a Hueneme newspaper. He was the editor and Fred 
Wells the printer. The rear of the ground floor was first used 
for a library. Bard bought the books and hired a librarian; 
my Aunt Annie may have been the first one. As soon as I 
learned to read, I made good use of it. There was a fine lot 
of books, and it was kept open for several vears. Sometime 
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later the back was fixed up as an office for Mr. Bard. After 
ie dia built their own hall, the upper part ceased to be 
used. 

There was very little in the way of amusement for school 
children then. They rarely had more than an acre to play 
in. Sometimes a school that needed a piano put on a musical; 
and sometimes there was an ice cream social or a Sunday 
School party. Since George L. Sackett was a very capable 
musician, they put on some good performances. My brother 
Charley was one of the male quartet which was always called 
on; others were Ted Scull and Charles Perkins. But hunting 
and fishing were the principal sports for boys: a large mallard 
plucked for the oven could be bought for 25¢. The beach 
was always a place for children to play. The dunes were 
covered by a plant with pink fruit which tasted much like 
strawberries; they never hurt me. There were snipes and 
curfews to try to catch, and their nests to find. After an east 
wind if we were early, we could find beads, some of them 
highly polished; there must have been a gathering place of 
the Chumash Indians by the lighthouse. 

When the tides came in with enormous waves into the 
big slough just out of town, it was only a short time to have 
water coming into the lumber yard and gradually into the 
ranches. Something had to be done and the Hueneme Whart 
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Company took it upon themselves to drain it. My father 
bossed the crew which brought horses and mules, dug the 
ditches and with low tide starting the slough was drained 
overnight. 

R. G. Surdam was a boyhood friend of Thomas R. Bard 
in Pennsylvania, and he often carried out some of Surdam's 
ideas. It was generally supposed that the money was fur- 
nished by Bard to put up the steam works for drying apri- 
cots. I remember I tried cutting ‘cots at Berylwood; my best 
day was $1.20. I suppose it furnished money to many women 


_and children. I sometimes made a little money that way; but 


I liked it better when Gus Burkley who looked after the 
fruit at Berylwood had me hold the horses while he loaded. 

The steamers and schooners were always interesting to 
me: the steamers rarely stayed at the wharf very long, but the 
schooners came to bring lumber or take on barley, beans, 
wool, wheat, hogs and other cargo. After I grew a little older, 
one of the ship’s officer might let me take a rope and swing 
on board: and if the ocean was smooth enough, let me down 
into one of the small boats. I could fish there for certain 
black fish we all wanted; this was the only way to catch 
them since they hung around the piles. The fishing on the 
wharf was marvelous until the sugar factory came, pouring 
waste into the ocean. I have seen what was said to be 1,000 
yellow tail on the wharf at once. If you stood out toward the 
end of the wharf you could see Santa Catalina Island just 
about in line with Point Mugu. And as the whales travelled 
up and down the coast, they would sometimes spout. 
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EPILOGUE: THE SECOND PORT OF HUENEME 


In the nineteenth century Thomas R. Bard had built a wharf at 
Hueneme, which was the only deep water anchorage between San 
Diego and San Francisco; in the twentieth century his son, Richard 

. Bard, generated the idea of the only deep water harbor between 
San Pedro and San Francisco. Bard and his associates attempted 
to procure federal assistance; but two P.W.A. grants were turned 
down. The earlier application was on a smaller scale but both it and 
the later $783,000 request were promised, suspended and finally re- 
scinded after months of anxious waiting. 


The land for the harbor site was donated by Mr. Bard; it is 
immediately adjacent to the business section of the city and the en- 
trance so close to the 60-year old lighthouse that plans for its 

removal were necessary. The choice of a location was excellent 

since protection is afforded by the natural curve of the coastline, 

and there are no bars to cross: the entrance is formed by a natural 
undersea canyon. This submarine valley gives smooth anchorage out- 
side as well. 


Rather than wait the residents of the broad Oxnard plain, now 
organized into a district, decided to issue a $1,750,000 bond issue. 
The first Board of Commissioners (Eugene H. Agee, Fred M. Aggen 
and E. O. Greene) voted to go ahead and a contract was awarded for 
dredging. After overcoming opposition both within and without the 
organization, it took an all-night session with the lieutenant-governor 
to persuade him to issue the permit to cross state lands. Huge 
barges could then haul tens of hundreds of tons of rocks from Cata- 
lina Island for construction of the 1600-foot jetty on the west side 
and the 900-foot one on the east. 4,000,000 cubic yards of dirt and 
rock had to be sucked from the central basin before docking wharves 
could be constructed. 
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By July 6, 1940 the project begun two years before was com- 
pleted. With the enlargement of the board, Henry A. Borchard and 
a) Earl W. Hart were also appointed; and H. H. Eastwood was an early 

| ae rnent. The orginal Dock Manager was A. Miller McDougall 
# who was succeeded by R. R. McKenzie. 5,000 residents of Ventura 
County, most of them farmers, had demonstrated they could build 
| aport. Their Oxnard Harbor District includes Camarillo, Thousand f| 
Oaks and Newberry Park as well as Oxnard and Port Hueneme. 


On March 30, 1942 they surrendered possession of their property 
™. to the United States Navy for the duration of World War II. 


The dedication ceremonies include Al Mehn, E. O. Green, Richard Bard, Fred 
M. Aggen, Eugene H. Agee and Al Dingman in the front row. 
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THE SANTA CLARA ROAD 
By David W. Hill 


Notice 


This article is both a sequel and a parallel to “Portsite for the 
southern mines” in the previous issue. With the completion of its 


, Wharf in August 1871, Hueneme would have been the port in the 


“Rivalry with Los Angeles”; but the whole township (No. 1 of Santa 
Barbara County, as Ventura was then known) was also interested 
in building the valley road. 


The photographs were lent by Bob Phillips, the Santa Barbara 
County Historical Museum, our Pioneer Museum and the Eastern 
California Museum at Independence. 


THE SANTA CLARA ROAD 
By Davi W. Hii 


In 1871 the businessmen and community leaders of San 
Buenaventura joined forces in an attempt to wrest the bullion 
trade from Los Angeles. Regular shipments of silver-lead 
bullion were begun via Los Angeles in 1868. It had been 
poured from the furnaces of the Lone Pine Mining District 
into bars 18 inches long and shaped like a loaf of bread; each 
weighed about 85 pounds and contained around $10 worth 
of silver. By mid-1870 a company was formed in Los Angeles 
to construct a toll road to Soledad Cayon to guarantee the 
flow of trade; it would tap both the Inyo and Kern mining 
areas. But the miners wanted to cut freighting costs and have 
more adequate transportation available when needed. And 
so the stage was set for San Buenaventura to attempt a di- 
version of the bullion from Los Angeles. 

a May 20, 1871 the Ventura Signal ran the following 
article: 


Wm. A. Fox and E. A. Bedell arrived here from Cerro Gordo, 
Lone Pine and adjoining districts the first of the week. They carried 
out a six-horse load of assorted merchandise, and will start back again 
Monday with a six-horse and eight-mule team. We are indebted to 
them for much valuable information concerning the road of which we 
shall make good use at the proper time. We hope these young men 
will meet with the success their enterprise so justly merits, and should 
receive every encouragement at the hands of the people of San Buena- 
ventura. 


On the same day there was an editorial which com- 
mented on San Buenaventura’s ambition: “The place, too, in 
all probability would have had a large share if not most of 
the immense trade that is now carried on between Lone Pine, 
Cerro Gordo and other mines and the port of San Pedro. 
This route is much the shorter and in every way, by nature, 
the preferable one.” 

The business men of San Buenaventura had their plans 
well laid by summer, and the Signal of July 15 sounded the 
opening gun in a war of words that was to continue for sev- 
eral months: “It is one of the idiosyncrays of communistic 
human nature that whatever is most important to be done for 
the public welfare is generally longest delayed. Why this is 
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so, we do not now propose to determine. It is a rule that San 
| Buenaventure has not proven by becoming the exception. 
< The two most important matters connected with the future 
welfare of the town and country have certainly been de- 
| layed (to use no stronger term) until delay is no longer 
doubtfully dangerous. All of our intelligent readers will agree 
with us that a few thousand dollars expended a year or 18 
months ago in building a wharf and repairing the Santa Clara 
y Valley road would have added a hundred fold more to the 
prosperity of the community than the cost. They will agree 
with us also that these improvements might have been made 
{ without serious effort or individual inconvenience. Why it 
was not done is sufficiently well understood, and no good 
could possibly acrue from even a simple statement of the 
) facts. The work is to be done, and it is no longer a ques- 
tion as to when it should be commenced. A meeting will be 
' held here tonight when the necessary steps will be taken to 
1 improve the road from this place to its intersection with the 
- Los Angeles and Cerro Gordo road, a distance of about 50 
fi miles. This is naturally the best piece of road of its length 
| in the state, and will require but a small amount of labor and 
expenditure of money to make it almost a fit grade for a 
railway. A concentrated move on the part of those interested 
(and what citizen is not) will in a few weeks put it in a con- 
dition for the heaviest loaded teams to pass over with the 
utmost ease and facility. The whole route will then afford 
every inducement for travel. Nearly the whole line of the 
- road is settled, most of the way with a farming population, 
making feed cheap and plentiful. Water is also abundant 
and good. The distance is less than to the City of Los An- 
geles, with the advantage of being a sea-port and nearly a 
hundred miles nearer San Francisco. 
“These are some of the points in favor of travel from the 
* interior. The advantages that would at once and eventually 
acrue to the town and country would be incalculable, and 
are too palpable and well understood to require any reca- 
pitulation. As for the wharf, we have every reason to believe 
that one will be built within the season. But that is not (like 
the road spoken of) an immediate, pressing necessity. Our 
‘landing is quite as good and safe as that of San Pedro or 
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Santa Barbara, though it would add materially to the general 
prosperity to have such a one as steamers and other vessels 
could lay along side of. 

“If the proper efforts are put forth, and we trust and 
believe will be the case, it need be but a few weeks until 
San Buenaventura is placed upon the footing that nature in- 
tended she should occupy.” 

At this same time the business men of San Buenaven- 
tura decided to send a delegation to try and sell their route 
to the furnace operators: “W. S. Chaffee, Capt. George John- 
son and Thos. Snyder left San Buenaventura this morning on 
a trip of pleasure and business. They will visit Cerro Gordo, 
and other localities in that rich mining region, before they 
return, and we commend them to the people of that section 
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as gentlemen possessing the entire confidence of our busi- ~ 


ness community.” 

On July 19, the Los Angeles Daily Star recognized San 
Buenaventura'’s effort in the following article urging com- 
pletion of the Soledad Road: “We have heard lately that 
there is a prospect of this road being soon finished. We hope 


that the report may be true. The road is of great importance ~ 


to the trade, the life and prosperity of Los Angeles. This is 
generally admitted. And yet with what indifference the en- 
terprise has been treated. We have time and again called 
attention to the efforts being made by our neighbors to se- 
cure the important Cerro Gordo and Kern River mining trade. 
These efforts are not yet abandoned. So far from this trade 
being overlooked, we find another effort is being made by 
San Buenaventura to take this valuable trade, and make that 
the shipping point for those districts.” 

The Ventura Signal for July 22 reported as follows: “At 
a meeting of the citizens of San Buenaventura held at Spear’s 
Hall July 15th to consider the condition of the Santa Clara 
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Valley road, Messrs. Stone, Hobson and Arundell were ap- - 


pointed as a committee to examine said road as far out as 
the Santa Paula creek and to report the present condition, 
amount of lumber and money remaining on hand out of ap- 
propriations made by the County Supervisors, work neces- 
sary to be done and estimated cost of said work. Having 
made such examination said committee called a meeting on 
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the evening of the 20th, whereat Mr. H. Robinson presided, 
and W. D. Hobson was appointed secretary when Mr. Arun- 
| dell, chairman of said committee, reported as follows: 


Your committee appointed to examine the road between this place 
‘. and Santa Paula Creek report that they have carefully examined all 
| the principal barrancas or gulches on the road, and are of the opinion 
that all of said barrancas that are wide enough to swing or turn a 
[ large team in would be cheaper and better graded than bridged; 
) | for convenience we have designated them as No. 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., be- 
ginning with the one at the graveyard: 
| No. 1, we recommend to grade and estimate the cost at $75 
No. 2, to grade $25 No. 3, to grade $200 
| No. 5, to bridge taking the lumber from No. 3, 
] we estimate the cost at $100 
No. 6, to grade $50 No. 7, to grade $100 
, * No. 8, to bridge $80 Total, whole road $830. 
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T. R. Bard, Supervisor 


We found about 3,000 feet of lumber besides what was in the 
bridges at barrancas No. 3, 4 and 5. We have not been able to see 
Mr. Bard; therefore cannot report how much money could be ob- 
tained from the county, but would recommend petitioning the Board 
of Supervisors to appoint such person as you may select as Road Mas- 
ter of this district with instructions to expend all monies they may 
be able to appropriate for the Santa Clara Road. We found the citi- 
zens of the valley all willing to assist. 

Signed: Thos. Arundell, W. D. Hobson, J. R. Stone, Committee. 


On July 22 the Inyo Independent recognized the efforts _ 


of San Buenaventura in the following: “There is a delegation 
of San Buenaventura gentlemen now in Cerro Gordo, in- 
cluding in the party Captain Johnson of the steamer Cali- 
fornia, who were visiting this county for the purpose of turn- 
ing the bullion shipments from Los Angeles to San Buena- 
ventura and with a view of establishing general freight com- 
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| munication betwen that point and this over a new road in- 
‘tersecting the present Cerro Gordo and Los Angeles road. 
<The party is an influential one, and doubtless something will 
! be done to shorten communication and lessen freight tariffs. 
The new road was talked of a year ago, but the project has 
never been fairly agitated until the present time. The Ven- 
tura Signal devotes considerable space to the matter, and 
we shall take occasion to refer to it more at length next week. 
j We hope the party will visit all portions of the county before 
| returning home.” 
On July 29th Signal apologetically ran the following: 
{ ‘Through some mistake a portion of the proceedings of the 
last road meeting were mislaid and were not printed. The 
following resolution was the material part, and is now pub- 


*, lished from memory. If there is any material omission now, 
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_ itcan be corrected. About $500 has already been subscribed. 
On motion of L. C. McKeeby, W. D. Hobson, Thos. Arundell, 
7 C.H. Bailey and M. Wason were appointed a committee to 
; solicit subscriptions in money, labor and material; to confer 
with T. R. Bard, and with the Board of Supervisors if neces- 


“sary, in reference to an appropriation made for the Santa 


Clara Valley road; also to select and recommend some suit- 
able person for Road Overseer. The meeting then adjourned 
to meet at the call of the Committee.” 

On July 29 the Inyo Independent came out with the 
clearest, most comprehensive article to date on San Buena- 
ventura’s effort: “The business men of San Buenaventura 
-have at last determined to take some steps towards securing 

a portion of the interior trade, particularly that from this 

county. Two prominent business men of San Buenaventura, 
- Messrs. Chaffee and Johnson of the respective firms of Chaf- 
_ fee & M’Keeby and Goodall & Nelson, recently came over 
the route to this place; and from the representation of facts 
offered by these gentlemen it is evident our bullion shippers 
and merchants would make a material saving if all their 
shipments were made through San Buenaventura instead of, 
* as at present, through Los Angeles. This assertion is proven 
_ by this statement: the road to San Buenaventura from this 

section is the same as the Los Angeles route to a point known 
as San Francisco Ranch; from that point it is a little less than 
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50 miles to San Buenaventura, the road extending all the 
way down the Santa Clara River and over good, hard and al- 
most level ground. From the point of divergence the dis- 
tance is almost exactly the same to the two shipping points, 
Los Angeles and San Buenaventura; but in the nature of the 
ground to be traveled the difference is greatly in favor of 
San Buenaventura, having none of the heavy mountain travel 
like that on the other road, besides the saving in tolls. From 
the San Francisco Ranch to Los Angeles it costs each team 
$7.50 toll for the round trip. On the San Buenaventura road 
there are no tolls at all. 

“The principle inducement, however, to bullion ship- 
pers via San Buenaventura is in this fact: there is besides 


the toll on the teamsters a clear saving of railroad and lighter _ 


charges, amounting to $5 on each ton of freight. Messrs. 
Chaffee & M’Keeby will give bonds to shippers to the amount 
of $1,000,000, if desired, for fulfillment of this offer; they 
will receive all bullion consigned to them from the wagons 
at San Buenaventura, and deliver to order in San Francisco 
at a cost not exceeding $4 per ton. 

“Similar inducements are offered to importers, so that 
altogether there is certainly a great inducement to shippers 
to test their offer .. . We should be sorry to withdraw the 
value of our trade, whatever it may be, from Los Angeles 
since the people of that place have always manifested a lively 
regard for our welfare; but if a transfer is to result in such a 
material gain as that above alluded, it is clearly our duty to 
make it. Believing the foregoing statements to be true, we 
commend their consideration to all interested.” 

And on August 5 it took a realistic look at San Buena- 
venturas chances to win the bullion trade: “The people of 
Los Angeles as we learn by the Star are awakening to the 
necessity of doing something to retain the Kern River and 
Inyo County trade, so there is a strong probability that the 
Soledad road will soon be completed. We think something 
more than the completion of that road will be necessary; if 
our statements of last week relative to the advantages offered 
by the San Buenaventura route are true (and we have no 
reason to think otherwise) it is obvious that a material re- 
duction in the cost of shipping via Los Angeles will have to 
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be made very soon, as well as an improvement on the road 
itself. A clear saving of from $5 to $7 on each ton of freight 
will certainly sooner or later determine the question in favor 
of Ventura, notwithstanding the prestige now held by Los 
Angeles. That city must look to her laurels.” 

The Signal for August 5 contained the following: “W. 
S. Chaffee, Thomas Snyder and Capt. George Johnson re- 
turned from Cerro Gordo and adjoining mines on Monday, 
having been gone 16 days. They went to this latest El Do- 
rado expecting to see much; but like the Queen of Sheba, 
say the half had not been told. As great as the quantity of 
ore extracted now is, it will be but a brief time before the 
amount will be doubled and quadrupled. New discoveries 
are made weekly, and the older mines as they become more 
fully developed prove richer and more extensive than the 
most sanguine had dreamed of. Scores of huge teams are en- 
gaged in transporting bullion to Los Angeles at an enormous 
expense. Economy in transportation to the San Francisco 
market is the great desideratum, and to this end mine owners 
are anxiously looking forward to a better day. Fifty or sixty 
dollars a ton on their base bullion is an enormous tax, and 
none but the richest mines could stand up under it. What- 
ever means may be devised to lessen this burden in any de- 
gree will not only be of immediate local, but of general, in- 
terest. In this matter mine owners, smelters, miners, team- 
sters and all others connected with the business, are directly 
and deeply interested. The degree of future development of 
this vast and inexhaustable mining country is wholly depend- 
ent on the question of the transportation of its ores.” 

The road up the Santa Clara Valley also was reported 
on August 5: “The Committee entrusted with the improve- 
ment of the Santa Clara Valley road report that every exer- 
tion is being made to put the work underway, and that in a 
few weeks it will be in good traveling condition. The import- 
ance of this work to the people of this part of the coast can- 
not be overrated. With the best natural road (in fact the 
only one) from the extensive mines of the Inyo and adjacent 
country, this should be the outlet and inlet of all the vast 
amount of bullion and supplies connected with the trade of 
that region. The route, besides being more than a hundred 
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miles nearer San Francisco, is always well supplied with feed 
and water for over 60 miles on this end, and downhill grade 
over a gravely, solid bottom (together with shipping facilities 
certainly equal to those of San Pedro) would place the Inyo 
trade five days or more nearer the commercial metropolis 
than it now is via of Los Angeles and San Pedro. The people 
of Los Angeles are fully apprized of these facts, and hence 
their efforts to secure a shorter and better road over a route 
that had been pronounced wholly impracticable .. .” 

It again came under discussion by the Signal on August 
19: “It will be seen by the report of the Road Commission 
published in another column of today’s Signal that this im- 
portant, long-neglected work has been commenced in good 
earmest. Contracts for grading down the two largest bar- 
rancas, those between Harmon and Davis’, were let last week 
and work on them at once commenced. Fifty days were al- 
lowed for the completion of the work, but we are informed 
that it will be finished within the next 20 days. For the work 
on the two next to town, one of which will require a great 
deal of labor, Mr. Bard has assured the Commission sufficient 
funds will be be obtained from the county. Thus it will be 
seen that provision is already made for a large amount of 
the most difficult part of the road. But there will be much 
more to provide for to put this road in shape for the purpose 
‘ntended. There are a number of places that require grading 
down and bridging before the people here can with a clear 
conscience invite 10-mile teams laden with from 8 to 15 tons 
to make use of it. When the work is done, it can be said to 
the people of the interior: Gentlemen, here is a road 25 miles 
nearer a seaport town than that you have been traveling; it is 
nearly a hundred miles nearer San Francisco; you will find 
it a continuous downhill grade with not even the slightest 
eminence to overcome; the roadbed is smooth, gravely, solid 
in all seasons of the year; water is abundant on every mile; 
hay, barley and corn more plentiful and cheaper than else- 
where in the state; there is no doubling teams required to get 
over sandy plains nor rocky hills, nor tolls to pay; better than 
all, you will save several days time and a heavy bill of expense 
each trip; best of all you will save several dollars on each ton 
of freight, which runs into the tens of thousands within the 
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year. When the work now inaugurated shall have been com- 
pleted, that is what we can say to those shippers and depend 
upon a ready favorable response. People never go behind 
their own interests, particularly when as plainly palpable and 
as significant as in this case. 

“But the advantages will not be all on the side of the 
interior trader. Their necessary supplies, particularly of the 
products of our farmers, will be drawn from the Santa Clara 
Valley, and will make a home market for a large part of its 
surplus produce; and to a greater or less extent all will be 
the gainer, farmer, merchant, mechanic and laborer. These 
miners pay cash, and expend it liberally too when fairly 
treated. The Road Commission, as will be seen by their re- 
port, have made a call for a meeting Wednesday night at 
Spears Hall. Let no one fail to attend. The success of this 
road business is worth more to the people of the Santa Clara, 
than the success of any or all the tickets in the field; and yet 
our political gatherings are always large and enthusiastic 
while road meetings pertaining to the most vital interests of 
all classes are like paupers’ funerals. We don’t know how 
others feel about this matter; but the citizens here who 
wouldn't sell the shirt off his back to help it along if neces- 
sary, dont understand the value of the interests involved.” 

REPORT OF ROAD COMMITTEE 
To the Citizens of San Buenaventura and Vicinity: 

Your Committee have the honor to report that in pursuance of 
our instructions they have let the work on the Davis and Harmon 
Barrancas to the lowest bidder, Mr. W. H. Arundell who will com- 
mence immediately and complete the work within fifty days. 

That they have conferred with Supervisor Bard and received the 
assurance from him that money appropriated by the county will 
be expended on the two barrancas near this place, and that he will 
commence operations within the next two weeks. 

That the subscription list is now in the hands of Mr. Goodwin, 
the treasurer, to whom you will please make prompt payment as the 
money will be needed as the work progresses. 

That the contracts already let will require all the funds placed 
at their disposal. And you are requested to meet with them at Spear’s 
Hall Wednesday evening, August 23rd, to devise means for the fur- 
ther prosecution of the work. 

By order of the Committee. 

W. D. Hobson, Secretary 
San Buenaventura, August 15th 
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William H. Arundell 


On August 26 the Signal reported: “James Brady, Esq., 
Superintendent of the Owens Lake S. L. Co., writes Messrs. 
Chaffee & McKeeby of this place, that he will be here in a 
few days; and if San Buenaventura can offer the company 
any permanent advantages, he will be ready to enter into 
contract for the transportation of their bullion by this route. 
San Buenaventura can offer the permanent advantages. 

The Signal also reviewed the road meeting of the pre- 
vious Thursday: “The road meeting, Thursday evening, was 
well attended and unusually spirited. Citizens generally of 
San Buenaventura and vicinity are wide awake to the im- 
portance of a speedy completion of the Santa Clara Valley 
road. But there are a few, any one of whom could give lib- 
erally and not feel it, that sleep like Rip Van Winkle and 
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CHAFFEE & McKEEBY, 


Mission Building, Main Street, 


San Buenaventura. 


This being the nearest 
and best’ point on 
the coast to 
the 


Fort Tejon and Owen's River 
MINES, 


Persons embarking for those and 
other Mines in Southern California, 
will find with us complete outfits 
at the 


Lowest Trade Rates. 


Advertisement in the Signal of August 26, 1871 
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will until Gabriel toots his horn, and then unless the angel 
blows a tune called ‘The Dutchman’s One Percent’. Nearly 
all doubled their former subscriptions and will do it again, 
if necessary. The commissioners reported favorable progress, 
and work will be kept steadily underway.” 

On September 2 the Signal reported that Brady had ar- 
rived in San Buenaventura: “J. Brady, Esq., agent of the 
Owens Lake Silver and Lead Mining Co., arrived here Tues- 
day with his family and was accompanied by John Hughes, 
O. Mairs and Miss Devine. They came direct from the com- 
pany’s mines and expressed themselves pleased with the looks 
of the road. Today Mr. B. and Mr. Wm. Osborne, Esq. of 
Los Angeles, together with Messrs. Chaffee and Captain 


_ Johnson of this place, left here on a tour of inspection to the 


head of the Santa Clara Valley. What their final determina- 
tion may be as to shipping via of this place is not yet known 
even to themselves. If, as is claimed and as we believe, the 
immense and growing trade now carried on between the 
mines east and north of us and San Francisco can be done at 
a heavy saving via of this place, it will be done and that too 


~ independent of whatever personal or monied influence may 


be brought to bear in the case. Nature marks out all chan- 
nels of commerce and they are never successfully avoided, or 
at most but temporarily. Circumstances and the well known 
energy and enterprise of the people of Los Angeles have 
monopolized this trade up to the present against all odds. 
But because all merchandise was once shipped around Cape 


- Horn to California, there is no reason why it should be so 


now. If the people here shall do what they ought in the 
work, carry out what they have begun and extend to the 
O.L.S.L. Co. and others such facilities and assistance as they 
have the right to demand, there will be no question as to the 
final result.” 

On September 16 the Signal took the Road Committee 
to task on their prosecution of the road up the Santa Clara 
Valley: “The Owens Valley and San Buenaventura road is 
progressing, we are happy to inform a ‘thousand and one en- 
quirers’, but not at the pace the importance of a speedy com- 
pletion demands, by a good deal. The work has not been 


* taken hold of with that spirit of energy and determination 
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that it should have been to make it a success at the earliest 
practicable day. It was hard to make many see the vast im- 
portance of this matter, and we fear it is not yet justly ap- 
preciated by some who ought to see more clearly. But a 
considerable sum has been raised, and it should be applied 
more promptly. Two or three men are put to work in places 
where there should be many; while in other places equally 
needing work, there are none. This won't do; at least if any- 
one is to blame and there probably is, they will be likely to 
be held responsible. We understand too that as yet no effort 
has been made to apply the work that was subscribed. Surely 
this might be done in some way; even if it took one half to 
make the other available, it would be better than to lose it 
all; better for the Committee, or whoever may have the mat- 
ter in control, to hire this labor to the contractors on the road 
at a dollar a day than get no part of the work. We take it for 
granted, and have no doubt but that we are right, that every- 
one who subscribed money or work is ready to respond to 
his obligations when called upon, and even again to double 
their subscriptions if necessary when they see that a right ap- 
plication is made in the right spirit of what they have already 
given. It appears too that the subscription has had no circu- 
lation up the valley where all are equally interested with the 
people here, and where no doubt a considerable sum could 
at once be had on proper representation. 

“We have for good reasons had but little to say on this 
road matter thnough our paper, but have persistently urged 
its importance; and now speak as we do only at the solicita- 
tion of those who have the right to know whether the work 
that so immediately concerns all is being prosecuted as vig- 
orously as it should be. Our private opinion publicly ex- 
pressed is that it is not, but we may be mistaken; if so, we 
will print the excuse of the first gentleman who may ‘rise to 
explain’; otherwise we shall hereafter be still more explicit.” 

Now came momentous news as relayed by the Signal on 
September 23: “Col. J. Brady, says the Los Angeles Star, 
has secured contracts for transporting the base bullion of the 
Cerro Gordo mines to San Francisco. We hope the Star is 
not misinformed; for whichever route the Colonel may de- 
termine on using for that purpose, his well-known judgment 
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and business tact will inspire a confidence in the business 
that will do much in directing capital to the mines, and in fa- 
cilitating their development. If the vast trade now carried on 
between these regions and San Francisco can be done by the 
way of this place at a material saving to mine owners, rather 
than by the round-about way of Los Angeles, we rather think 
he is the man to find it out and act accordingly.” Brady now 
would control all freighting of bullion out of Cerro Gordo: 
and he thus controlled all freight into Cerro Gordo and the 
Owens River country. 

The Signal of September 23 also discussed the Santa 
Clara Valley road project: “The improving of the San Buena- 
ventura and Owens Lake road is, of course and should be, 
the all-absorbing topic with the people of this port. We are 
glad to learn that we were wrongly informed as to the pro- 
gress of the work last week, and that our mild strictures were 
not entirely justifiable; that there were more men at work 
than we knew of, and that the work is progressing as rapidly 
as circumstances of the case will admit. Bueno! Now let 
us see if it will be pushed in all ways as the importance of 
a speedy completion to the people here demands. 

“We would gently remind the people up the valley that 
their interests are no less involved than our own, and that 
they should lend a helping hand. Work is just as good as gold 
in this case. Let two or three or more neighbors join in to- 
gether, and grade down the nearest baranca and put it in 
good shape for a 10-mule team. If you think it won’t pay, 
reflect for a moment and you will see that it will make a mar- 
ket at your doors for nearly everything that you produce. 
We tell you that putting this road in first rate order at once 
is of more value to every farmer in this valley than a good 
crop; on it depends a home market, the influx of population, 
the price of goods and the general prosperity of the whole 
country. Dont be alarmed about that trade coming here; 
make a good road (as there should be anyhow) and it must 
and will come, if not immediately then in the near future. 
But it should not be expected until the road is put in perfect 
shape. This work is not being pushed as it might be, though 
individuals are probably not to blame. It could be completed 
in 30 days, should be!” ; 
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In the meantime according to the Star of September 28, 
Brady was in Los Angeles: “The meeting of the business men 


- of Los Angeles, held to take into consideration the Owens 


River and Cerro Gordo trade, convened last evening, pur- 
suant to adjournment. There were about fifteen persons pre- 
sent. Mr. Woodworth, from the committee appointed to con- 
fer with Mr. Brady, reported that Mr. Brady required a defi- 
nite answer on or before Monday next. 

“Mr. Jones said that he proposed to Mr. Brady to give 
another week’s time; but that Mr. Brady's business arrange- 
ments would not allow him to delay for that length of 


aii: ae 


The Signal had this gloomy report on October 7: 
“Work on the Owens River road is still progressing. If 


the the prospects are discouraging for the immediate re- 


ception of the bullion trade, it is to be hoped the faint hearted 
won't fall into a fatal ‘conniption’. Time and the right kind of 
perseverence will yet bring it as surely as five and two makes 
seven. Its final accomplishment lies wholly with the people 
of San Buenaventura and vicinity.” 

It was left to the Inyo Independent to announce that 
“the bulk of the trade would remain for the present where 
it is. There is, however, a strong feeling here with many in 
favor of San Buenaventura; and we have no doubt that a por- 
tion if not all our trade will go there sooner or later. Her 
business men, though limited in numbers, have too much 
energy and tact to allow the prize to slip out of their hands 


. if it can possibly be avoided. In some important particulars 


that place has advantages, not the least of which is a better 
natural road, free of tolls. Whatever the final result of this 
contest may be, we think the people of this county are under 
obligations for inaugurating it. 

“The people of San Buenaventura have done one good 


.. thing for us: they have caused a material reduction in our 


freight charges. If they wish to do a good thing for them- 
selves, they will at once make a reduction on the name of 
their town. It’s outrageous in this hurry-skurry age to have 
to stop to write or speak such a name as that. No man in a 
hurry can do it and preserve his equanimity. This advice is 


» free, entirely so.” 
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The Signal of October 28 had the following caustic com- 
ments: “The above from the wide-awake paper, the Inyo 


Independent, is republished with two objects in view. One — 


of these is, that a few incredulous Rip Van Winkles among 
us may see that the effort to secure the Owens River trade 
was not altogether visionary; and to such and others, that the 
well-advised project is by no means dead. The other, and 
more important reason, is to notice what we deem the more 
important misapprehensions of the Independent in regard to 
certain matters pertaining to the subject. 

“As to how Mr. Brady arrives at the conclusion that he 
could save $25,000 by shipping his freight by this route, we 
neither know or care. But we would greatly like to know by 
what process of reasoning he arrived at the conclusion that 
it would be a saving to the mine owners of the Owens River, 
Cerro Gordo and adjoining districts, and the thousands of 
people dependent upon them, to ship his and their freight 
over a route much longer and more difficult, and then offer 
to pay $4 per ton to San Francisco, when responsible parties 


here begged to carry it for $3.25. When questioned by tele- . 


graph as to what inducements were required to have him 
ship his bullion this way, his answer was that he had sublet 
the contract to Mr. Osborne. The latter gentleman’s answer 
to the same query was: not prepared to answer; will write 
in a few days. Many days, weeks and months have come and 
gone, but the promised answer never did. However those 
to whom the desired information is due, through common 
courtesy if nothing more, are patient men and hopeful, and 
rest assured that it will yet come. 

“We are glad to know that the Owens River people 
feel that they are somewhat indebted to us for ‘material re- 
duction in freight charges’. If so, we are glad of it; but has 
not Paul been robbed to pay Peter? If the price of freight 
on bullion has been reduced to the amount of many thou- 
sands annually, has not the price on ‘back freight’, that which 
the people of Inyo has to pay, been raised from two and 
a half cents to four (thirty dollars per ton) and amounts to 
several twenty-five thousands annually? We are informed 
that such is the fact and, if so, it should probably be a suf- 
ficient explanation as to why Los Angeles can afford to keep 
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Smelter at Cerro Gorde 


the business against such seemingly insurmountable disad- 


. vantages; but we can not see how the people of Inyo come to 


be indebted to us. Had San Buenaventura been made Inyos 
medium of communication as in justice to all should have, 
and will yet, be done, she then would have been indebted 
to us for an annual saving of many tens of thousands of 
dollars. But our energetic neighbors of Los Angeles were 


-too much for us all, even for your long-headed shrewd-calcu- 


lating Brady as he himself may tell you some day when 
that ‘Soledad Turnpike’ humbug has exploded.” 

“The Independent for November 11 replied to the Sig- 
nal’s questions and set forth the reasons why the bullion did 
not go to San Buenaventura: “We do not pretend to be fully 


. posted in regard to the reasons which finally decided our 
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bullion shippers to continue shipments via Los Angeles when 
it is evident that it is done at an increased expense to them- 
selves. A long conversation with the Cerro Gordo furnace 
men some months since had developed, on their part, no 
other objection to Ventura than the idea that it was not big 
enough! At the same time they expressed a willingness to 
entertain any move in that direction from anybody who 
might desire to contract to move bullion to San Francisco: 
let it go any route whatever. This was the plan for the Ven- 
tura men, the up business necessarily following. But we 
doubt the sincerity of the declaration, since a certain team- 
ster was to monopolize the thing. 

“The route for the incoming freights is determined al- 
together by the bullion shipments. If teamsters do not re- 
ceive a paying price for freighting bullion, their only re- 
course is to make up deficiencies on return loads . . . But a 
change of route would not change these conditions, so long 
as the down shipments are subject to the arbitrary control 
of two or three persons. Under existing circumstances team- 
sters cannot do this work for lower rates than they are now 
charging... ” 
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Half a Century of Service 


California Mutual Insurance Co. Organized on April 4, 1898 as the 
Ventura County Mutual Fire Insurance Co. with E. P. Foster, president; 
Nathan Blanchard, vice-president and Charles Barnard, secretary. This old 
Ventura County business firm has faithfully followed the high standards set 
by its pioneer founders. 

Santa Paula Savings and Loan Association. Organized in April 1890 
as the Santa Paula Building and Loan Association with J. R. Haugh, presi- 
dent; Caspar Taylor, vice-president and H. H. Youngken, secretary. This 
organization has served the interests of home owners and builders, as well 
as those of the investor. 

County Stationers, Inc., 532 E. Main, Ventura. Successor to John J. 
MacGregor. Since 1898 Ventura County’s complete stationer and office fur- 
niture dealer. 

Bank of A. Levy, 143 W. Fifth St., Oxnard. Founded in 1900 by the 
late Achille Levy, who came to Hueneme in 1875. Since its inception Bank 
of A. Levy has been closely allied with the farm and ranch industries of 
Ventura County. 

Title Insurance and Trust Company. Successor to Ventura Abstract 
Company, founded in 1893 by Charles Barnard and incorporated in 1898 by 
him and four associates, Lloyd Selby, J. S. Collins, Robert C. Sudden and 
John H. Reppy. The office has been in continuous operation in Ventura 
County since that time. 

Joseph P. Reardon Funeral Chapel, 757 East Main Street, Ventura. 
Successor to the business established by the Reardon family in 1911 and 
conducted continually in Ventura since that date. 

Janss Investment Corporation. The company began its first real estate 
development activities in 1889. Operations were moved to the Conejo Valley 
in 1954 with offices in Thousand Oaks and Newbury Park. 

Union Oil Company of California. Incorporated in Santa Paula in 1890, 
its operations have spread from Ventura County to become world-wide. 
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CALIFORNIA COUNTY BOUNDARIES 


So long as California was under Spanish rule this terri- 
tory was a province of the Castilian empire, and it so con- 
tinued until 1822 when it shared in Mexico's independence. 
The only known attempt made at establishing any political 
divisions of the territory under either the Spanish or Mexican 
regimes was that of two grand prefectures, the prefect of the 
south residing at Los Angeles and the prefect of the north 
having his headquarters at Monterey. Two prefectures were 
afterward established at Santa Barbara and San Jose, and in 
1829 ayuntamientos were held at all four. From 1831 to 
1840 there existed five districts: viz., those of San Diego, 
Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Monterey and San Francisco. 
The exact nature or boundary of these districts is not cer- 
tainly known. All the then settled portion of California was 
included in a narrow strip along the coast and neighboring 
valleys, and everything east and north of this was largely 
terra incognita. The conditions of settlement were decidely 
peculiar, the only moderately well defined divisions being 
those of the missions, pueblos and ranchos. 


Report of Committee on Counties, 1850 


The great change from Mexican to American ownership 
came in 1846; and immediately the attempt was made to 
get something like order out of the chaos, territorial as well 
as political. The first constitutional convention held at Mon- 
terey in 1849 was composed of forty-eight delegates from ten 
districts, which as defined by Governor Bennet Riley were 
those of San Diego, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, San Luis 
Obispo, Monterey, San Jose, Sonoma, San Francisco, San Joa- 
quin and Sacramento. The necessity of something more dis- 
tinct was at once seen, and one of the first duties of the leg- 
islature was to divide the state into counties. 


This task was assigned to a committee with General 
Mariano Guadalupe Vallejo as chairman. The bulk of the 
work was left to the general who was rightly supposed to be 


an authority on geography, population and nomenclature. On ,|., 


Pi 


January 4, 1850 the committee presented its report. It pointed 
out some of the difficulties encountered due to the lack of 
maps that correctly indicated the location of rivers, moun- 
tains and other natural landmarks. It admitted that many 
of the counties were of great extent, but explained that this 
was due to the sparse population. It was also pointed out 
that the committee had avoided forming any counties en- 
tirely of mining districts on account of the transitory charac- 
ter of the mining population. 

The report of the committee embraced the boundaries 
of eighteen counties as follows: San Diego, Los Angeles, 
Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, Monterey, San Francsico, 
San Jose, Mount Diablo, Sonoma, Benicia, Sacramento, Sut- 
ter, Butte, Reading, Fremont, San Joaquin, Oro and Mari- 
posa. For the southern half of the state the boundaries of 
the six counties as proposed were approximately as later 
adopted by statute. These were San Diego, Los Angeles, 
Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, Monterey and Mariposa. In 
the north, on the other hand, many changes were made. The 
first of these changes were introduced by the committee it- 
self in a subsequent report made after the various delegations 
of the legislature had presented their wishes and opinions to 
the committee. 


The Original Counties, 1850 


With these changes the legislature passed an act creat- 
ing the counties and defining their boundaries, which was 
signed by the governor February 18, 1850 and became 
the fifteenth enactment of the California Legislature. By this 
law twenty-seven counties were created, the list being as fol- 
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lows: San Diego, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, San Luis 
Obispo, Monterey, Branciforte, San Francisco, Santa Clara, 
Contra Costa, Marin, Sonoma, Solano, Yola, Napa, Mendo- 
‘ cino, Sacramento, El Dorado, Sutter, Yuba, Butte, Colusi, 
Shasta, Trinity, Calaveras, San Joaquin, Tuolumne and Mar- 
iposa. In adopting this law many additional counties had 
been created and the legislature had disregarded in many 
cases the committee’s recommendation that mining districts 
should not be organized as separate counties. That this act 
did not please all sections of the state is seen in the effort 
at amendment which was made almost immediately after it 
was signed. It was properly claimed that many of the boun- 
daries were indefinite and even additional counties were 
urged. The senate committee favored changes but felt that 
to go further was “unnecessary and expedient”: for although 
the boundaries were indefinite, they were the best that 
could be done at the time; and where they were indefinite, 
the country was sparsely settled if occupied at all. 


New Counties and Other Changes, 1851 


Conditions in 1851 already tended to justify the report 
of the Committee of 1850 for their statement that they could 
not then fix all the boundaries in a definite manner was 
found correct, as was also their suggestion that the increasing 
population would, by extending the settled area, create a de- 
mand for new counties and at the same time assist in deter- 
mining more definitely the proper location for county boun- 
daries. 

During the year 1850 there had been a continuous 
growth of population in the mining area particularly. Early 
in the session the people would request that their area which 
had been attached to one county be immediately organized 
as a separate county with a seat of justice. A bill to this pur- 
pose would be superseded by a more comprehensive 
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county boundary bill. As the result of this agitation an act 
was passed providing for the organization of one county and 
the creation and organization of three new counties. In ad- 
dition to the act relating to the four counties another act 
defining in full the boundaries of the several counties was 
passed, revising the law of 1850. In this revision the lines of 
many of the counties were more or less changed, many of 
the changes being of little significance. The greatest change 
was made in Los Angeles County which according to the 
terms of the act of 1850 had been one of the smaller coun- 
ties. By the act of 1851 it was greatly enlarged at the ex- 
pense of both San Diego on the south and Mariposa on the 
north. Its western and northern boundary was made to 
include San Fernando, Tejon, and Tehachapi passes while 
its southern included the settlements around San Juan Cap- 
istrano and ran from that point eastward across the desert. 
The whole of the desert back country to the state boundary 
was included in Los Angeles County. Other changes were 
more by way of definition of boundary lines rather than ter- 
ritorial changes. Among the more important were those of 
San Luis Obispo which were changed both on the north and 
south thus affecting Monterey and Santa Barbara. 


Ventura Agitation, 1861-71 


In 1861 one bill would have created a new county to be 
known as Tejon. The object appears to have been to set off 
that part of the country lying east of the Tehachapis. The 
stronger agricultural interests in the region seeking to be de- 
tached seem to have been the motive for division. This meas- 
ure was referred to the delegations from Los Angeles, San 
Bernardino and Tulare but was indefinitely postponed. 

In 1871 a proposition relating to the creation of Ventura 
County to be separated from Santa Barbara County suc- 
ceeded in winning apprvoal in the Assembly, but was re- 
fused passage in the Senate. 
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Codification of Boundary Legislation, 1872 


The nineteenth session of the legislature was of greater 
importance than usual because at that time the various laws 
upon the statute books were brought together under subject 
headings and arranged into codes. One part of the Political 
code was devoted to county boundaries. This codification 
comprised one comprehensive act whereby all the county 
boundaries were by it redefined in full, the first act of this 
character since 1851. Although it was the purpose of the 
code commission to bring into harmony and juxtaposition ex- 
isting laws rather than to alter county boundaries, there were 
made several unimportant changes as well as one or two of 
greater significance. Most of the changes arose from the 
attempt to define the boundaries more clearly. Another 
change of even greater importance was made in the western 
boundary of Los Angeles. This line had formerly run from 
the summit of the Santa Susana Hills to the northwest corner 
of the Castac Rancho subsequently detached by the organiza- 
tion of Kern County. By the code in 1872 the line was made 
to run to the southwest corner of Kern County which else- 
where is defined as the point where the south line of Kern 
reaches the summit of the coast range of mountains. This 
then moved the northwest corner of Los Angeles County 
some sixteen miles farther west giving to Los Angeles a large 
area of mountainous land formerly belonging to Santa Bar- 
bara County. The Los Angeles authorities never took ad- 
vantage of the annexation of this territory. 

The code was to be considered as having preceded all 
other legislation of that session and therefore was to be sup- 
erseded by any other acts passed during the session. There 
were six such special acts dealing with county boundaries 
passed during the session; the most important of these created 
a new county from the eastern part of Santa Barbara and 
assigned to it the name of Ventura. 
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Constitutional Amendment, 1894 


In reaction from the demand which swept the legislature 
into creating so many new counties an amendment was pro- 
posed to the state constitution (Art. XI, Sec. 3) the text of 
which is as follows: 


Sec. 3. The legislature, by general and uniform laws, 
may provide for the formation of new counties; provided, 
however, that no new county shall be established which 
shall reduce any county to a population of less than eight 
thousand; nor shall a new county be formed containing a 
less population of less than five thousand; nor shall any line 
thereof pass within five miles of the county seat of any 
county proposed to be divided. Every county which shall 
be enlarged or created from territory taken from any other 
county or counties, shall be liable for a just proportion of 
the existing debt and liabilities of the county or counties 
from which such territory shall be taken. 


This was submitted to referendum and adopted by the 
people November 6, 1894. Thus was the legislature deprived 
of the right of creating new counties by special acts as had 
been done in each case before that date. 

Although the constitutional amendment of 1894 did not 
restrict the power of the legislature in altering county bound- 
aries, practically no boundary legislation was passed during 
either the thirty-first, thirty-second or thirty-third sessions of 
the legislature. The thirty-first session (1895) spent much 
time working over a bill of a general character which would 
satisfy the requirements of the constitution, but the bill did 
not pass either house. 


Constitutional Amendment, 1910 


Another session proposed a further amendment to 
Article XI, Section 3, of the state constitution providing that 
the alteration of county boundaries as well as the formation 
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of new counties should be made by general and uniform laws 
passed by the legislature. It further provided that any new 
county must have at least eight thousand population rather 
than five thousand, as previously, and that the formation of 
such a county must not reduce any existing county to less 
than twenty thousand, instead of eight thousand as the ear- 
lier section provided. This amendment was submitted to 
popular vote and ratified November 8, 1910. 

Following the constitutional amendment of 1910 there 
was a decided falling off in proposed as well as actual legis- 
lation dealing with county boundaries. No such bills were 
introduced during the thirty-ninth session (1911) and but 
few during the fortieth session. 


Codification of Boundary Laws, 1919 


During the forty-third session (1919) some four bills 
were introduced relative to the question of county bound- 
aries; the first dealt with the Los Angeles-Ventura line. 
There was also a comprehensive bill prepared by the His- 
torical Survey Commission bringing together into the proper 
part of the Political code all the statutes and code provisions 
defining the boundaries of the counties. Since this bill could 
be made to include the features of the others it was given 
precedence and with many amendments was enacted into a 
law. The bill as originally proposed, prepared by the His- 
torical Survey Commission, merely codified the laws which 
described the county boundaries as they then existed. Sev- 
eral of the amendments submitted by county authorities 
aimed at better definitions and some slight changes were 
made in boundaries. The only change of decided character 
was the line between Los Angeles and Ventura. This had 
been introduced in a separate bill at the instigation of the 
officials of the two counties affected in an attempt to clear 
upan uncertainty regarding the location of the boundary 
which appears to have existed ever since the line was sur- 
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veyed in 1881 since the line surveyed, and subsequently 
recognized as the boundary, is clearly not the line evidently 
defined in the Political code. This act repealed all the section 
defining county boundaries and enacted new sections con- 
sidering the counties in their alphabetical order. 


Supreme Court Decision, 1920 


Because of the fact that the act of 1919 actually changed 
the boundary between Los Angeles and Ventura Counties the 
issue of the constitutionality of the measure was brought be- 
fore the Supreme Court for decision. The decision as an- 
nounced by Justice Olney and concurred in by the full court 
was that the act, although it included all the counties, was a 
series of special enactments rather than a general act; and 
since it did in the case in question change the existing bound- 
ary, it was not in accordance with Article XI, Section 3, of the 
constitution which reads “the legislature by general and uni- 
form laws may provided for the alteration of county boundary 
lines and for the formation of new counties” inasmuch as 
the section, although reading in the form of a permission, was 
in reality a prohibition upon the power of the legislature to 
alter the county boundaries by any other method. 

The reading of the constitution and the decision of the 
court are clear that county boundaries may not be altered by 
special legislation. The constitution does not specify and the 
Supreme Court has not decided that the legislature may not 
more clearly define and establish existing lines which because 
of vague descriptions still remain uncertain. Upon this point 
the decision just referred to goes on to state: 


We would add that what we have said would by no 
means necessarily apply to an act which merely estab- 
lished and made certain boundaries theretofore uncertain. 
The question as to the validity of such an act is not pre- 
sented, and, concerning it, we express no opinion. 
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In view of this fact it would appear that had the bill 
codifying the boundary laws been passed as originally drawn 
by the Historical Survey Commission it would have been 
within the constitutional powers of the legislature. 


Codification Act of 1923 


In accordance with the views expressed in the preced- 
ing paragraph and after consultation with the attorney gen- 
eral’s office another bill was prepared by the Historical Sur- 
vey Commission and presented to the legislature in 1921. 
This bill defined the Los Angeles-Ventura line as it had been 
surveyed in 1881 and observed since that date and made 
other corrections in the wording of two sections of the act of 
1919. This bill was passed by both houses and presented to 
the governor, but did not secure his approval. 

In 1923 a further attempt was made to secure the de- 
sired legislation. The measure as drawn up was the result of 
the work of the former sessions of the legislature together 
with much consultation with county officials. A new section 
was substituted for one previously describing the boundaries 
of a county; otherwise the bill was practically identical with 
the earlier proposed measure. The legislature approved the 
act, and it was subsequently signed by the governor. Thus 
for the first time since its adoption, fifty-one years ago (1872) 
does the Political code in its consideration of county bound- 
aries bring into harmony, the various effective laws dealing 
with county boundaries. Ventura County, created during the 
session when the code was adopted (1872) was not given 
place in the code. 
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GENESIS OF BOUNDARIES 
NORTHERN BORDER 


San Luis Obispo County 


For several years the question of jurisdiction over the 
ranches along the Santa Maria River, forming the boundary 
between Santa Barbara and San Luis Obispo Counties caused 
the line to be shifted back and forth. San Luis Obispo was 
one of the original counties created in 1850, and its southern 
boundary was defined as 


“following said parrallel to the summit of the Coast Range; 
thence following the summit of said range in a southeaster- 
ly direction to the northeast corner of Santa Barbara Coun- 
ty; thence following the northern boundary of Santa Bar- 
bara County to the ocean.” 


But by another section the north boundary of Santa Bar- 
bara is defined as follows: 


Beginning on the sea coast, at the mouth of the creek 
called Santa Maria, and running up the middle of said 
creek to its source; thence due northeast to the summit of 
the Coast Range, the farm of Santa Maria falling within 
Santa Barbara County. 


In 1851 the act redefining the county boundaries changed 
the line. This act gave to San Luis Obispo County the whole 
of Guadalupe Rancho lying at the mouth of the river. In 1852 
the river was again made the boundary, the Guadalupe Ran- 
cho being divided. Another change was made in 1854 where- 
by the whole of this rancho was given to Santa Barbara 
County and in return the Santa Maria Rancho along the 
headwaters of the stream was given to San Luis Obispo 
County. The act of 1854 reads as follows: 
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The Rancho of Guadalupe and Oso Placo, now lying 
partly in the County of Santa Barbara and partly in that 
of San Luis Obispo, shall be considered as being and lying 
wholly in the County of Santa Barbara; and the Rancho of 
Santa Maria, now lying in the County of Santa Barbara, 
shall be considered as being and lying in the County of 
San Luis Obispo. | 


When the Political code was adopted in 1872 the line 
was fixed at the bed of the river and there it has since re- 
mained. 

The act of 1919 revising the Political code redefined the 
boundaries of San Luis Obispo County in terms of the ex- 
isting laws in the following words: 


3948. San Luis Obispo. Beginning in Pacific Ocean, 
at northwestern corner of Santa Barbara, as established in 
section three thousand nine hundred fifty; thence easterly, 
on the northern line of Santa Barbara, up the Santa Maria 
River, to intersection of southern line of township ten 
north, San Bernardino Base; thence east on said line to 
the southeast corner of section thirty-one, in township ten 
north,of range twenty-four west, of San Bernardino Base 
and Meridian... 


Mariposa County 


The original boundary of Marisopa County was some- 
what indefinitely described in 1850 as running 


“due south, along the boundary of San Diego County, to. 
the northeast corner of Los Angeles County; and thence 
in a northwesterly direction, along the summit of the Coast 
Range... 


In 1851 the southern boundary of the county was modi- 
fied by a change in the boundaries of San Diego and Los An- 
geles Counties, the northern boundary of the latter now being 
placed further north and becoming the southern line of Mari- 
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posa County. The portion of the boundary affecting Mari- 


posa County is described in the statute as running from 


“the Rancho of Casteque and Lejon and along their north- 
ern line to the northeastern corner, and from thence in a 
northeast line to the eastern boundary of the state”. 


Although the boundaries of these ranchos were not clearly 
defined at the time of the passage of this act it is possible to 


point out a definite line based on the later survey of the 
ranchos. 


Tulare County 


Tulare County was created in 1852 from the southern 


portion of Mariposa County. Its boundaries at that time 
were described in part as running 


“southeasterly along the said line to the County of Los 
Angeles, thence southwesterly along the line of Los An- 
geles County, to Santa Barbara... ” 


Kern County 


Kern County was created in 1866 from territory which 
previous to that time was portions of Tulare and Los Angeles 


Counties. Its original southern boundary was described as 
follows: 


Commencing at . . . the northeast corner of Los An- 
geles County; thence south along the eastern boundary of 
Los Angeles County to the line between townships eight 
and nine, north of the San Bernardino Base Line; thence 
due west to the Tulare County line .. . 


The northern line of Los Angeles County previous to 
the organization of Kern is described in the Statutes of 1851 
and 1856 as running northeast from the “northeasternmost 
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commer’ of the Tejon Rancho. Since the territory here in- 
volved was not surveyed until a period later than that under 
consideration, it is doubtful whether the confusion in regard 
to the location of the line was at that time apparent. The Te- 
jon Rancho was surveyed in 1862 and the northeast corner of 
Kern County lying west of the summit of the Sierras was not 
surveyed until a much later date. 

The territory of Los Angeles County was next modified 
by an act passed in 1866 by which Kern County was created. 
This county was formed in part from Tulare County and in 
part from Los Angeles County. The northern boundary of 
Los Angeles was therefore shifted south to “the line betweén 
township eight and nine, north of the San Bernardino base 
line”. 

In 1872 at the time of the adoption of the Political code 
changes were made in the boundaries of the county. The 
southern line, which had extended westward along the north- 
ern boundary of Los Angeles County, was now continued 
further west along the extension of that same line to the 
summit of the Coast Range, which point is elsewhere de- 
scribed as forming the southwest corner of Kern County and 
the northwest corner of Los Angeles County. The full sec- 
tion reads as follows: 


Beginning at northwest corner, being common corner 
of San Luis Obispo, Monterey, Tulare, and Kern, as es- 
tablished in section 3940; thence east, on sixth standard 
south, Mount Diablo Base, to the northwest corner of 
San Bernardino, as established in section 3943: thence 
south, on the westerly line of San Bernardino, to southern 
line of township nine north, San Bernardino Base, forming 
southeast corner; thence west along said line and exten- 
sion thereof to the summit of the Coast Range, being on 
the line of San Barbara, forming southwest corner; thence 
northwesterly, on said summit line, being eastern line of 
Santa Barbara and San Luis Obispo, to the place of begin- 
ning. 
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At the time of the recodification of the county bound- 
aries in 1919 there was a slight readjustment of the boundary 
joining upon Ventura County. The section defining the pre- 
sent boundary runs it 


“west along the range line between ranges eight and nine 
north of San Bernardino Base to the northeast corner of 
section five, township eight north, range nineteen west, 
San Bernardino Base and Meridian, said point being at the 
corner common to Ventura, Los Angeles and Kern counties, 
as established in section three thousand nine hundred sixty- 
four; thence westerly and northwesterly along the northern 
boundary of Ventura as defined in said section to the cor- 
ner common to Santa Barbara, Ventura and Kern; thence 
along the northern boundary of Santa Barbara to the cor- 
ner common to San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara and 
Ket. 25° 


EASTERN BORDER 
Original Boundary, 1850 


Los Angeles was one of the original counties into which 
the state was divided in 1850. Although adjoining Santa Bar- 
bara, Mariposa and San Diego Counties, its area was then 
small as compared with the territory which was included 
within its borders during the succeeding years. Its bound- 
aries then were as follows: 


Beginning on the coast of the Pacific at the southern 
boundary of the farm called Trumfo, and running thence 
along the summit of the ridge of hills called Santa Susana 
to the northwestern boundary of the farm called San Fran- 
cisco; thence along the northern and northeastern bound- 
ary of said farm of San Francisco to the farm called Piro; 
thence in a line running due northeast to the summit of 
the Coast Range; thence along the summit of said range 
to the western boundary of San Diego County, 
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which it followed to the ocean, thence northwest to the start- 
ing point, including Santa Catalina and San Clemente islands. 

When an attempt is made to plot this line in accordance 
with modern geographical knowledge, many difficulties 
arise. The first of these is met in the endeavor to identify 
the “farm called Trumfo” which nowhere appears upon the 
maps under this title. There is, however, a rancho, Las 
Virgenes through which runs the Triunfo Creek, which has 
since an early date been accepted as identical with the rancho 
referred to. All later acts define the boundary in terms of 
Triunfo Rancho, and in all the maps the line is run by Las 
Virgines. There is a Triunfo Creek and Canyon within the 
limit of this rancho, which probably gave it this name. This 
name is variously spelled Trumfo, Triumpo, Triumfo, and 
Triunfo. This ranch, as now surveyed, does not reach the 
ocean; it is therefore necessary to run an arbitrary line from 
the southern corner of this rancho to the ocean in order to as- 
certain the point of beginning. In the second place, from the 
Triunfo Racho the line was defined as running along the 


“summit of the ridge of hills called Santa Susana”. Here 
again trouble is encountered, unless one is willing to inter- 


pret the law not too strictly in accordance with modern 
names. A study of early maps indicates that the name San- 
ta Susana was applied rather generally, including the hills 
on the south side of the Simi Valley, as well as those on the 
north of this valley. Under these conditions, then, the pre- 
sent Simi and Susana Hills and Oak Ridge might all have 
been included under the one name. The line then would go 
north from the Las Virgenes Rancho to the Simi Hills, thence 
to the eastward around the end of the Simi Valley and west- 
ward along the Santa Susana Hills and Oak Ridge to the San 
Francisco Rancho, and along this rancho to Temescal Ran- 
cho, thence northeast to the summit of the Coast Range. 
Temescal is taken for the Piru Rancho of the act. The Piru 
Creek runs through this rancho. The reference to the north- 
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east boundary of San Francisco Rancho was evidently due 
either to oversight or to ignorance of the geography of the 
region. 


The Line of 1851 


In 1851 the former act was replaced by a new one where- 
by the county boundaries were redefined in full. By this 
act a radical change was made in the territory of Los An- 
geles County, through the annexation to Los Angeles of the 
territory including the present San Bernardino County. The 
western and northern boundary of Los Angeles as then de- 
fined ran from 


“the coast of the Pacific, at a point parrallel with the north- 
em boundary of the Rancho, called Malaga; thence in a 
direction so as to include said Rancho, to the northwest 
corner of the Rancho, known as Triumpo, running on the 
northerly line of the same to the north-east corner: thence 
to the summit of the ridge of hills called Santa Susanna: 
thence in a direct line to the Rancho of Casteque and Le- 
jon and along their northern line to the north-eastern cor- 
ner, and from thence in a north-east line to the eastern 
boundary of the State.” 


Since this line stood for many years and a portion of it is 
still retained as the boundary of the county, its proper loca- 
tion is of greater historical importance than the line of 1850. 

From the coast to the northeast corner of the Triunfo 
Rancho, the line of 1851 has come down, without legislative 
change, to the present day. In absence of contradictory evi- 
dence, then, the presumption is that the line, as it runs at 
present, is the same as the line of 1851. If this be the case, 
two points are cleared up: first, the Malaga Rancho referred 
to is identical with the present Malibu Rancho (Rancho To- 
panga Malibu Sequit, commonly called Malibu Rancho); 
and second, the Triumpo Rancho is the same as the Las Vir- 
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genes Rancho. The line of 1851 conforms therefore in gen- 
eral to the present boundary as far as this northeastern cor- 
ner of Las Virgenes Rancho. 

From the Las Virgenes (Triumpo) Rancho to the Ran- 
cho of Casteque (Castac Rancho) the location of the line is 
more or less uncertain because of lack of definiteness as to 
the location of the intermediate point, lying on the “summit” 
of the Santa Susana Hills. That the term, Santa Susana Hills, 
at that time included more than the ridge to which the name 
is now applied was shown in discussing the line of 1850. By 
the same process of reasoning, the point in question must lie 
at some place on a line following the summit of the Simi 
Hills to Santa Susana Hills, and thence to Oak Ridge. Since 
all subsequent acts in reference to this boundary have de- 
fined it in terms of this same point or a point similarly de- 
scribed a study of the present line may assist in determining 
the location of the point. 

From the casual examination, the conclusion is naturally 
drawn that the present irregular line is not in harmony with 
the act of 1851, but if this line is followed to its first inter- 
section with the summit line above described, this is found 
to be at a point at or near the Santa Susana Pass on the road 
leading from San Fernando Valley westward through Simi 
Valley. Further evidence lends support to the conclusion that 
this is the point also intended by the act of 1856, and in the 
code of 1872. Since this is not the nearest nor highest point 
on the summit of the ridge nor the most direct in line between 
the Las Virgenes and the Castac Ranchos, it may be ques- 
tioned whether this is the point defined in the act. In other 
words, is it reasonable to suppose that the point was lo- 
cated so far east of the other points referred to in the act? 
An examination of the topography shows that with the ex- 
ception of the Simi Valley the greater part of this territory is 
mountainous land, and therefore would be considered of 
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little value in determining to which county it should belong. 
Under the interpretation of the law of 1850, Simi Valley was 
shown to be in Santa Barbara County. It would be in keep- 
ing with that act that the new line should leave it there. 
That is the result if the point at or near the Santa Susana Pass 
is accepted. On the other hand, to run the line directly north- 
ward would result in dividing the Simi Valley and Rancho be- 
tween the two counties. On this point it is to be observed 
that the legislators were inclined to follow boundary lines of 
ranchos rather than cut across them. The conclusion there- 
fore is that the point “on the summit of the ridge of hills 
called Santa Susana” was located in the near vicinity of Santa 
Susana Pass. Since this was the point where the road between 
San Fernando and Simi valleys crossed the hills it was nat- 
urally called the “summit”. 

A study of maps in the archives of Los rere County 
shows that in early years the line from Malibu Rancho to 
the northwest corner of Las Virgenes was merely extended 
in a straight line northeasterly until it intersected the summit 
at the point first described. This completely ignored that 
clause in the act which describes the line as “running on 
the northerly line of the same (Triunfo Rancho) to the north- 
east corner’. In 1881, however, the line was surveyed as 
shown on the present maps. Although it would appear that 
the line from the northeast corner of Las Virgenes (Triunfo) 
Rancho to the point near the Santa Susana Pass is very ir- 
regular and not in harmony with the code line, a closer ex- 
amination indicates that the later surveyors, instead of going 
in a direct line across the mountains, chose to follow the 
eastern boundary of the Simi Rancho, which had already 
been surveyed, to the point desired. 

After leaving the point upon the summit of the Santa 
Susana Hills, the line ran to the Castac Rancho (“Rancho of 
Casteque and Lejon.” The act of 1856 specifies the north- 
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west corner of this rancho.) thence along the western and 
northern sides of this rancho and the Tejon Rancho, so as to 
include them within Los Angeles County, thence in a direct 
line northeasterly to the eastern boundary of the state. 


The Acts of 1856 and 1857 


In 1856 an act was passed amending the act of 1851. 
The entire boundary of the County of Los Angeles was then 
redefined, in an attempt to clear up some of the uncertainties 
in the earlier act. This statute made no change in the descrip- 
tion of the line as far as the point upon the summit of the 
Santa Susana Hills; from there, however, it was to run 


“in a direct line to the north-westernmost corner of the 
tract of land called Castec, where it approaches nearer to, 
or touches, the tract of land called Tejon; thence along the 
limits of the rancho or tract of land called the Tejon, up 
and along its western to the north-westernmost corner 
thereof; thence along the northern line of the said tract 
of land called the Tejon to its north-easternmost corner; 
thence in a northeast line to the eastern boundary of the 
State.” 


There can be no question that the two tracts of land here 
referred to are the same as the present Castac and Tejon 
Ranchos. Although those ranchos were not surveyed until a 
much later date and were therefore but indefinite tracts, the 
location of the boundary line has been determined for the 
purposes of this study, according to the later approved sur- 
veys. 

The remaining clauses of this statute present glaring in- 
consistencies and as they stand are meaningless, for the ideas 
of two distinct and conflicting legislative acts have here been 
combined. The former defined the boundaries of Los Angeles 
in 1851; the latter detached the eastern portion, making it 
into San Bernardino County. In the first place the boundaries 
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of Los Angeles are described as running from the Tejon Ran- 
cho northeast to the state line. In this the act has completely 
ignored the existence of San Bernardino County created in 
1853. Later clauses, however, indicate that this was not the 
real intention of the legislators. 


Boundary of the Political code, 1872 


At the time of the adoption of the Politcial code in 1872, 
the boundaires of Los Angeles County were again defined in 
full. In general the former lines were adopted; however, on 
the west one change was made. Here the boundary followed 
the line adopted in 1856 as far as the point on the summit 
of the Santa Susana Hills. After leaving the Santa Susana 
Hills the next portion of the line is defined as proceeding 


“thence in a direct line northwesterly, to the southwest 
corner of Kern, as established in Section 3941, forming the 
northwest corner of Los Angeles.” 


The point of difference between this and the line of 1856 
is the location of the northwest corner of the county. Upon 
an examination of the section referred to, that defining the 
southwest corner of Kern, this corner is found to be located 
at the point where the southern line of township nine north, 
San Bernardino base, intersects the summit of the Coast 
Range. If the point on the summit of the Santa Susana is 
the same as that previously accepted, and there is no reason 
to think otherwise, in view of the known topographical con- 
ditions, there can be no dispute as to the proper location of 
this boundary. The line ran from the point at the Santa Su- 
sana Pass to the place where the southern line of Kern Coun- 
ty strikes the summit of the Coast Ridge. 

The United States topographical maps designate this as 
Sawmill Mountain, a short distance west of Mount Pinos. 
This point lies approximately 16 miles west of the northwest 


corner of the county as at present recognized. The topo- 
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graphical sheets of the U. S. Geological Survey, prepared 
during the summer of 1903, give a full and accurate descrip- 
tion of all the points in question, as they were known at 
that time. It is probable that the name Santa Susana Moun- 
tains is now applied in a more limited manner than formerly, 
but otherwise the points can differ but little. The second, and 
revised edition of State geological survey map of California 
and Nevada, issued by authority of the regents of the uni- 
versity in 1874, shows Mount Pinos to lie within Los Angeles 
County. From the point just considered, the boundary of 
Los Angeles followed lines already established, running 
along the southern line of Kern to San Bernardino, then south 
along the western boundary of that county to San Diego 
County and thence southwest to the Pacific Ocean. 


Ventura-Los Angeles Boundary Survey, 1881 


The location of the eastern boundary has been con- 
sidered in dealing with earlier legislation. It has been shown 
that this line as far north as the northeast corner of the Ran- 
cho Las Virgenes (Triunfo ) was first established in 1851, and 
since that time has been unchanged by subsequent legisla- 
tion. From the Las Virgenes Rancho to the northwest corner 
of Los Angeles, the line has been redefined and modified sev- 
eral times. In the discussion of the lines of 1851 and 1856, 
their location was quite fully considered, especially in ref- 
erence to the location of the point on the summit of the San- 
ta Susana Hills. The evidence seems to indicate that this 
point, near the Santa Susana Pass, adopted by the act of 
1851, has remained relatively a fixed point to the present day. 
Unfortunately, however, the same thing can not be said of 
those parts of the line north and south of this point. In 1881 
the surveyors of the two contiguous counties surveyed and 
marked the line as it has since been observed. From the Las 
Virgenes Rancho this line instead of running in a direct line 
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follows the southern and eastern boundary of the Simi Ran- 
cho, as previously surveyed, to the Santa Susana Pass. Con- 
tinuing, however, from this point to the northwest corner of 
Los Angeles, the legal basis for the line seems to have been ig- 
nored. Had the line been made to follow the directions as 
given in the Political code the northwest corner of the coun- 
ty would have been located some sixteen miles further west 
than at present, thus adding to Los Angeles County territory 
aggregating approximately 300 square miles. The report of 
the survey as preserved in the county archives indicates that 
the surveyors did not endeavor to follow the line as defined 
by the Political code in 1872, but relied upon their know- 
ledge of the location of the line, which, however, was the 
line defined by the earlier act of 1856. The line as surveyed, 
following the line of 1856, was subsequently approved by 
the supervisors and has since been the recognized boundary 
line, the provisions of the code being entirely ignored. 


Proposed Change in Ventura-Los Angeles Boundary, 1919 


The act of 1919, codifying the boundary laws, as first 
prepared fixed the Ventura-Los Angeles line along the sur- 
vey of 1881, thereby endeavoring to make the statutory line 
agree with the actual boundary. By amendment this bound- 
ary was changed in accordance with the expressed wishes 
of the boards of supervisors of the two counties. The line 
adopted in 1919 ran as follows: 


3927. Los Angeles. Beginning at the intersection of 
the southwesterly boundary line of the State of California 
with a line drawn normal to the shore of the Pacific Ocean 
from the southwesterly corner of fractional section twenty- 
seven, township one south, range twenty west, San Ber- 
nardino Base and Meridan; thence northerly in a straight 
line three miles to the southwesterly corner of said frac- 
tional section twenty-seven; thence north along the west 
lines of fractional section twenty-seven and sections twen- 
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ty-two, fifteen, ten and three, township one south, range 
twenty west, San Bernardino Base and Meridan, to line 
number three of the boundary of the Rancho El Conejo; 
thence northeasterly, southeasterly, northeasterly and 
northerly along lines numbers three, four, five, six and 
seven of the boundary of the Rancho El Conejo to a point 
in said line number seven, being corner number seven of 
the boundary of the Rancho Simi; thence easterly along 
line number seven, northerly along line number eight, east- 
erly along line number nine and northerly along line num- 
ber ten of the boundary of the Rancho Simi to corner num- 
ber eleven of the Rancho Simi, being in the southerly 
boundary line of the Rancho San Francisco; thence west- 
erly along the southerly boundary line of the Rancho San 
Francisco to a point in said line due south of the southwest 
corner of fractional section twenty, township four north, 
range seventeen west, San Bernardino Base and Meridian; 
thence due north to the southwest corner of said fractional 
section twenty, said last mentioned corner being in the 
northerly boundary line of the Rancho San _ Francisco; 
thence westerly along the northerly line of the Rancho San 
Francisco to the range line between ranges seventeen and 
eighteen west. San Bernardino Base and Meridian; thence 
north along said range line to the northeast corner of town- 
ship five north, range eighteen west, San Bernardino Base 
and Meridian; thence west along the township line be- 
tween townships five and six north to the southwest corner 
of township six north, range eighteen west, San Bernardino 
Base and Meridian; thence north along the range line be- 
tween ranges eighteen and nineteen west, San Bernardino 
Base and Meridian, to the corner common to townships 
seven and eight north, ranges eighteen and nineteen west, 
San Bernardino Base and Meridian; thence west along the 
south line of township eight north, range nineteen west, 
to the southwest corner of section thirty-three, township 
eight north, range nineteen west, San Bernardino Base and 
Meridian; thence north along the west lines of sections 
thirty-three, twenty-eight, twenty-one, sixteen, nine and 
four, township eight north, range nineteen west, San Ber- 
nardino Base and Meridian, to the northwest corner of 
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said section four, said corner being a point common to the 
boundaries of the counties of Kern, Ventura and Los An- 
geles... 


boundary between two counties, the Supreme Court declared 
the action beyond the power of the legislature and therefore 
void. 


Proposed Boundary, 1921 


There was passed by the legislature in 1921 a bill pre- 
sented by Senators Lyon and Arbuckle establishing the 
_ boundary in a manner believed to be in conformity with the 
_ constitutional powers of the legislature since it did not seek 
| to change the boundary. Its purpose was to define clearly 
the boundaries as they have hitherto been recognized by 
the authritoies of the surrounding counties. This line on the 
west was defined as surveyed by E. T. Wright and J. T. Stow 
during the year 1881. Notwithstanding that the authorities 
of both counties favored the act and it was passed by both 
houses of the legislature, it did not secure the approval of the 
governor. 


Because of the fact that this was clearly a change in 
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Present Boundary, 1923 


Legislation adopted in 1923 at last defined the bound- 
ary in a manner harmonizing with the de facto boundary. 
The section of the Political code relating to Los Angeles 
County reads as follows: 


Beginning at a point in the southwesterly boundary 
line of the State of California, said point being on the 
southerly prolongation of the westerly boundary line of 
Rancho Topanga Malibu Sequit; thence northerly along 
said prolongation and westerly line of said rancho to the 
' northwesterly corner thereof; thence northeasterly in a 
-_ direct line to corner number seven of the boundary of Ran- 

cho Simi; thence easterly along line number seven, north- 
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erly along line number eight, easterly along line number 
nine of the boundary of Rancho Simi to corner number ten 
of the boundary of Rancho Simi; thence following the 
boundary line as surveyed by E. T. Wright and J. T. Stow, 
county surveyors, in June and July, 1881, as shown on ma 
recorded in book 43, page 25 et seq., miscellaneous oak 
of Los Angeles County as follows: North one hundred five 
and one-hundredth chains to a point; thence north seven 
degrees twenty-nine minutes west, one hundred fifty-seven 
and fifty-hundreths chains to a point; thence north twenty- 
one degrees fifty-seven minutes west, to a point in the north 
line of section four, township eight north, range nineteen 
west San Bernardino Base and Meridian, distant westerly 
along said north line one thousand four hundred feet, more 
or less, from the northeast corner of said section four, said 
point being common to the boundaries of the counties of 
Kern, Ventura and Los Angeles .. . 
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VENTURA COUNTY BOUNDARY 


Original Boundary, 1872 


Ventura was created in 1872 from the eastern portion 
of Santa Barbara County. The act creating the county de- 
fined its boundaries as follows: 


Commencing on the coast of the Pacific Ocean, at 
the mouth of the Rincon Creek; thence following up the 
center of said creek to its source; thence due north to the 
northern boundary line of Santa Barbara County; thence 
in an easterly direction along the said boundary line of 
Santa Barbara County to the northeast corner of the same; 
thence southerly along the line between the said Santa 
Barbara County and Los Angeles County to the Pacific 
Ocean and three miles therein; thence in a northwesterly 
direction to a point due south of and three miles distant 
from the center of the mouth of Rincon Creek; thence north 
to the point of beginning and including the islands of Ana- 
capa and San Nicholas. 


Since this act defines the northern and eastern boundaries 
by reference to the boundaries of Santa Barbara and Los 
Angeles counties it becomes necessary to consider the loca- 
tion of those lines in order to determine the limits of Ventura 
County. 

The same legislative session that created Ventura Coun- 
ty also adopted the Political code, Sections 3945 and 3946 of 
which defined, with some changes, the boundaries of Los 
Angeles and Santa Barbara Counties. The code, however, did 
not take cognizance of the creation of Ventura County. The 
western line of Los Angeles County was there defined in part 
as follows: 


Beginning at southeast corner of Santa Barbara, in the 
Pacific Ocean, at a point on extension line of the northern 
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boundary of the rancho called Malaga, western corner; 
thence northeasterly, so as to include said rancho, to the 
northwest corner of the rancho called Triumfo, running on 
northerly line of the same to the northeast corner thereof; 
thence to the summit of the ridge of hills called Santa Su- 
sana; thence in a direct line northwesterly, to the southwest 
corner of Kern, as established in Section 3941, forming the 
northwest corner of Los Angeles. 


The northern line of Santa Barbara, which became the line 
of Ventura, was defined in the other section as running from 
the northwest corner of Los Angeles County, 


“on the summit of the Coast Range, being also the south- 
west corner of Kern, as established in section 3941; thence 
northwesterly, on the summit line, being also on western 
boundary of Kern, to a point of intersection with the 
southern line of township ten north, San Bemardino base; 
thence west, on said township line.” 


The boundaries here described are fairly definite and can 
be determined without great difficulty. The Los Angeles 
line presents one point, the location of which becomes cer- 
tain only after a study of the history of the boundary. Other 
than this the description can be readily followed. This is in 
reference to the location of the point described as the sum- 
mit of the Santa Susanna Hills. In the location of this point 
we are aided by the many early maps which show this line 
from early dates. From them it is clearly shown that the 
point here referred to lies in the near vicinity of the Santa 
Susanna Pass on the road leading from San Fernando Valley 
westward through Simi Valley. 


Eastern Boundary Survey, 1881 


Notwithstanding the definite manner in which the bound- 
aries had been defined in the code and statutes of 1872, the 
line as marked by a joint survey made in 1881 did not follow 
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the line as defined in the code, but was located along a line 
which had been the Los Angeles-Santa Barbara boundary 
from 1856 to 1872. The line of 1856 went from the summit of 
the Santa Susanna Hills “in a direct line to the northwestern- 
most corner’ of the Castac Rancho, whereas the line of 1872 
was defined as going from the summit of the Santa Susanna 
Hills “ to the southwest corner of Kern as established in sec- 
tion 3941”, which defines the corner as lying at the point 
where the southern line of Kern strikes the summit of the 
Coast Range of mountains. In spite of the fact that this line 
gave to Ventura County a triangular piece of territory some 
275 square miles in area, the line as surveyed was approved 
by the supervisors of the two counties. 


Boundary of 1919 


In 1919 a new section was placed in the Political code 
defining the boundaries of Ventura County, which before 
that time had not had a place in the code. Two bills were 
introduced during the session of the legislature: one merely 
legalizing by statute the de facto boundary limits as observed 
since 1881; the other was proposed by the representatives of 
Ventura and Los Angeles Counties and sought a modification 
of the line. The latter of these two was incorporated into the 
code. 


Present Boundary, 1923 


As stated, the act as adopted made a modification in the 
boundary line. A test case was taken to the supreme court 
and by that body the new line was declared to be uncon- 
stitutional, upon the ground that the legislature did not have 
the power to alter a county boundary. In 1923 another act 
was adopted which defines the boundary with Los Angeles 
County as lying along the line surveyed in 1881. The descrip- 
tion reads as follows: 
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3964. Ventura. Commencing on the coast of the 
Pacific Ocean, at the mouth of the Rincon Creek; thence 
following up the center of said creek to its source; thence 
due north to the corner common to Kern, Santa Barbara 
and Ventura located on the township line between town- 
ships nine and ten north, range twenty-four west, San Ber- 
nardino base and meridian, and running thence east with 
said line between townships nine and ten north, to the 
northeast corner of township nine north, range twenty-four 
west, San Bernardino meridian; thence south with the 
range line to the quarter section corner in the west line 
of section seven, township nine north, range twenty-three 
west, San Bernardino meridian; thence east with the cen- 
ter line of sections seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven and 
twelve of said township nine, range twenty-three west, to 
the line between ranges twenty-two and twenty-three west, 
of said township; thence south with range line to the south- 
west corner of section eighteen, township nine, range 
twenty-two west, thence east to the corner of sections six- 
teen, seventeen, twenty and twenty-one of same township; 
thence south to the southwest corner of section thirty-three, 
of same township; thence east on line between townships 
eight and nine north, to the southeast corner of section 
thirty-six, township nine north, range twenty west, in the 
west line of range nineteen west; thence north to the north- 
west corner of section six, of township eight north, range 
nineteen west; thence east along the north line of said sec- 
tion six and section five of said township to the northeast 
corner of said section five of said township eight north, 
range nineteen west, San Bernardino meridian, forming 
the corner common to Los Angeles, Kern and Ventura; 
thence southerly along the western line of Los Angeles 
County to the Pacific Ocean and three miles therein; thence 
in a northwesterly direction to a point due south of and 
three miles distant from the center of the mouth of Rin- 
con Creek; thence north to the point of beginning, and in- 
cluding the islands of Anacapa and San Nicholas. 
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Half a Century of Service 


California Mutual Insurance Co. Organized on April 4, 1898 as the 
Ventura County Mutual Fire Insurance Co. with E. P. Foster, president; 
Nathan Blanchard, vice-president and Charles Barnard, secretary. This old 
Ventura County business firm has faithfully followed the high standards set 
by its pioneer founders. 

Santa Paula Savings and Loan Association. Organized in April 1890 
as the Santa Paula Building and Loan Association with J. R. Haugh, presi- 
dent; Caspar Taylor, vice-president and H. H. Youngken, secretary. This 
organization has served the interests of home owners and builders, as well 
as those of the investor. 

County Stationers, Inc., 532 E. Main, Ventura. Successor to John J. 
MacGregor. Since 1898 Ventura County’s complete stationer and office fur- 
niture dealer. 

Bank of A. Levy, 143 W. Fifth St., Oxnard. Founded in 1900 by the 
late Achille Levy, who came to Hueneme in 1875. Since its inception Bank 
of A. Levy has been closely allied with the farm and ranch industries of 
Ventura County. 

Title Insurance and Trust Company. Successor to Ventura Abstract 
Company, founded in 1893 by Charles Barnard and incorporated in 1898 by 
him and four associates, Lloyd Selby, J. S. Collins, Robert C. Sudden and 
John H. Reppy. The office has been in continuous operation in Ventura 
County since that time. 

Joseph P. Reardon Funeral Chapel, 757 East Main Street, Ventura. 
Successor to the business established by the Reardon family in 1911 and 
conducted continually in Ventura since that date. 

Janss Investment Corporation. The company began its first real estate 
development activities in 1889. Operations were moved to the Conejo Valley 
in 1954 with offices in Thousand Oaks and Newbury Park. 

Union Oil Company of California. Incorporated in Santa Paula in 1890, 
its operations have spread from Ventura County to become world-wide. 
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